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Foreword 



Over the years the study of military history has had its ups 
and downs within the Army. In the education ofihe World War II 
generation of military leaders it played an important part, for the 
study of past operations held a preeminent place in the Army 
schools' curricula in the period between the two great world 
wars* In the years immediately following World War 11. it lost 
that place* This happened partly because the information 
explosion broadened so greatly the areas in which an officerhad 
to be knowledgeable and partly because of a belief that the pace 
of change in technology had rendered the study of past 
experience irrelevant. In the Army's higher schools* military 
history became largely a matter of using examples from the past 
in courses dealing with current problems* 

On his retirement in 1970 as Chief of Military History, Brig. 
Gen* Hal C. Pattison voiced his concern to the Army Chief of 
Staff, General William C- Westmoreland* over *'the departure of 
the Army frcm its traditional reliance upon the experience of 
history/' General Pattison suggested that the Army had paid the 
price of this neglect in many of thcPi'oblemsit encountered in the 
late 1960s and urged the restoration of military history to "its 
proper place iji the Importance of things.'' In response General 
Westmoreland established an ad hoc committee to "ascertain the 
Army need for the study of military history'' and to ''develop 
recommendations on how any unfulfilled needs can be met.'* 
Under the chairmanship of Coh Thomas E. Griess of the U.Si 
Military Academy ^ndcomposedof representatives of the higher 
Army schools, the Continental Army Command* and the Office 
of the Chief of Military History, the "committee met over an 
extended period at West Point in 1971«The committee concluded 
that there was indeed a need for study of military history in the 
Army to contribute to "broadened perspective* sharpened 
judgment, increased perceptivity, snd professional expertise." It 
included in its recommendations to meet ^'unfulfilled needs'* the 
publication of a'*guide to the study and use of military history" 
which would be "issued to all officers at the Basic Course and 
others on request." The Chief of Staff approved this rccommcn- 
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dation> entrusted the preparation to the then Office of the Chief 
of Military History (now Center of Military History), and this 
Guide is the resul^ 

As recommended by the ad hoc committee, the primary 
audience is the young officer just entering upon a military career. 
But the Guide has been shaped for use throughout that career as 
he matures and progresses, not as something to be thrown aside 
after one reading. It should serve the officer in the advanced 
courses, the Command and General Staff College, and the Army 
War College, as well as those in basic courses. Perhaps more 
important, since the time Army schools can allot to military 
history is limited^ it can serve as a most useful tool for self- 
education at any stage of an officer's career. It should also be of 
value to instructors in all Army schools and to noncommissioned 
officers and other enlisted personnel with an interest in the 
military past. Civilian students and instructors in history, and 
indeed all those interested in military affairs* should find much 
of interest and value in this volume. In sum* the Guide should 
become an important tool in the never-ending process of 
education of both Army officers and civilian students of history, 
I hope that it will indeed assist in restoring military history to its 
"proper place in the importance of things." 

lames L Collins. Jr. 
Brigadier General USA 
Chief of Military History 
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On 6 lune 1944* as the allied forces began the invasion of 
Normandy* General George S< Patton>Jr> wrote to his son, then a 
cadet at the United States Military Academy, that "to be a 
successful soldier, you must know history." The number of 
similar pronouncements from noted military figures, including 
Napoleon, is almost endless and the basic refrain is the same— -to 
understand the present and to prepare for the future thestudy of 
history is vital This applies most particularly to those who lead 
men in battle. As Marshal Foch wrote. **no study is possible on 
the battlefield, one does simply what one can in order to apply 
what one knows/' Despite vast changes in technology since 
World War Ih the combat leader may still learn much from the 
study of past battles and campaigns. Weather, terraini and 
intelligence of friendly and enemy dispositions, forinstanceiare 
as important today as in the days of Alexander. Frederick the 
Greati and Napoleon; human reactions in combat remain 
relatively constant. 

Quite beyond vicarious experience of the battlefield, the study 
of military history affords an understanding of the interplay of 
forces that have shaped the present and provides the means of 
viewing current problems against the long perspective of how 
men have handled similar problems in the past. The immediRtc 
utility of a knowledge of history is likely lo vary with the 
situatioti in which the individual soldier finds himself. Certainly 
forne planners could profit from a study of the varying 
approaches of General Pershinf^ and General Marshall in the two 
world wBrs toward the size nnd composition of the Army* 
officers in charge of training from a reminder that the American 
soldiers traditional outlook was not conducive to fighting a 
counterinsurgcnry war in Vietnam* and military leaders and 
policy makers alike from an appreciation of the long American 
tradition against drafting men for combat service in anything 
short of an all-out national war effort. Knowledge of military 
history cannot produce solutions to all problcmst nor ran it 
guarantee success in a military career. But it can provide a 
foundation for both problem salving and career achif^vement. 
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This Guid*? to the Study and Use of Militory History is 
designed to fosteran appreciation ofihe value of military history 
and explain its uses and the resources available forits study. U is 
not a work to be read and lightly tossed asidei but one the career 
soldier shoulc*. read again or use as a reference at those times 
during his career when necessity or leisure turns him to the 
contemplation of the military past. 

The Guide consists of four parts. Part One is general in nature 
and deals with the nature of history as a disciplinei military 
history as a branch of that discipline, the uses of military 
history, and suggested methods of reading and study. 

Part Two is a guide to the areas of study and the materials 
available for study in each. It consists of seven bibliographical 
essays— one on the great military historians and philosophers 
with whom all students of military history should have some 
acquaintance, two on world military history, three specifically 
on American military history, and a final essay on the merging of 
American and world military history since the end of World War 
IL Each of the period essays weaves its bibliographical informa- 
tion into the framework of a discussion of the main military 
developments of the era covered, introducing, where pertinent, 
varying historical interpretations of events and issues. Each 
contains^ at the end an alphabetical listing of all works menti- 
oned* 

Part Three deals with U.S. Army historical programs and 
activities and how the Army uses or has used military history. 
This part informs the reader of the resources available within the 
Army for study and research in military history and some of the 
practical uses of history in staff work. 

Part Four similarly deals, albeit more briefly, with military 
history outside the Army—in other elements of the Department 
of Defense, in foreign military establishments, and in the 
academic world. 

Finally two appendices provide annotated listings of reference 
works and historical periodicals of greatest interest and utility 
to the student of military history. 

The longest part of the Guide, Part Two, contains the 
bibliographical essays, generally modeled on the bibliographical 
pamphlets published by the American Historical Association 
Center for Teachers. Like them, each individual essay* written 
by a specialist in the field, adopts a somewhat different 
approach. All of them, however, must list many works within a 
relatively short space to give the reader some understanding of 
the vast variety of historical literature available. Bibliographic 
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essays seldom make light bedtime readingt and those in the 
Guide are no exception. But the editors do believe these essays 
can be read initially with interest and profit for a general 
appreciation of the whole field of military history, and then used 
later as a more detailed reference when the student develops an 
interest in a particular period or subject. Except in the essay on 
the great military historians and philosophers^ only works 
written in Enghsh or translated into English have been included. 
And there is relatively heavy emphasis on American military 
history as opposed to the broader field of world military history. 
The reason is simply the belief that books in the^ational 
language and en the national experience will be of greatest 
interest and utility to the American officer. 

As the title indicates* the volume is primarily a guide to the 
study and use of military history and not a guide to research and 
writing, although certainly parts of it should be useful to the 
researcher It is not intended to supplant The Writing of 
American Military History; A Guide> published by the Office of 
the Chief of Military History (OCMH) as a Department of the 
Army pamphlet in 1956> although the student should find the 
bibliogf'iphies on American history in this volum^^ more 
comprehensive and up to date. 

The Guide is a cooperative work to which many individuals* 
both in the U,S, Army Center of Military History and outside* 
have contributed. When the task was first assigned to OCMH in 
1972t the office enlisted the aid of the History Department at the 
U.S* Military Academy, personnel of the U,S, ArmV Military 
History Research Collection (now the U,S, Army Military 
History Institute] at Carlisle Barracks, Pennsylvaniat visiting 
professors of military history at West Point and Carlisle, iind 
others. It has been assembled and edited by personnel at the 
center in Washington, For the most part* the editors have let 
authors approach their subjects as they wished* within certain 
space limitations, The editors and others* however, have made 
many suggestions to the authors in the course of several reviews 
of drafts and in some cases have made changes on their own in 
the interest of a better integrated work. Like all Center of 
Military History publications* the various chapters have been 
carefully edited* form and references standardized, and duplica- 
tion eliminated. Essentially, nonetheless, each chapter remains 
the work of its author and is intended lo stand on its own. 

The original conception for this Gukk was largely the work of 
Col- John E, [essup, Ir,* who served as theOCMH member of tho 
1971 Ad Hoc Committee on the Need for the Study of Military 
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History in the Army and was chief of the OCMH Histories 
Division when the task of preparing the volume was assigned. 
With some advice and assistance from others in OCMH and at 
the Military Academy. Colonel jessup developed an outline, 
made the original chapter assignments, and assembled most of 
the contributions before he retired from the military service in 
October 1974, For some months thereafter the Cujde languished 
in partial rough draft form until Dr, Robert W, Coakley. Deputy 
Chief Historian of the center, nssumed responsibility for it in 
April 1975, Since that time Dr Coakley has seen the draft 
through two main revisions— one before submission to a review 
panel in September 1975 and the other after the panel had 
rendered its critique. Both the concept and the draft underwent 
:onsiderable revision in detail during the two separate pro- 
cesses, but the general scheme of the Guide and much of its 
contents remair, as initially shaped by Colonel {essup. 

Preparation and coordination of this work among its many 
authors has required considerable time. One consequence has 
been the danger that many sections might become outdated 
before publication. Even though in the later stages the editor 
made every effort to have authors update their respective 
contributions, there has been some time lag as a result of delays 
in receiving various revisions and time consumed in editing and 
printing. New works of considerable significance may have 
appeared since the bibliographic essays were originally pre- 
pared. A more serious consequence is in the chapters on the 
Army and other Department of Defense military history 
institutions and programs and those of foreign governments. 
Although the general nature of these programs and activities 
usually remains constant from yenr to year, then; are frequent 
changes in detail. Some organizations and practices may have 
changed since the summer of 1976 when most of the descriptions 
underwent final revision. 

TK^ editors wish to express their great appreciation to tlie 
other contributors to the Guido, some of whom rendered 
generously of their time and effort without remuneration, and 
most particularly to Col Thomas E, Griess^ Professor and Head 
of the History Department at the United States Military 
Academy, who chaired the ad hoc committee that gave hirth to 
the idea of the Guide and later not only contributed a chapter of 
hi*; own but secured contributions from two others then at the 
academy. 

All members of the center panel who reviewed the draft in I97ri 
made valuable suggestions as have others who read and 
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commented on the draft from tim^lb time. Dr. Maurice Matloff^ 
Chief Historian of *he center^ although a contributor, served as 
chairman of the review panel; Mr, joseph R. Friedman, then 
Editor in Chief, also a contributor served on it. Other memuers 
of the panel from the center were Col, James F, Ransone, |r,.Mr, 
Robert Ross Smiths ar>d Dr, Alfred M. Beck> and from the outside 
Mr. Martin Blumensan* then Visiting Professor of Military 
History at the Army War College, Capt, [ohn R, Miller* Assistant 
Professor of Military Science at Washington and Lee University* 
and Dr. Russell F- Weigley of Temple University, 

Others who made valuable comments at one time or another 
have been Dr, Edward M, Coffman of the University of 
Wisconsin, Dr, Stanley L, Falk. Chief Historian of the Air Force 
Dr, Frank Freidel of Harvard University, Dr, Peter Paret of 
Stanford University.Maj, Gen. Robert C-Hixon, Chief of Staff of 
the U*S. Army Training and Doctrine Command* and Brig, Gen, 
Benjamin L. Harrison, Deputy Commandant of the US* Army 
Command and General Staff College. Mr, [ames McSherry and 
Ms* [oVceHardyman of the Center's Editorial Branch performed 
the detailed editing necessary to prepare this volume for the 
printer. Mr. Dudley Kruhm of the Typography and Design 
Section of the Government Printing Office designed the book. 
The sins of omission andof commission of which this Guide may 
be guilty* howevar* must be attributed in the main to the general 
editors* rather than to the contributors* advisers* or technical 
editors, 

|ohn E, ]essup* {r, 
Robert W, Coakley 
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Chapter 1 

The Nature 
of History 

Maurice Mattoff 

Before ^ reader embarks on the study of military historyi he 
may well ask about the nature of the historical discipline of 
which it is a part. What is history? Why and how study it? In the 
swiftly changing world of the 1970s with newspapers* radio* and 
television pouring out a constant s'^eam of information and 
news that competes for his attention* why should the reader 
concern himself about the past? Is th(! past dead? Is it useful or 
relevant to the present? Does it have anything to teach? Is 
history more than a collection of dates and events entombed in a 
dull textbook that taxed the reader's memory in his school days? 
By what standards can he judge the merits of historical writings 
and the contributions of historians? To answerthese questions* 
it is necessary to understand what history is about* what its 
relations are with other disciplines* how it is written* what 
purposes and uses it serves* and how the field in general has 
developed 

hiisiory and the Historian 

It has been said that it is easier to write history than to define 
it. Part of the problem is that history has meant different things 
at different times from the ancient world to the present and that 
there have been as many varieties of history as there have been 
schools of sculpture* painting* or philosophy. Historians have 
differed in method* content, and purpose of their work. Some 
have been primarily interested in telling a story* others in 
determining and recording facts or re-creating events as they 
actually happened* others in interpreting their findings in some 



Dr. M^ilMf |'*h.D.* H**rvfjrtlJ*Ch»ofHjsJomn«f (lit- U.S. Army Center of MiliUiry 
History, has taii^jht or Itv.tunrcl at sltvicc iMstitutinns ctnd nuintTous civilidn 
collcijes «mi univprsitifs. He wrott* »Strtife^»: l^Unuuntl U*^ Coti/jlion VVorftirr. 
lQ4:i'U {US. Army in World Wiir H series}* tscntUithfjrof^] simtl^tr voliimt* for 
1Q41-42. nnJ is f*cncni1 c<\\Uk of (he CMII [Htbliuitlon Atncriron MiljJ<iry 
n/story. 
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cosmic synthesis or thesis. The permutaticris and combinations 
in approaches from the beginning of recorded history have been 
manifold/The problem of definition is also complicated by the 
fact that in a sense everything has a past, and some would 
therefore define history as everything that ever happened. By 
this definition history can be extended to include the study of 
animate and inanimate objects that have constituted the 
universe from the beginning of time and have undergone 
changes— mountains, seas, suns and planetSt plants and anim- 
als. 

Such a broad extension of the definition tends to dilute the 
meaning of the term. The more common uses of the term historj^ 
focus on a record of man's past, the study of man's past* and 
critical thinking about that past. Such usage stresses man and 
his activities, a concern with his pastt particularly the recorded 
past, and the search for the truth about it. History thus involves a 
body of recorded materials from that past and a methodt a special 
manner of treating those materials. The historian deals with 
changes, with time sequences, and with cause and effect 
relations in human events. He uses dates to peg events in time 
and help establish such sequences, changes, and relationships. 
The historian's concern with change tias sometimes led to the 
criticism thai he is overly concerned with the ''pathology" of the 
human con< ition— war, revolution, and other cataclysmic 
events, rather than its "physiology**— periods or phases of little 
change, so-catled normality. Stressing that Ihe story of man is 
central to the multifaceted historical discipline, Allan Nevins. 
one of the foremost recent American hislorians. suggested a 
useful definition for the beginning reader in his introductory 
volume, The* Gaiewoy to History, "History," he stated, *'is any 
integrated narrative, description or analysis of past events or 
facts written in a spirit of critical inquiry for the whole truth."* 

While this definition emphasizes method and content in the 
modern approach to the field, it is well to cautiont as Nevins did. 
that to enjoy and 'erstand history in its many variations one 
should not be toodi. \ .utic in defining it. There have been almost 
as many schools of li story as great historians, and in many cases 
they have disagreed with each other vehemently over concep- 
tions of the Ldture of the discipline. There are all kinds of history 
and no reason for the beginner to cut himself off from the rich 
fare that awaits him us result of loo narrow ^ definition of the 
field- A diverse galaxy in different lands and ages have written 
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from different vantage points and have left an indelible imprint 
on the field— Herodotus, Thucydides, and Xenophon in the 
ancient world, Voltaire and Gibbon in eighteenth-century 
Europei the German von Ranke, the British Macaulay and 
Carlyle, and the AmeriransPrescotti Motley, and Parkman in the 
nineteenth century, to name but a few. They illustrate the wide 
variety of tastes and fashions in approach— literaryi scientific, 
popular, patriotic, biographical, philosophical, narrative, and 
descriptive— that have characterized this discipline over the 
centuries. They illustrate too that history is made by historians 
rather than by the actors in the events— "the movers and the 
shakers" in human experience, Historidr4S select 3nd cull the 
records and describe, narrate, or interpret the facts in patterns 
and priorities that seem significant to them rather than to the 
contemporaries of the events or the actors themselves. While the 
historian :>eeks the truth, in human affairs truth is relative, 
limited by the available materials and filtered through the 
spectacles with which Ihe scholar views happenings of the past. 
What is important to one age will seem unimportant to anothen 
and many of the seemingly significant happenings of our own 
age will undoubtedly be forgotten or viewed in different 
perspective by scholars a hundred years hence. Since historians 
and their histories are inseparable* the beginning reader will do 
welt to find out as much as he can about both, 

fust as the historian and his product are intertwined* so 
history has close relations with other disciplines. In method and 
content it is both a borrower from and ^ contributor to other 
fields of knowledge. The best accounts of the developmen t of the 
specialized branches of learningi geology* medicine, religioni the 
fine arts« for example* draw on the historian's methods of 
ascertaining ''arts and the time framework of events established 
by the historian. In turn the historian uses the tools andinsights 
offered by skilled practitioners in other fields to broaden his 
explorations of society, past and present. 

History has a foot In the camp of the social sciences as well as 
the humanities. Indeed scholars are by no means agreed on 
whether the discipline belongs more to the one or the other. As a 
branch of the social sciei^es* history borrows the special 
approaches to human behavior in such related fields as 
economics, political science, sociology, anthropology, psychol- 
ogy, law, and statistics. With the aid of psychology, the his- 
torian is beginning to probe the human psyche more deeply in 
biographical and even social historv. With the help of antliropol- 
ogy« he is better able tt> understand cultural differences and 

I ^^ 
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similarities among preliterate societies. Political science gives 
him a special approach to problems in the art of government and 
decision making; sociology to questions of group dynamics. 
Statistics permit him to treat and digest masses of data and reach 
generalizations more securely based on facts— for example* the 
rich harvest of information gleaned from census tables and 
analyses of votes in crucial elections. The increased use of 
statistics in historical work has led to the entry of a new tool, the 
computer, into the field, and the mastery of the machine and its 
programming has become an interdisciplinary effort in itself. On 
the other side of the coin, history as the study of the past is the 
only laboratory most social scientists have since they cannot, 
like physical scientists, often set up controlled experiments. 
^^'"-^-Xtiey must gather their data from a study of what has happened 
f in given situations in the past, and consequently they must use 
^ — ^\hisj6ry. 

History has long had a close relationship with the humani- 
ties—with such fields as literature and the fine arts, archaeolo- 
gy> philosophy, and linguistics. From the beginning master 
stylists have contributed to the development of history as a 
literary art. Virtually all the great historians have been masters 
of narration. High standards of literary craftsmanship typified 
by such writers as Carlyle and Gibbon in the old world were 
carried on by Parkman, Prescoitt and Motley in the new and 
remain an ideal of the discipline to this day> 

Whether a master stylist or not. the historian can draw on the 
discoveries of the archaeologists to enrich his knowledge of 
civilizations in the old and new worlds in prerecorded times. He 
benefits from the linguists' studies of word usages and changes 
that shed light on the differentiation of cultures in various times 
and places and from the writings on philosophy, literature, and 
the fine arts that illuminate trends in human thought and artistic 
achievement. Through such auxiliary means the historian 
diversifies and strengthens the weapons in his arsenal to probe 
the past of mankind. 

History has especially strong bonds with biography. '*A good 
biography.'* Allan Nevins. an outstanding practitioner of both 
arts* has written, "must vividly re-create a character; it must 
present a full, careful, and unbiased record of his acts and 
experiences; and it must indicate the place of the hero in 
history/'^ Indeed some writers have regarded biography as the 
embodiment and distillation of human experience, the most 
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importanl form of history, and even identical with it, History to 
Carlyle was "the essence of innumerable biographies/' Emerson 
argued there was "properly no history, only biography." 
Although not all historians would go so far as Cartyle and 
Emersoni history does deal with human beingsi both as 
individuals and in the aggregate, acting and reacting to 
impersonal and personal forces. And a first-rate biography will 
offer not only an accurate account of an individual's life but also 
project that life against the background of his times and serve as 
an excellent introduction to that period. Much history may 
therefore be learned in congenial fashion by reading outstanding 
biographies of those who have lived in different ages and 
societies. As the field of biography has broadened to cover 
nonpolitical as welt as political characters, secondary as well as 
leading figures in all walks of life, and as psychological insights 
increasingly have been brought to bear, the historian s portrayal 
of the past has been enriched, humanized, and made concrete. 
The biographical approach to history, really an old form of the 
discipline, is today more popular then ever, and the historian and 
the biographer, two old allies in the field of letters, continue to 
walk side by side. Indeed, they are often one and the same. 

The ties of history extend not only to the social sciences and 
the humanities but also to natural and applied sciences. In the 
pursuit of truth modern historians share with scientists the 
spirit of critical inquiry and utilisce scientific procedures and 
methods to gather reliable data. Furthermore, since man's life is 
intertwined with his environment, the historian must take into 
account the impact of geography* climate, and natural resources; 
the invention of labor-saving devices; the revolution in transpor- 
tation, communication, agr'eultiire, physies* chemistry, and 
medical science; and the application of atomic energy. To 
understand and portray recent American history, for example, 
the historian must be aware of the effects of the great changes in 
spjice and time factors wrought by the new technology in 
transportation, communications, and wcaponry-^fast ships, 
airplanes, communication satellites, and missiles. 

Through the nineteenth century, safely ensconced behind the 
ocean barriers that separated them from Europe and Asia, 
Americans concentrated on developing the bountiful resources 
of their continent in relative immunity from troubles abroad. In 
the shrunken world of the twentieth century Americans are no 
longer the beneficiarios of the relative isolation^ the "free 
security,*' they enjoyed during most of their national existence. 
Once regarded by Americans as the Far East, the Orient has in 
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effect become the Near West. As a result, the historian of 
contemporary America has to grapple with the apparent conflict 
between national traditions and present realities accompanying 
the revolution in the strategic position of the United Slates in the 
world since World War IL a revolution largely a consequence of 
scientific and technological developments. In his never-ending 
search for important keys to unlock and understand the past and 
to gain perspective on the present, the historian gathers his allies 
where he may and enli&ls whatever help he can find from the 
pursuit of truth in other fields of inquiry. 

How History Is Written 

How does Ihe historian go about the task of reconstructing the 
past? What techniques does he use to produce his written 
product? Treatises have been written on this subject, but Ihe 
essential steps may be boiled down to three: gathering the data. 
crjticJ/ing or evaluating the data, and presenting the materi;il in 
readable form. Each of these processes entails its own special 
technique and training, but in the hands of experienced 
practitioners they are interrelated activities, Findingt siftingi 
and presenting the evidence in combination involve the skills of 
a detective, a scientisti a judge, and <)n artist, 

History.it has been said, could not have been born without two 
basic elements— a body of more or less reliable mnterials and a 
critical method to deal with them,^ While the historian relies 
primarily on documents, his sources also include <1 variety of 
other materials: physical remains— roads, fortifinations. build- 
ings, pottery, weapons, chiselled stonesi coins. tapestriefSi 
picturesi sculptures, and other museum pieces; orally transmit- 
ted folklore in legends, bnllnds. and sagas; handwritten papyri 
and parchment manuscripts; printed books and papers; motion 
picture films; sound recordings; television and radio broadcasts, 
and computer tapes. The accumulation of dnta on man's past is a 
fascinating story in its own right ut long wnsa slow process, and 
only in late modern times did the materials become voluminous 
and the sources more complex, a process associated with the 
growth of large repositories in national archives and librari(hs. 
and with collections of private papers. To find the data on a given 
subject, the historian uses a variety of bibliographicnl compila- 
tions and archival finding aids nnd draws on the skills of 
archivists, librarinnsi and museum specialists. 
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In historical research* sources are divided tnto two genera) 
categories^ primary and secondary. Primary sources offer 
firsthand testimony of a happening* the view of an eyewitness. 
Secondary sources are descriptions or narrations of the event 
derived from the primary sources. Thus a letter of George .Wash- 
ington contemporaneous with his Revolutionary War experience 
and describing an incident in it* for examplehis first-hand report 
of 27 December 1776 to the President of iheContinental Congress 
on the previous day's battle of Trentoni is a primary source; a 
later scholar's reconstruction or account of the eventi for 
instance in Christopher Ward's The War of the Revolution 
(1952]* represents a secondary source. Sometimes the tine 
between the two categories may be blurred and the same 
document may be a primary source from one standpoint and a 
secondary source from another. A volume like Sir Arthur 
Bryant's The Turn of the Tide (1967) contains a primary source* 
extracts from the wartime diaries of Field Marshal Lord 
Alanbrookei Chief of the British Imperial General Staffin World 
War 11, and also offers commentary by Bryant* the author— a 
secondary account. 

While in many ways modern technology has made printed 
sources more readily and widely available to the historian* the 
telephone has proved to he the historian's enemy. Historians of 
recent events have often commented on how an important trail 
they could once trace in documents may now disappear in an 
unrecorded telephone call at high levels of officialdom. But to 
supplement the written record in contemporary history and to 
nil gaps in it* the historian may draw on oral history- 
interviewing his subjects* recording the interview on tape* and 
using the transcription as a source. 11iis technique is a modern 
refinement of the process of drawing on the testimony of 
witnesses utilized by probably the greatest historian writing of 
his own times* Thucydides. in his study of the Peloponncsinn 
Wars between the Athenians and the Spartans. In this way thfi 
contemporary historian generates; his own primary sources. 

Once he has accumulated his raw datn from whntover source, 
the historian mu$t subject it to the second process, critical 
examination and evaluation* before he can use it.* The tornt 
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historical science is used most cotntnonly to refer to the 
principles of criticism thai have been adopted by the historical 
craft. The application of such critical standards is the heart of 
the sifting process through which the historian puts his data. 
Simply put. the principles are really common-sense rules thai 
have evolved to test the validity and reliability of sources. 

The historian's critical examinP^tion is composed,of Iwobasic 
procedures; external criticism and internal criticism. External 
criticism involves those tests that seek to establish the 
authenticity of a particular source. It detects forgeries and false 
versions and identifies anonymous documents. It attempts to 
establish where, when, how. and by whom a document was 
written, for this knowledge is essential to the writingof history. 
This type of criticism is obviously one which the student of 
modern history seldom needs to employ. Forgeries and anony- 
mous papers have been comparatively rare since the end of the 
eighteenth century. Externa! criticism is used most often by 
historians of earlier periods who have developed elaborate skills 
to establish the origin of their sources. They can detect 
counterfeits through tests to determine the age of paper or ink. 
But as the average American document is easily identified, 
measures of detection such as comparison with other documents 
and textual criticism are apt to be less essential,^ 

For the writer of history, internal criticism is an indispensable 
technique. Once a document has been identified, internal 
criticism is used to analyze the meaning of statements in the 
document and to determine their accuracy, truthworthin ess. and 
sincerity- At the risk of oversimplification, external criticism 
may be said to determine the admissibility of historical e\^idenne. 
internal criticism j(s credibility. The propeHy skeptical histori- 
an can put several questions to his sources in the process of 
internal criticism: Is the writer of a given document a good 
authority? Was he an eyewitness? If sor can his testimony be 
relied on? Is he a trained observer? This necessary qualification 
is demonstratedby the story of the Wall Street explosion in 1920, 
Of nine eyewitnesses, eight testified that there were several 
\^ehicles of various kinds in the block where the explosion 
occurred, and three of the eight were sure that a red motortruck 
carried the bomb, Bui the ninth eyewitness, an Army officer 
trained to keep his poise under fire, stated that the explosion 
took place on a small horse-drawn truck and that only one other 
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vehiclet an automobile, was in sight. His testimony was 
subsequently proved to be correct.^ If the eyewitnesses are good 
observers, theirs is the best, in fact the ultimate* testimony. 
Testimony of one reliable eyewitness is good* but the best 
evidence is the independent testimony of several eyewitnesses. 
But caution is needed here. Two eyewitnesses who tell exactly 
the same story have probably checked their stones and agreed on 
a common version. Honest* independent testimony from several 
eyewitnesses will normally contain several variations* varia- 
tions which tend to indicate that the testimony is sincere and 
independent. ^ 

To pierce the "fog of war/* for example, evidence must be 
carefully weighed. It is obvious that in the tension and confusion 
of battle the participants do not see* hear, or recollect with 
absolute clarity. Neither do they see from the same position or 
angle. Few men in battle have a clear conception of what is going 
on. Censorship may suppress facts, especially in news dis- 
patches and communiques. Military reports submitted to higher 
headquarters are not always complete. Important facts may not 
be known at the time: errors and failures may be glossed oven 
rumors of dubious origin may spread rapidly and even find their 
way into the official reports. 

Was the writer biased? Here, of course* the writer of any after 
action report or any other account of an organization's activities 
is automatically suspect. Even if there is no conscious bias or 
deliberate attempt to falsify, a certain amount of unconscious 
bias will manifest itself in any number of ways—playing down 
mistakes, exaggerating successes* or failing to give credit to 
others. Participants reporting on their own activities can nor- 
mally be expected to exaggerate, consciously or unconsciously* 
their own roles* and in dealing with arguments or disputes to 
present their own points of view with more sympathy and 
understanding than those of opponents. Personal memoirs, even 
those based on diaries* are immediately doubted, for the 
temptations to justify oneself* to absolve oneself of blame* to 
claim credit* to get revenge for old scores* and to be wise after the 
event are atl too strong. 

To sum up* sound research is fundamental to good history* 
since history is useless unless it is based on fact. The major 
problem of historical research is that the historian can ascertain 
many facts only through the highly fallible testimony of other 
human beings, -^nti that much* if not most* of this testimony is 
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contained in documenls that cannot be taken at face value. He 
must therefore subject each statement in such documents to 
critical analysis. In the process he applies rules of evidence* 
similar to those of a court of h'W, that are essentially a 
combination of skepticism and common sense. In this manner he 
rates his evidence in order of trustworthiness. At each step he 
puts questions to his evidence— to help answer the "how," 
"when," "where/* and "why "and to arrive at conclusions. While 
this process may sound tedious and mechanicals actually it calls 
for imagination and boldness as well as caution find suspicion,- 

With virtually all the material collected and evaluated, the 
historian reaches the climax of his critical examination— the 
careful analysis of the sifted data to determine its meaning and 
significance and to determine what new knowledge his end 
product will contribute. The meaning of the history and its 
contribution constitute its theme. No matter how arduous the 
research that went into gathering material, the author discards 
what is not relevant to his subject* determines which aspects of 
his subject are to be emphasizedi and assigns proportionate 
space in his narrative. With these steps* the processes of research 
have been practically completed. 

The culmination of the historian's work is the production of an 
accurate and readable account. The historian's efforts will be 
judged by the final product and his use of the three basic 
techniques reflected in it. If the historian in his research shows 
Ihe spirit of the scientist, presenting a synthesis in interesting 
written form reveals him in the role of creative artist. The 
presentation represents a special art of own. 

The historian is of necessity an interpreter. Even if he knew all 
the facts* he could not present the total. Ho cannot completely 
reconstruct the past* and if he could the result would be 
unintelligible. The chances are that he will never have all the 
facts: documents do not normally reveal all. and if he is using 
ornl testimony, he is dealing with fallible human memories. He 
therefore selects from the available evidence \he facts to be 
presented. In the process of selecting* he interprets. How does he 
select? Carl Becker* a well-known American historian* aptly 
observed that the mark of a good historian is the questions he 
puts to the evidence. Those questions grow out of the Iridividual 
historian's experience* reading* training, intellect, and wisdom. 
He will try to anticipate the questions of his readers and niay 
well also ask what would be useful to the reader as a guide to 
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thought or action about a particular happening. He designs his 
questions to elicit useful answers, and sometimes he will have to 
rephrase or narrow them in accord with the evidence available. 
Basically, in his selection and presentation the historian 
attempts to bring order out of chaos— to show relationships* 
emphasize important developments* and establish a pattern. 
Since the resultant picture can be too orderly and artificial— for 
example* a description of action on a battlefield— the reader 
must be aware and beware* 

The reader must be aware, too* that it is not easy for the 
historian to free himself wholly from bias of one kind or another. 
Even Leopold von Ranke* the leading nineteenth-century 
German exponent of presenting history "as it really happened/' 
unconsciously wrote from the standpoint of a contemporary 
conservative Prussian. All the histories of George Bancroft, a 
strong advocate of American democracy and nationalism* are 
said to have voted for Andrew fackson. Difficult as it is for the 
historian to be completely impartial* his goal must still be the 
pursuit of truth. As Homer C. Hockett phrased it/'Even though 
he cannot hope to tell the whole truth he must strive to tell 
nothing but the truth."^ He must nut prejudge the evidence, and 
his conclusions should follow* not precede, his study of the 
evidence* 

In presenting his written study* the historian puts it in such a 
form that the reader can readily see on what evidence he has 
based his statements of fact. Full and accurate documentation is 
the stamp of authenticity the scholar places on his work. The 
character of the sources wilt r *nuch to establish the author's 
skill— or lack of it— in the evaluation of evidence and will also 
reveal to what extent the author has made use of sources 
previously available and has exploited sources not previously 
usedp The sources utilized are revealed through the mechanics of 
footnoting that accompany statements in the text and in the 
bibliography at the back that groups the sources according to 
type* The reader should easily be able to distinguish between 
what is presented as fact and the author's own assumptions, 
opinions* and conclusions. As we have seen, no historian can 
entirely keep hiiTiself out of his history. Nor should he* But the 
pursuit of truth requires clear distinctions among fact. commen- 
tary* and conclusions. 

In the final analysis, how wide fin tiudience the study will have 
and how effective the study will be depend on the authors skill 
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m the use of language* the perfection of his style. The historian's 
style reinforces his interpretation in a presentation that 
develops according to a recognizable plan and presents its 
subjects— the answers to the questions the historian has 
raised— in a logicah coherent* and imaginative literary pattern. 
Master stylists of vigorous narrative and vivid descriptive 
powercan make the reader feel he is present at great events. With 
Francis Parkman* he can accompany Braddock*s army on its 
fateful marcht with Samuel Eliot Morison, he can participate in a 
great naval engagement in the Pacific in World War U. In 
bringing his judgment* perspective* and literary skill to bear on 
his narrative* the historian adds a sense of style in the larger 
senset a contribution to history as a creative art. 



With this background in the nature and methodology of the 
historical discipline, the reader at this point may well ask what 
is the use of history? What purposes does it serve? What can 
history do for the man of thought or action? Of what benefit is it 
to the average reader? Perhaps the simplest reason for studying 
history i$ that man cannot help being interested in his past. He i$ 
surrounded by history and is himself a part of it. fust as an 
individual draws upon recollections of his own past* his 
personal history t so a nation or race uses history as its collective 
recollections. The best an individual can do is to learn to choose 
between good and bad studies of the past in newspapers and 
novels as well as in morecarefuUy assembled historical works. If 
the reader is at all intellectually curious about the legacy of the 
pastt if he seeks knowledge for its own sake, history as man's 
memory can fulfill his quest. History may also be read for 
entertainment* and the tradition of history as the art of the 
storyteller is old; it is strongly reflected in the writing of its 
founding father* Herodotus. Indeed the current popularity of the 
historical novel and biography attests to the continuing market 
for interesting stories entertainingly presented. Some readers 
prefer history for the same reason that others choose detective 
stories— they simply enjoy it, 

But history also serves other and more utilitarian purposes. 
The study of history is a form of vicarious experience* of learning 
from the experience of others. *'It provides us with the 
opportunity to profit by the stumbles and tumbles of our 
forerunners/* wrote the British military theorist and historian, 
Sir Basil Liddcll Hart.^ To study the past in order to understand 
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the present ind obtainguidanceforthe future also has a long ond 
continuing tradition in historical writing. With Thucydidest 
called "the first truly critical historian/' Clio, the MMse of 
History* began to change from storyteller to instructor. Wnereas 
Herodotus wrote his History of the Persion Wors in ''the hope of 
thereby preserving from decay the remembrance of what men 
have done." Thucydides stressed history as a form of didactic 
literature, and he wrote his History of the Pe/oponneston War for 
those "who desire an exact knowledge of the past as an aid to the 
interpretation of the future.''^<> While Herodotus was particularly 
interested in causes* Thucydides was especially concerned with 
lessons* 

Some cautions are necessary to bear in mind abet history in 
its utilitarian role. From what has been said about its nature and 
methodology it is evident that history is not and cannot be an 
exact science.. It isa scie^i s only in the senseof being a search for 
the truth. As an effort to establish natural lav/Si science is based 
on two assumptions: that the phenomena concerned are 
recurrent and identical in each occurrence, and that the exact 
antecedents of each recurrence can be established and the 
relationship of cause and effect between natural events can 
therefore be formulated. Since the chemist or physicist can. by 
controlled experiments^ produce this recurrence under identical 
conditions, he can predict further recurrence. But cause and 
effect in human relationships cannot be exactly established. It is 
not possible to discover all the factors bearing on any event in 
human history; documents seldom yield complete or precise 
knowledge of them. Nor do the factors ever reappear in exactly 
the came combination. In other wordst while historians may 
repeat each other, history never completely repeats itself. For 
this reason the writing ot history is essentially an art. Written 
history cannot offer a perfect reconstruction of the past of 
mankind. No two situations are precisely alike^ and there is 
danger as well as value in historical parallels. When one relies on 
a historical parallel without appreciating aU the variations in 
past and present situations* he does so at his own peril. 
Suspicious as he is of historical analogies, the historian is apt to 
be wary of drawii.g precise or specific lessons from the past. 

Nevertheless, studying results of the historian's art is of 
immense value. By po^idedng the experience and precedents of 
the past, by studying methods that have worked well and those 
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that have worked badly in known situationsi wisdom can be 
acquired. Although study of the past cannot produce precise 
directions for the future ora capacity to prophesy* it can broaden 
human understanding and furnish a breadth of alternatives. Of 
courset even the broadest knowledge of history will not provide 
all the answers to the problems of today and tomorrow* but 
study oi the past is man*s best path to a better understanding of 
the present and to some surer guide to the future. It is perhaps 
clearest in telling him what not to do. 

What about the charges that in this swiftly changing world the 
past is no longer relevant? that history no longer is important? 
and why identify with the past at all? Why not start afresh and 
look ahead to some brave new world freed of the baggage of the 
ptist? Perhaps the best ans ver is that to change human affairs 
one must first understand their present state and how they 
reached this point. We cannot constructively move forward 
unless we know where we have been. Without the past, in other 
words, there is no standard to judge one's contribution to the 
present and the future. 

Devotees of history continue to stress its general value as part 
of the broad cultural background of a cultivated mind, the mark 
of an educated man* an asset in communication among 
professions. But the leader must also be aware that history has 
at times bent to serve special utilitarian purposes and interests 
and at times been perverted to propaganda. History may be 
taught or written to inspire patriotism, a love of courtryt and 
respect for i^s heroes. It may also be presented in such a way as to 
inspire hatred of other lands and peoples. It may be used or 
abused— as in Germany under Hitler and Italy under Mussoli- 
ni — to win support for a political regime. It has been employed to 
glorify a particular race* religion^ economic system* or creed. In 
Communist countriest where an official meaning is put on the 
past* it has been enlisted to promote the belief that their peoples 
are riding the steamroller of history^ But these are examples of 
the history of special pleadiug. 

The way people look at history immensely affects their whole 
idea system and often determines it. And sometimes judgments 
are made in ignorance^ For instance* students may regard the 
great American entrepreneurs of the last half of the nineteenth 
century -Vanderbilt. Carnegie, and others— as vastly talented 
men who brought the benefits of the industrial revolution to the 
people or as "robber barons" who seized industrial empires for 
their own a-i vantage. Either judgment can influence their view of 
present-day capitalism. 
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History in its many capacities and at its best remains useful 
and valuable in diverse ways. Every generation looks tot)«'*past 
for inspiration^ wisdom^ knowledge^ antecedents and prece- 
dents, and a source of ideas In meeting its own problems. In its 
capacity as a tool of research^ history has been used not only by 
historians to study the record of man's past but also by other 
disciplines as an aid in their research^ by political scientists and 
psychologists for example. As a laboratory of experience, 
history represents a broad foundation which can be drawn upon 
not only by other social sciences but also for individual 
education and training in the practice of an art or profession* as 
in the case of the military for whom vicarious experience is 
important. The study of history develops a sense of perspective* 
of the continuities and discontinuities, and of time in human 
affairs* A. L* Rowse has put it well: ''Not to have a sense of time is 
like having no ear or sense of beauty— it is to be bereft of a 
faculty."" 

To those who cultivate it* history offers pleasures as well as a 
broadening of intellectual horizons* an appreciation of other 
peoples' cultures as well as one's own. Much can be learned from 
defeats and mistakes in national history— as muchi if not more* 
as from successes. The phenomenon ofcultural lag, of continuing 
established ways long after the reasons for doing so have 
vanished^ has appeared again and again in history— often 
leading to defeat in war. We ignore our past and other peoples' 
past at our peril 

Changing Fashions in 
HistoricQl Interpretation 

Underlying the historian's never-ending quest to understand 
and explain the past, to make it more relevant and useful is the 
question of interpretation. The search over the centuries for the 
key to unlock the pasti to discover the most penetrating 
syntheses and meanings in the human story* has given rise to a 
number of diverse and often conflicting theories of historical 
interpretation. To understand that story historians have viewed 
the past through different spectacles— through different ap- 
proaches to the selection and emphasis among facts and the 
causes of change. While they agree on the general importance of 
history, they have disagreed and continue to disagree on which 
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approach is ihe most useful and valuable. Since each historian 
cannot entirely escape the influences of the period in which he 
livesi even if he wished to do so, the changing fashions in theory 
usually reflect the needs and values of the age in which they were 
produced. 

Volumes have been written on philosophies and theories of 
history* Some ages have stressed theological interpretations. 
Indeed, history as the gradual unfolding of a divine plan has had 
a strong influence not only in the ancient and medieval worlds 
but in colonial America as welh where the early historians saw 
divine providence at work in the happenings in the "New 
Canaan The Enlightenment of the eighte b century, usually 
identified aK the beginning of modern hlsi introduced new 
approaches. Freeing history from theoK>jjyi the Enlightenment 
encouraged the pursuit of knowledge for its own sake and 
nourished the critical spirit in the use of historical sources. 

Building on such bases, modern historical theory emerged in 
the nineteenth century in a number of distinct forms. One may be 
termed the *'great hero'* theory— that the most fruitful approach 
to history is through studying the lives of the great men of the 
past* But the question whether men make history or history 
makes men has long been disputed, and before the century was 
over the "great hero'* theory was seriously challenged. Some 
scholars believe that the "movers and shakers/' for example 
statesmen and generals, are simply products of their times and 
that their iictivities are conditioned by the times. Others would 
argue that great men can influence their times within limits and 
that the human story is one of interaction between the leaders 
and their times. They would hold that leaders are sometimes 
compelled to act the way they do as a result of social and 
economic factors, but at times Ihey can influence and thereby 
affect the course of history iind that both approaches are 
valuable. 

The search in the nineteenth century for the key principles of 
historical change led one influential German philosopher to 
stress the importance of ideas, another of economics^ To Georg 
Hegel each era was dominated by a specific idoa* and the 
human struggle in each epoch constituted a contest between the 
idea and its counteraction. The importance of the ideai 
emphasized by the Hegelian school, came to dominate American 
historiography in the latter part of the nineteenth century, and 
the interpretations of history resting on divine intervention and 
the great hero took second phice. Under such influence the ideas 
of freedonii democracyi and the Union are advantied £is thfi 
touchstones of American progress. 
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But to Karl Marx» the German exponent of a materialistic 
interpretationi who bent HegeVs system to his own purposes* the 
path to understanding any historical era was the study of its 
methods of producing and exchanging goods and of the struggle 
between ruling and oppressed classes. Marxi it has been pointed 
outt invented neither the economic nor the class interpretation of 
history but he infused the theory with system and a crusadii^ 
spirit. The Marxian stress on the inevitability of the historical 
process— the class struggle* the triumph of the proletariat, and 
the eventual emergence of a Utopianstate— in which Communist 
doctrine is rooted has led modem Communists to regard history 
as the center of all the sciences. 

In contrast to the Marxian interpretation* the approach to 
history in the West has remained pluralistic and essentially 
open-ended, While few American historians adopted a doctri- 
naire Marxian approach* scholars were influenced to pay more 
attentioon to economic factors. Charles A. Beard* author of An 
Economic Interpretation of thf^ Constitution (1913), led a host of 
American historians who focused on economic interest as a 
central force in shaping political and social change* and many 
publications have appeared that interpret various phases of 
American history from an economic standpoint. 

Less influential on American historiography to date have been 
the European theorists* such as Arnold ]. Toynbee and Oswald 
Spengler in the twentieth century* who from time to time have 
attempted to explain the rise and fall of civilizations. More 
typical and influential have been the interpretations by 
American scholars based on specific principles or theses 
applicable to American circumstances. Two or the most notable 
have been Frederick fackson Turner^s thesis and Alfred 
Thayer Mahan^s doctrine of sea power. In his provocative essay* 
'*The Significance of the Frontier in American History/* 
presented in 1693* Turner put forih his concept that the 
westward movement gave American democracy its distinctive 
characteristics and that the disappearance of the area of free 
land by 1S90 marked the close of an era in American history. 
While Turner s^'^essed domestic factors to explain American 
development! Admiral Mahaninhis The Influence of Sea Power 
upon History, 1660-1763 {1890) and The Influence of Sea Power 
upon the French Revolution and Empire^ 1793-1612 (1S92) put 
forth his thesis of the role of sea power in determining the 
destiny of modem nations. Drawing lessons from his studies of 
naval history^ the apostle of sea power called upon the United 
States to 'look outward" Bud fulfill its mission as a rising world 
power. As new interests and findings on the Ameri(;an scene 
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have appeared* the search for special theses or integrating 
principles on other fronts has continued in American historiog- 
raphy* 

Two schools revolving around opposite views of objectivity in 
historical writing deserve special notice. One, the school of 
"scientific history" that took Ranke as its hero* argued that 
objectivity was an attainable ideal. The accumulation of facts 
systematically and objectively set forth in monographs* studies 
on particular subjects, would provide the ultimate reality. The 
historian should therefore concentrate on collecting and verify- 
ing the facts. When properly arranged, the facts would in effect 
interpret themselves. Using Rankers guideline of telling the story 
as it really happened* history purported to be scientific and 
shared the heady state of science in the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century. The establishment of the first seminars in 
American universities for training American historians in 
stricter canons of historical scholarship arose out of this German 
influence. But this school came under increasing fire in the early 
twentieth century in Europe and theUnited States. In the United 
States the attack was led by the proponents of the "New 
History/' who argued that the historian neither could nor should 
be objective and that history should serve current interests of 
society and be in accord with the historian's own values. The 
leading exponent of this approach* fames Harvey Robinson* 
incorporated his views in TheNetv History (1912). A collabora- 
tor with Charles Beard in producing pioneering* broad-ranging 
texts in European history covering economict cultural, and 
political affairs* he was influential in persuading teachers of 
history to give more attention to contemporary problems. Thus* 
the "New History" school opened the door for history and 
historians to serve current political ends. 

Reinforcement of the attact 3n ^'scientific*' history came from 
the doctrine of ^'historical relativism'* which shared some 
elements in common with the '*New History." Carl L. Becker* a 
contemporary and friend of leading historians of the ^'New 
Schoor but less convinced than they of the utility of history as a 
direct instrument of social change* set forth the case for 
^'historical relativism" in his presidential address* "Everyman 
His Own Historian*" before the American Historical Association 
in December 1931. Sensitive to the limits of historical knowl- 
edge* he argued that historical facts cannot speak for themselves; 
that the historian must select and interpret factst and that the 
principles he employs in the process reflect the values and 
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interests of his own society. "If the essense of history is the 
memory of things said and donei" he contended* '*then it is 
obvious that every normal personi Mr. Everyman, knows some 
history/' As Becker portrayed it, the remembered past is 
essentially living history. ''Being neither omniscient nor omni- 
present,** he went on, "the historian is not the same person 
always and everywhere; and for himi as for Mr. Everymani the 
form and significance of remembered events, like the extension 
and velocity of physical objectSi will vary with the time and 
place of the observer.**" 

Like Backer, most American historians today would not 
subscribe to the idea that history should be deliberately enlisted 
as an instrument of social change. Certainly historians disagree 
on the direction social change should take and even the "New 
History" leaders did not act consistently in practice on the basis 
of this principler Most historians today accept the idea that a 
balance must be struck between history as a carefully re- 
searched body of facts and history as an exercise in interpreta- 
tion. They would agree that interpretation is necessary and 
inevitable but that objectivity, even if not completely attainable, 
must remain the goa]. They tend to avoid dogmatic theories but 
to look for insights and hypotheses from whatever quarter to 
shed light on the facts they gather. Suspicious of neat and easy 
generalizations or explanations resting on a single causei they 
subscribe to multiple causation, a pluralistic approach, to 
interpret the great changes in man's past. 

On the basis of past changes in historical fashionsi the rise and 
fall of successive theories of interpretation, we may *oe certain 
that history in the twenty-first century will be written 
differently from the way it is done today. The changing fashions 
have come not only in response to new research and findings and 
new weapons in the historian's arsenal but also to new needs. 
Each generation rewrites history in terms of its problems, 
interestsi and tastes. It holds up a new mirror to the past it 
cannot completely recover on to change the figure, refocuses its 
lens. The discipUne has responded to every great current ofideas 
in the Western world since its emergence in modern dress in the 
eighteenth century— to sciencei evolution, democracyi national- 
ism, sociology, psychology, and so forth. The contents, as well as 
the techniques and interpretations, of history reflect the 
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changing influences from generation to generation. Modern 
history began with a focus largely on politics and war^ with 
kings and their conquests. In recent years there has been more 
and more interest in economic, social, and cultural matters. New 
fields of interest have arisen and the older fields have been 
broadened and en richedf The varieties of history are greater than 
ever. Political history^ religious history^ military history^ and 
biographical history exist side by side with social history, 
intellectual history (sometimes called the history of ideas or 
cultural history )f and economic history and its more specialized 
forms, labor and business history. There is more interest than 
ever in contemporary history^ the study of the recent past^ in 
comparative history^ ethnic history^ and urban history. With 
their connections with other social sciences stronger than ever^ 
the practitioners are adapting interdisciplinary approaches and 
sociological, psychological, and quantitative techniques to older 
as well as newer forms of history. 

The legacy of ferment left from older debates in historical 
interpretation continues in the newer guises, particularly over 
trends in recent history. Thus a dispute rages between those who 
accept conventional or official interpretations for the outbreek 
of World War h World War U. and the Cold War and those wlio 
adopt revisionist views, and between those who would empha- 
size ''consensus" in modern history and those who would stress 
"conflict.'' Regardless of the outcome of current debates among 
scholars, we may be sure that the same phenomena looked at 
from different points of view, in the future as in the past, will 
produce different interpretations. 

The awesome problems of the current dynamic age in the wake 
of two destructive world conflicts, the spread of nucle<ir 
weapons and revolutionary warfare, and doubt raised about the 
future of mankind have set historians once more to reexamine 
the past in search of wisdom, understanding, and guidance. That 
search would appear to underscore H. G. Wells' characterization 
of history as "more and more a race between education and 
catastrophe.'' Once more the Inseparability of the past from the 
present is being demonstrated. Inevitably the turmoil of the 
twentieth century and the anxiety over national security and 
survival have led historians to take a fresh look at the military 
factor, as well as the relations between military affairs and 
society, in man's past. And the same broadening, deepening, and 
cross'*fertilization in technique, content, and interpretation 
apparent in other fields of history in this century are increasing- 
ly reflected in the area that lies on the frontier between general 
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history and military art and science, the field of military history, 
to which "we now turn. 
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Chapter 2 



A Perspective on 
Military History 

Col> Thomas E. Griess 

Not infrequently critics charge that history is of marginal 
value because it has little relevance to the present. They argue 
that the living present* not the dead past* is important and 
demands attention. This claim is usually based upon a 
dangerously narrow and unbalanced view of the present and 
ignores the everyday use people make of the past. We cannot 
escape history because the present is an extension of historical 
events that in some instances are still running their course. Most 
current problems originated in the past» and the forces working 
upon contemporary society are better understood by knowing 
something of the historical roots of those forces. People cannot 
avoid making judgments or taking sides on controversial issues 
indefinitely; neither bland* uninformed compromise nor alleged- 
ly sophisticated skepticism are suitable substitutes for a 
knowledge of the past which will assist them in criticizing and 
reevaluating their assumptions and Judgments. Convictionsr 
values, and standards accumulate over time; one generation 
modifies those passed on by a previous generation, but it also 
builds upon the earlier standards and passes on to the next 
generation a changed but still historically growing body of 
conclusions. Not a few presidents have placed high value on 
reading and knowing his tory» and the shelves in bookstores and 
libraries continue to grow with new works on all types of 
history^ The public demandrat least* does not seem tosustain the 
pessimistic claim about irrelevance. 

Like the general discipline* military history also has its critics 
and its advocates, as well as a substantial appeal to bothcivilian 
and military audiences. The fraternity of scholars has tradition* 
ally shown some skepticism toward military history, despite 
rejoinders from distinguished advocates. That attitude has 
stemmed from at least two causes. First* hating the futility of 
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war, historians have dwelt largely on cause and effect and have 
shown minimal concern for how war has historically become 
institutionalized. Second, they have rebelled against the 
utilitarian aspects of operational military history. Until very 
recently in America, these two considerations have influenced 
most writers of general history against incorporating, or at least 
recognizing, military history as an important element in the 
broader narratives. Charles Francis Adams recognized this 
feeling when he advocated higher esteem for military history at 
the 1899 meeting of the American Historical Association and 
urged general historians to encourage the writing of factual 
military history and to rely upon, even incorporate, it in their 
works. 

Indeed, the aggressivei combative nature of man and the 
historical resort to force by nations has made the study of war 
inevitable. Sir Charles Oman argued that ''one may dislike war 
just as one dislikes disease; but to decry the necessity for study- 
ing il _ , is no less absurd than it would be to minimize the need 
for medical investigation because one disliked cancer or 
tuberculosis.'* Similarlyi Cyril Falls laler took up the cudgel for 
studying military history as opposed to studying primarily the 
laboreri the peasant, or the ruler:^ 

Whal \ ivnni lt> urge is Ihnt nil mL-n. common anil unRonnnon. ^rcM nnd 
smnW , H . have been profoundly imd uncciksinj;ly inriuL*nccd liy w^inOiir 
litcnilurc. our arX ami our ar4:hik*4;turcnrc slampcd witKtha VL*stigcsof 
Wfir Our vL*ry Inngungc has a thousnnd hrllJcosc words i^Tiil phriiscs 
woven into its fnbric. And our matcritd di^slinias. our socitil lifi^ ;ind 
hfibits. our industry find trndi^. hnve assumed Ihcir prcscni forms and 

chiirticlerislics Inr^cly ^isthcn^sull of wnr Wcarc. »!lof ur. indcod. 

Ihc heirs of mnny wars. 

Thus it has been throughoul most of history. Men. sometimes 
participants, have always written about war in one form or 
another^ The thoughtful professional soldier is well advised to 
consider what military history encompasses, to appreciate how 
il properly must remain part of the overall discipline of history, 
and to understand how study of the subject can be personally 
meaningful. Frank Craven made the point clearly in 1959: 

Let it Uk admillL*d thnt the mudcrn trf;hnoloj;L4:;kl nwolulton h^is 
confronted us wilh mililary i>rol>K*ms of tinprL'CttdfnlL'd complcxily. 
problems made ^ill Ihc jnort* diffiudt because of Ihc s<uAii\ »nd polihcftl 
turbulence of tht* ngc ui whkU live, Ijui prcdsdy bi^catiftc of Utcst* 
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revoiutionary developments^ lei me suggest thst you had better study 
military history, indeed all history, as no generation of military men 
have studied it berore.^ 

The Scope of Military History 

Not until the early 1800s did military history become a special 
field apart from general history, {omini* the nineteenth century 
Swiss theorist* recognized three kinds of military history. The 
first he categorized as the pure version^the recounting in 
minute and pedantic terms of all aspects of a given battle, 
including such details as hourly locations of small units. This 
recounting was done without much concern for useful analysis. 
The second form* he said* used a campaign or battle to examine 
the principles of waging war; it analyzed the relationship 
between events and principles, and* applied in broad context* 
could reveal somethingof the evolution of the art of war.Jomini's 
third category was political-military history^the examination 
of war in its broadest spectrum through association of military 
with political, social, and economic factors. 

While Jomini was thinking and writing essentially about 
military strategy* the great Prussian military thinker, Karl von 
Clausewitz, was studying the entire problem of war. Seeking to 
develop a theory of war, Clausewitz considered and wrote [On 
War) about the basic aspects of conflict between nations. In so 
doing* he was producing military history which can properly be 
classified under Jomini's third category. At the same time* he 
devoted considerable coverage to an examination of principles 
and generalship through the device of rigorous analysis and 
criticism. (See Chapter 4.) 

Although the study of military history in terms of fomini's 
second category (analysis of principles) can benefit the soldier, 
this approach also has its shortcomings* particularly in more 
modern times. In the first place, considered from the larger view 
of war as organized international violence* such analysis is most 
meaningful if the contest on the battlefield is decisive and 
overriding in the conflict. For a time in history this was often the 
case* But once industrialization and war were linked, the 
battlefield leader found it difficult to bring about the over- 
whelmingly decisive engagement.^ Seconds this analytically 
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operational view of military history slights the important 
institutional developments that take place within an army and 
the important roles they play during times of peace orprolonged 
periods of international tension. 

Probably for this second reasoni about the turn of the 
twentieth century a few ;r>dividuals in some European countries 
expressed interest in a broader view of military history. In a 
laborious dialectical examination of the term in a 1914 lecture at 
Cambridge, Sir John W. Fortescue finally concluded that military 
history "is the history of the external police of communities and 
nations Across the North Sea in Germany,Hans Delbrtick was 
questioning the approach of the Genera! Staff which prized and 
exploited military history as operational history* useful for its 
examinations of principles and strategy. Delbriick was interest- 
ed in operations^ but his interest was more in general ideas and 
tendencies than in minute detail or practical principles. He 
wanted his history of the art of war to analyze the subject within 
the broader framework of political history. In France during this 
period, Jean faures, the prominent socialist political leader and 
theoretician, was articulating the theory that military endeavors 
could be successful only when military institution's accurately 
reflected the composition and aspirations of the entire nation. 

After World War I, the Russian military theorist, M- V. 
Frunze* following Marx and Lenin in their acceptance of 
Clausewitz's dictum that war was an extension of pnlitics* 
reflected on his nation*s experiences and accepted Jaur&s*s 
theories as the foundation of a much broader definition of 
military history. Frunze noted that the actions of persons 
actually under arms could not be understood without consider- 
ing the entire social context within which those actions took 
place. In a number of writings, Lenin denied the purely military 
character of the First World War, stating in one instance that 
"appearance is not reality. The more dominated by military 
factors a war may seem to be^ the more political is its actual 
nature, and this applies equally in reverse.*'^ While Stalin 
attempted to refute Clausewitz in the anti-German atmosphere 
in the Soviet Union at the end of Work War IL he did so only to 
the extent of abandoning the outdated technical aspects of 
Clausewitz^s theses. To this day* the theory of the interrelation^ 
ship of military activity and national activity is woven into the 
fabric of the Soviet approach to military history. 
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Until World War II most U,? Army officers Ihoughl of 
military history as being the systematic analysis of how the 
military forces of a country waged war As late as the 1940si for 
example, Matthew Steele*s American Campafgnsi written 
expressly for the purpose of analyzing campaigns and battles, 
was used in Army schools. And in 1937 a Fort Benning reference 
text termed military history ''the professional analysis of events 
and operations'* and envisioned it as beingthe*'iaboratory phase 
of military science." In short, the Infantry School considered 
military history of most value when it was used to provide 
historical documentation to support military doctrine. This ap- 
plication of military history bore a striking similarity to ideas 
advanced in England a decade earlier by J.F.C. Fuller in a 
seminal work that advocated developing a science of war in 
order to understand and apply better the art of war,* 

By the turn of the century, nonetheless, some slight interest in 
turning military history to broader themes of national policy and 
strategy had developed in America. This currents somewhat akin 
to the work of Ctausewitz» was characterized by Walter Miltis as 
'*the literature of popular education for publics pad politicians in 
strategy* in military poHcy and in the theory of war/"^ !t is best 
exemplified by Emory Upton's The Mi/itary Policy of the United 
Stotes Since 1775 (1904) and Alfred Thayer Mahans The 
Influence of Sea Power on History. 1660-1773 (1890), Both 
authors used military history in an attempt to influence national 
military policy; at the same time^ in other works, both men also 
wrote military history of the technical varietj in an attempt to 
analyze principles or professional institutions. 

Following World War II and the Korean War a note of 
despondency concen ing the relevance of military history bcgnn 
to be heard. This discouragement* largely voiced by civilian 
critics, was rooted in the belief that military history* though 
broadened somewhat, was stilt too technical and utilitarian in 
purpose and that if it was to be of more than antiquarian interest 
it had to become a broad study of war itself. ]. F. Fuller, the 
outspoken^ earlier advocate of considering war and peace as 
related phenomena in an inevitable cycle» claimed that since war 
had become policy itself it had to be st udied to "regulate human 
affairs/ Walter Miliis went further and argued that nuclear 
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weapons made most of the traditional materials of operational 
military history inapplicable. Concluding that a nation's use of 
war as an instrument* now» more then even encompassed every 
aspect of its social, political, and economic order* as well as the 
purely military facton he questioned whettier a modem 
commander might not find the study of past generalship actually 
deleterious. In his view, only if one studied war in its broadest 
terms— that is, made it less military and more civilian— would 
the exercise prove useful. Although agreeing that the relation- 
ship of war to society was importanc, Cyril Falls took issue with 
Millis and perspicaciously observed that ''small wars without 
nuclear weapons have not been avoided and remain a possibili- 
ty."^ Falls might have added that from another viewpoint nuclear 
weapons required formulation of a new doctrine which could 
only be illu.ninated, not retarded by the experience of earlier 
thinkers who hadalso grappled with revolutionary weapons. On 
if awesome new weapons now exist* the human being has not 
changed much and tha basic requirements for thoughtful 
leadership remain and are intensified. 

Discussion over the nature of military history has been 
influenced to some degree by contemporary interpretations of 
the war in Vietnam. In a thoughtful critique of 1971 on the state 
01 military history* Peter Paret noted that much work was being 
devoted to civilian ratherthan military aspects and that too few 
historians were "interested in war and in military institutions 
for their own sake.**^ Despite the assumed irrelevance of the 
subject, the continuing discussion has stimulated an apparently 
greater interest among civilian scholars in teaching military 
history in the universities. Paradoxically! the rising civilian 
interest came at a time when the'trend within the Army was 
toward minimizing military history in its own school system* a 
trend only partially reversed as a result of an adhoc committee 
study in 1971^ [See Chapters 17 and 23.] Revived interest has 
generally involved studying war and its institutions ir j broad 
context, ahhough more meaningful and sophisticated ap- 
proaches to operational military history are being devised as 
well. As war has become more industrialized an datl-consuming» 
military historians are broadening their approach to studying 
and writing about it. The Army's present coijcept of what 
comprises military history reflects these shifting tides of 
opinion. 
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The Army has officially defined military history as an 
objective, accurate^ descriptive* and interpretive record of all 
activities of ihe Armed Forces in peace and war. Expressed 
another way» military history is concerned with how nations 
prepare for war» how they wage and terminate wars* how 
preparing for and fighting wars influences society* and how 
nations assign and regulate the peacetime functions of armed 
forces. Because historians and readers alike often refer to types 
of military history, one might offer the following useful 
categories: 

Operattonoi: combat or military aspects; encompasses logis^ 
tics, tactics* military strategy and leadership; includes campaign 
studies and operationally oriented biography. 

Administrolive ond TechnicoJ: generally functional and 
professional activities of armed forces; includes studies of 
doctrine and organizational structure* procurement and training 
of manpower* and weapons developments; involves both 
peacetime and wartime developments. 

The Military and Society: in an historical sense* considers the 
entire spectrum of military affairs throughout the cycle of war 
and peace; deals with national strategy and encompasses the 
relationship among the military^ social* politicalt economic^ and 
psychological elements at the national level; deals with 
institutional problems* solutions* and developments; explores 
the relationship between civil and military authority. 

These categories arc not mutually exclusive* and they are 
conceptual in nature rather than exact definitions. Because they 
are intentionally broad* a given work on military history usually 
will deal in some degree with each category^ although it may 
emphasize one. 



The Value of Military History 

Soldiers have traditionally attached utilitarian value to the 
study of military history while scholars have been more 
attracted by the educational value of the subject. It actually 
contributes in both ways to the development of the professional 
officer and the discussion that follows deals with both of them. 
If sharpened judgment* improved perception* and a broadened 
perspective are valuable to anyone* they are crucially Important 
to soldiers who may be vitally concerned with problems of 
national importance and who* throughout their lives* deal with 
the capabilities and limitations of men and women. 
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Studying military history can also help compensale for 
deficiencies in individual experience. Soldiers may serve only 
two or three years in a combat zone during their professional 
careers. Somehow, they must prepare themselves for waging 
war without the benefit of much practice* It is almost as if a 
doctor faced a crucial operation after nothing but medical school 
observation and practice on animals. Although what one teams 
from military history will not displace what one has already 
learned from experience, it will illuminate what is Important in 
(hat experience. Careful and critical reading of military history 
permits analyses of operations conducted under varying 
conditions and broadens and deepens understanding. Moreover* 
as one continues reading over a period of years, he or she will 
develop a critical faculty in assimilating material and integrat- 
ing it with experience. Ultimately, the soldier will sift out those 
idetist conceptions, or principles that have gradually come to be 
most valuable in a personal sense. It is not an exaggeration to 
claim that individuals who know what was attempted in the 
pasti the conditions under which it was attempted* and what 
results followedi are less likely to grope haltingly when faced 
with their own immediate problems. As Ardant du Picq 
concluded from his studies of battlefield conduct, ""whoever has 
seen, is to a method basrd on his own knowledge* his 
person-, .perience as a soldier. But experience is long and life is 
short* The experiences of each cannol therefore be completed 
except by. those of others."^'* 

Military history offers soldiers an opportunity to improve 
their professional quQlifications. Indeedi in a world growing 
ever more complexand in a society which increasingly questions 
old methods and values, soldiers must study their profession 
continuously if they expect to meet the challenges which the 
unlimited liability clause in battle may pose at any time. No one 
field of study will guarantee success on the battiefieldf but 
lackinj^ actual experience in combat the thoughtful soldier will 
do well to turn to the study of past wars. And even combat 
experience unaccompanied by professional study and reflection 
may not stimulate professional growth. (Frederick the Great 
{:haracterized some men as having little more imagination than 
the mule which campaigned with Prince Eugene in the eighteenth 
century*) Among 4*000 Army officers of all grades surveyed in 
1971, two out of three indicated that the study of military history 
had been professionally beneficial. According to these officers. 
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whose appreciation increased with military ranki the principal 
benefits are insight gained from studying problems which 
illuminate contemporary difficulties and perception gained from 
studying military success and failure.^^ 

A caveat is necessary, however History provides no clear cut 
lessons for the reader. Situations in history may resemble 
contemporary ones* but they are never exactly alike, and it is a 
foolish person who tries blindly to apply a purely historical 
solution to a contemporary problem. Wars resemble e jh other 
more than they resemble other human activities, but similarities 
between wars can be exaggerated As Michael Howard warned^ 

the differences brought about beiween one war and another by social or 
technological changes are itnmensei and ati uniiiteLligcnt study of 
military history which does iiot take adequate account of these changes 
may quite easily be more daUgcrq^s than no study at alL Like the 
statcsmaiii the soldier has to steer between thedangetsof repeatfiig the 
errors of the past because hei^ ignorant thai they have been maddand of 
remaining bound by theories deduced from Past history although 
changes in conditions have rendered these theories obsolete^' 

Carefully grounded in military history* the soldier can 
nevertheless develop useful theories* ideasi and interpretations 
about the practice of the military profession. This is the 
immensely stimulating and educational role of the critic, a role in 
which one explores and tests alternative solutions to a given 
problem. The person who attempts this exercise will need to 
know military history well since it will form the base of the 
criticism, whether the problem is strategic* tactical, logistical^ or 
social. A knowledge of philosophy^ political science^ and 
sociology will also be useful to complement the historical base* 
And our critic will still need much patience^ analytical skilh 
honesty* and objectivity. Such quatificationsi exploited by 
individual brilliance and dedication^ produced a Clausewiiz, 
And this type of critical inquiry led Liddell Hart to discover and 
advocate his "indirect approach." Here we have an example of 
how military history studied in depth and involving careful 
research can provide the basis of a doctrinal idea. After 
considerable study* Liddell Hart wrote Strategy^ which was a 
form of special pleading for the theory of Lhe indirecL approach* 
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using selected examples to support that theory which earlier 
research had assured him was universally valid.*^ 

But conceptions based upon historical experience do not 
necessarily guarantee success in the field. A careful study of 
history will illustrate that principles are not immutable rules 
which the commander is forbidden to violate. Nor should a 
theory be based on historical examples arbitrarily selected to 
support Bfi unfounded preconception. What is necessary is 
rigorous testing and honestt thorough research. If an historically 
based principle is falliblet however* it is infinitely better than 
pure theory ungrounded on historical experience. The French 
strategic paralysis in 1940, forexample* resulted at least as much 
from faulty, highly theoretical thinking as from lack of resour- 
ces. 

The study of military history, particularly of the operational 
varietyt can inspire many men and women* Because of the 
tendency to magnify the obstacles and hardships of warfare* 
soldiers may adjust more quickly to combat if they know that 
others have overcome similar or worse conditions* Accuracy of 
depiction is important* however* for inspiration can turn to 
disillusion if the history is distorted or propagandist. Overly 
didactic unit histories may paint war romantically and the deeds 
of the unit in terms more mythical than realistic* When the young 
scldier of the unit then first experiences war he may find the 
shock completely demoralizing* And if military history is 
exploited too often to stimulate a superficial patriotism* it can 
produce cynicism among throughtful persons. 

Historically* pride of profession has been a necessary and 
foremost characteristic of the soldier* A wide and critical 
reading of military history can help the soldier define and 
appreciate the meaning of professionalism. Personal under- 
standing will be shaped by learning what others have used as 
yardsticks in the past* Broad study and careful reflection on 
earlier views will also encourage analysis of the military ethic 
which can stimulate useful discussion of that ethic with others 
who may be less well informed. What obligations does 
profession ali' .n require? How do the demands of war determine 
the nature of military professionalism? How does one educate 
oneself for the grave responsibilities of leadership on the 
battlefield? History can help provide answers to these ques- 
tions* 

Professionalism also nurtures the ability to reach conclusions 
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by combining recognition of a sense of duty with a scientific 
commitment to the determination of cause and effect. Studied in 
depthi military history nan contribute to learning this approach 
to a problem. The scientist works with matter, energy* and 
natural laws, but the soldier in addition works with the mosi 
unpredictable material of all— human beings. The leader's 
mental attitude, or professional frame of mind* must accordingly 
be both tough and compassionate. Studying military history can 
help one gauge human capabilities and limitations while offering 
guidelines on how to make the best use of both. It may also help 
some soldiers learn how to lead faltering human beings to 
accomplishments they believe beyond them. Speaking to British 
Staff College candidates. Sir Archibald PercivalWavell advised: 

Study the human side of history, , , tolcam that Napoleon in 1796 with 
20>000 beni combined forces of 3o,000 by something called economy of 
force or operating on interior lines is a mere waste of time. If you can 
understand how n young unknown man inspired a half starved ragged, 
rather Bolshie crowd; how he filled their bellies; how he outmarched, 
outwitted, outbluffcd and defeated men who had studied war all their 
lives and waged it according to the lext*bouks of their time, you will 
have learnt something worth knowing,^^ 

Personal study for the American troop leader must also 
include an examination of American insMtutionSf society* 
customs* and general history since they contribute to beliefs and 
ideals that motivate subordinates. Study of the American 
military experience can help a leader gain valuable insights; the 
changing outlook of citizens who enter the Army and their 
reactions to military service; views of the regular versus those of 
the conscript; what subordinates expect of their leaders; and 
human reactions to adversity. Leadership* an important aspect 
of professionalism! can be profitably studied by reading history 
with its many examples, good and bad The leader who knows 
his own leadership style learns whal to emulate and what to 
avoid. In learning vicariously about people one perceives that 
the basic elements of human nature do not change even though 
society and institutions are in a constant slate of flux. This 
perception requires a critical reading of works which may be 
self-seeking autobiographies or propaganda offered under the 
guise of history. 

There is a good deal of the visceral in military leadership* but 
the moral side of leadership is particularly imporlant because it 
is so influenced by a person's character. By studying military 
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history one can leiirn something about strength of character. In 
all American military annalst there is no better example of 
contrasting character in battlefield leadership than that of Lee 
and Hooker at Chancellors ville where the absence of strong 
leadership doomed a brilliant plan to failure. But leadership 
involves more than personal resolution or physical courage: It 
includes a deep and abiding understanding of the traits, 
weaknesses, anr^ aspirations of subordinates. And it involves 
personal integrity as well. Beginning with Washington* through 
Sherman* Leet Pershing* and beyond* a long* honored list, the 
student can find a tradition of integrity well worth emulating. 

Careful reading of military history can supply a valuable 
perspective for the critical examination of contemporary 
problems. Historical perspective leads to a sense of proportion 
and encourages the long view; it contributes to an awareness 
that life moves in a channel of continuous change* thus helping to 
counter excessive optimism or pessimism about current devel- 
opments. Moreover* it will help one reassess the values used to 
weigh achievemenlst methods* and decisions. Shielded from the 
heat and passion of partisan argument, for example, one can 
learn somethir^ of the wisdom as well as the practical 
difficulties in our subordination of military forces to civilian 
direction- Or the thoughtful person may appreciate that the 
apparent American penchant for absolutes can lead to a 
tendency to view problems as always susceptible of solution* 
thereby creating additional problems. Gradually, the student 
learns that with greater knowledge it is easier to assimilate new 
material and to associate the new with the old. Judgment grows 
more discriminatory* and one begins to separate the transitory 
from the permanent as ideas and concepts are weighed. One 
becomes aware that discerning differences in the historical flow 
of events is often more meaningful than establishing similarities 
through strained analogy. 

The sharpening of judgment is part of the total intellectual 
process to which a study of history contributes. Rather than 
testing hypotheses in search of predictive models* history deals 
with cause and effect of individual events. It broadens the 
soldiers vision and arouses curiosity about specific problems* 
none of which are exactly like those faced in the past. A careful 
reading of military history can help develop what Liddell Hart 
calls "the scientific approai;h'': 

Adaptalion to <.li(infjiiif{ comlitioihs i>s llic <;onditi<]n of survtvat. Tlii>s 
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prcludice combined with (he power of discernment and with a sense of 
proportion. . . . Discernment may be primarily a gift* and a sense of 
proportion, too. Out their development can be assisted by freedom from 
prejudice* which largeiy rests with the individual to aciiieve— and 
within his power to achieve it. Or at least lo approfich it. The way of 
approach is simple, if oot easy^rcquiring. above all* constant self* 
criticism and care for precise statement.*^ 

One can properly question that it is possible to learn strategy 
from a textbook in the same manner as one learns an academic 
skill But history can help the soldier by revealing qualities that 
other men have found useful in developing independence of mind 
and by emphasizing that confusion* lack of information* and 
friction are normal in war. Although no concrete lessons can be 
learned from history and then blindly appliedi there is an 
argument for the broad deduction of general principles* Based 
upon a careful analysis of warfarei for example* J,F.C, Fuller 
articulated the principles of war now generally accepted as 
doctrine throughout most of the world. Similarly* students learn 
some basic rules that usually pay dividends (e.g.* be stronger at 
the decisive point, thorotigh training often compensates for 
inferior strength* be aggressive]. They also learn that these rules 
are frequently violatedi sometimes knowingly and for specific 
reasons. 

Experience improperly gleaned can make one dogmatic and 
lead to an attempt to apply lessons too literally. But this 
vicarious experience is the raw material of imagination and can 
lead to the development of new ideas. Combined with intelli- 
gence and ingenuity* imagination caii leau to wisdom* sometimes 
a wisdom more advanced in years than a soldier's age would 
indicate* In search of either principles or wisdom* however* one 
must study military history critically and objectively. 

Alfred Vagts complained that military men too often looked 
backwiird* ignoring changed circumstances, in order to prepare 
for the future. And indeed historical examples are rarely* if 
ever« exact enough to allow unquestioning application to specific 
contemporary problems. By analyzing trends in tactics* strategy* 
and weapons* however* soldiers can grasp the evolution of 
warfare and learn something of the basis for doctrine— or devise 
a rationale for questioning it. 

There is* of course* a danger in blithely applying narrowly 
based historical experience to the general case in search of 
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doctrine. Although the historian tries to bring order out of chaos, 
his use of evidence is necessarily selective. Moreover* war is 
anything but simple. Weapons change* technology advancestthe 
motivation of human beings to fight varies: the last war may be 
completely irrelevant to the next one. Yet there are numerous 
vaiid examples of the doctrinal application of military hifitory; 
Studying the ancient art of warfare* Maurice of Nassau devised 
tactical changes which CustavusAdolphus brilliantly put to the 
battlefield test; a War Office committee painstakingly studied 
the British official history of World War I to confirm or to 
establish a basisfor changing the Field Service Regulations; a ndt 
more narrowly* anexhaustivestudy of the American intelligence 
failure at Pearl Harbor resulted in a statement of doctrinal 
principles for command application. Douglas MacArthur 
understood both the danger and the benefits of this doctrinal 
application: 

The militdry student does not seek (o learn from history theminiiliac of 
meihod and technique. In every age these arc dccisEvely influenced by 
the characlcristics of weapons currently available and by (he means at 
hand for maneuvering;, supplying, and eontrotUng eombat forces, Bui 
research does bring to tight ihose fundamental princfplcs. and fhefr 
CO mbina lions and nppticalions.whichJnihcpasLhavebeenProdueUve 
of success. These principles know no limilation of time. Consequently, 
the Army extends ils anatyticat interest lo ihe dust-buried accounts of 
wars long past as welt as lo those slill reeking with thescent of battle, if 
is the objocl of the search that diclalcs the field for its pursuit," 

As a final comment it is vitally important to reemphasize that 
the soldier's study of military history must involve more than 
purely operational accounts. He must also study the institution- 
al aspects of the military and the relationship between civilian 
and the soldier in peace and war: the development of the 
American military system within the society which fosters and 
sometimes berates it, and how military choice in strategy and 
tactics must conform to American traditions and the constitu- 
tional system. And studied in such broad context, military 
history can tell much about what Sir lohn Fortescue character- 
ized as the supreme test to which warsubjects a nation. The case 
for the study of military history in its broader milieu was well 
mtidi* by Richard Preston three decades ago; 

War, ;is Is becoming realized jn iho modem world* is more than a mere 
claah of nrms,The development of armies and nfihcir organization, and 
the narratives nC campnlgn strategy and of operational tactics, whrch 
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were formerly the military historian's exclusive concern, can be 
understood only in relation to developments jn the world at large, in 
relation to advances in technology. and inrelation to changes in political 
and economic organisation. 

In shorti as Michael Howard urged, the soldier should study 
military history in depth to get beneath the historian's 
necessarily imposed pattern of seeming orderliness and to try to 
understand what war is really like; in breadth to understand the 
flow of events and the existence of continuity or discontinuity 
therein; and in context to appreciate the political* social* and 
economic factors that exercise important influences on the 
military part of the equation.^^ 

In sum then, the study of military history has both an 
educational and a utilitarian value. It allows soldiers to look 
upon war as a whole and relate its activities to the periods of 
peace from which it rises and to which itinevitably returns. And 
soldiers who know what was attempted* and what results 
followed, are better able to deal positively with immediate 
problems. As their thought process grows more sophisticated* 
soldiers will attempt, more and more* to analyze critically* 
conceptualize creatively* and test theories. Military history also 
helps in developing a professional frame of mind— a mental 
attitude* In the leadership arena* it shows the great Importance 
of character and integrity. Finallyt military history studied in 
depth helps the soldier to see war* in Clausewitz's time-worn 
phrase, as a chameleon* a phenomenon that affects and draws its 
spirit from the society which spawns it. 
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Li. Cot. fohn F. Votaw 

Since military history covers vast areas* both topically and 
chronologically, thestudent who would enter the field has a wide 
range of choice* The study of Alexander theGreatt forinstance* 
still offers relevant insights into the exercise of power— military 
economic* and political^at the highest level; and a good 
biography of King Gustavus Adolphus of seventeenth-century 
Sweden offers a ca:>e history in the application of theory to the 
problems of reorganizing a military system, Frederick the Great 
tells us in his own words of tactical genius and the training of 
eighteenth- century soldiers* Napoleon Bonaparte has filled 
many bookstore shelves both directly through his memoirs and 
maxims and indirectly through a mass of idolizing and scathing 
biographies. From Napoleon the student can learn of generalship 
and in the process appreciate the crushing burden and responsi- 
bility of supreme command; he can better understand the 
military problems of maintaining an empire won by the sword 
and the limits of military power in suppressing newly aroused 
nationalism* 

Military history includes biography* fiction* battle narratives* 
memoirs* theoretical treatises* scientific discourses, philosophy* 
economic studies— and more. Studying the subject can be 
somewhat like shopping in a used book store where the books are 
stacked on many different shelves. If one enters with no idea of 
what he is looking for* chances are he will leave unsatisHed, But 
if he enters with somegenerat ideas of what he Is seeking* as well 
as ability to recognize valuable items not presently on his ''want 
list/' then the venture will be rewarding. 

The study of history is not a great search for details in the 
pages of dusty books; it involves the discovery of knowledge in 
the broader sense and the enrichment of the intellect., Military 
history is history first and military second* Methods of studying 
it are invariably tied to individual goals and individual concepts 
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of what military history is. If directed to prepare a list of the ten 
most important books of military history, ten different persons 
would probably draw up ten different lists, each list represent- 
ing its compiler's values, priorities, and biases, although some 
titles would appear on more than one list. In using this Guide and 
its extensive book lists, the reader laust decide what he is 
seeking and frame questions to be asked while readings 
questions that will deter aimless wandering. 

The skills needed to investigate the many dimensions of 
military history can be tailored to one's concept of the nature of 
history. The study of military history can be rewarding and 
exciting, but it can become drudgery if pursued in a methodical 
but plodding way. Students have a tendency to equate the study 
of history with the commitment to memory of facts that can be 
returned to the instructor at examination timelittle the worse for 
wear.' We are not concerned with this type of historical study. 
Allan Nevins. one of the most noted American historians, 
counsels: 

TtiL*rL* iS but unc ^»UlL*n ruttj tn rnadinK hislory: il should he rcm\ liy ihc 
btn/.ing itiuminntion of n ihw^i^i^hi^ i\tijMscd intcllccliiiil curiosily. . . . 
A sclf-sllmuicilcd jnlL*rcsK (*ne hascd uptm a fixed ftmbtliot} lo ntcislor 
some sclcci period of bisiory. nnti to itu syslemiilio. intriisivo 
rejiitm^. is of courso fitr more valuat>tc.tl ropn'sonlsnslrmiy (Usdptinctt 
impulse, not >i Irnnsionl iippelttu,- 



Essentials of a Sludy Program 

Military history should be studied in width, depths and. most 
importantly, in context. In this way. according to Professor 
Michael Howard, "the study of military history should not only 
enable the civilian to understand the nature ofwar andits part in 
shaping society, bul also directly improve the officers compe- 
tence in his profession." Reading with a purpose to gain a belter 
understanding of the nature of war and the practice of warfare 
sharpens the intellect and develops perspective lo face current 
problems in an informed manner as well as to plan for the future. 
But "history has limitations as aguiding signpost/' said Sir Basil 
H. LiddellHart/'for although it can show us the right direction, it 
does not give detailed information about the road condition.** 
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Bertr&nd Ru3a9H also offers some advice that is pertinent to the 
problem of beginning a study program:^ 

If hisiory Is not necessary lo your career* there is no point i.i reading it 
unless you enjoy it and find ii interestinfjp I do not mean ttiat the only 
point of history is to give pleasure— far from it. Jt has many other 

uses But it wilt not have these uses except Tor those that enjoy it. 

The same is true of such things as music and painting and poetry. To 
study these thinr^i either becajse you must* or because you wish to be 
cultured, makes it almost impossible to acquire what they have tooffer. 

Formal graduate training in military history is obviously one 
way tolaunch a long, rewarding career of continued study. There 
are many opportunities to pursuegraduatestudies in the service* 
all clearly spelled out in current regulations. You can complete 
nn unfinished degree with Army financial assistance which 
provides for full-time study as you near graduation. And the 
Army will share the cost of your gradually accumulating the 
necessary course work for an advanced degree* You may 
combine duty as an instructor and formal study in a nearby 
graduate institution. As long as continued educational develop- 
ment remains a goal in the Army* there will be opportunities for 
anyone with the detenr^nation to take advantage of them. 

Academic study is not Xbo only way. Ai^other is self- 
instruction through reading. It would be difficult if not 
impossible for anyone to construct a single reading list that 
would fit all the needs of students whose interests are 
nece'* jarily diverse; a more fruitful approach is to develop a set 
of questions around which a reading program may be built. The 
student must develop his own questions to reflect his goals, 
values* ^nd personal interests. 

How can you formulate that basic list ofquestions and themes 
that will govern your reading program? You will discover 
que^ions as you read* but* by way of ^aggostion* some of the 
fur ^%;ntal questions involve: 

— formation of armies (mililiat conscript, volunteer* 
mercenary) 

— ^Explaining why armies fight (religion, dynasiic interests^ 
nationalism, idc logy, discipline) 

—Assessing how armies fight (shock tactics, firepower, linear 
tactics, employment of masses* mobility, position warfare) 



^ Michnel tluwttrtl. " The IJae und Ab^i^t ^il Militiir^' H.Bli)tV>" fuirriuH oi thi- JtuyuJ Unili'il Srrvi^i' 
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—Investigation of the relationships between the armed forces 
(naval defense* the army as the first line of defense* geographic 
position of the state) 

—Who directs the employment of the armed forces (soldier 
king* chief executive* commanding general* general staffi legisla^ 
ture) 

—How armies are sustained (logistics* technology* morale* 
national style* industrial power) 

—How wars are ended (exhaustion* negotiated settlement* 
surrender* destruction) 

The ingredients of battle have prompted many soldiers and 
civilians to write extensively about how combat power is 
applied on the battlefield; tactics* training* doctrine* and 
generalship are frequently the subjects of these examinations. 
The men who wage war— commanders* statesmen* soldiers* 
guerrillas— are natural subjects of investigation to one interest- 
ed in gaining a better understanding of war^ The general has 
attracted much attentionas the focal point ofbattlefield activity. 

Each period of history has something to offer Try to jiermire 
what is distinctive about the military history of a given period. 
You might ask* for examplei if warfare as practiced by 
Napoleon's Gronde Armee was different from warfare in the 
time of Frederick the Great? Certainly. Armies were larger 
battlefields had expanded into theaters of war* logistics became 
more complex* and the French soldier was part of a more flexible 
army because he could be trusted not to desert. Frederick's army 
was dynastic* mercenary* expensive* and effective. Then you 
might ask what about the Napoleonic period is relevant to 
military affairs today? The idea is not to apply Napoleonic 
solutions to our current problems but to try to fathom how 
i lapoleon approached his problems* say with conscription and 
lacruitment* and then armed with new perspective tackle our 
own problems. History is not an exact sciencegovemedby rulesi 
theorems* postulates* and principles. Liddell Hart "always tried 
to take a projection from the past through the present into the 
future" in his study of military problems,'^ Sometimes the lens 
through which we view the past gets a little out of adjustment* 
distorting the image* but our improved understanding and 
sharpened perspective can help rectify that. 

What nonmilitary factors have affected the course of warfare 
over the ages? How is the decision to go to war arrived at? 
Frederick the Great and Napoleon Bonaparte ha ! less of a 
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problem in decidins foi war than did President Lincoln or 
President Franklin Roosevelt; in an autocracy the autocrat has 
powers of decision unchecked by democratic processes. Yet all 
f *>r mea were very sensitive to the opinions of others; in 
Frederick's case* the concern was for other monarchs, not the 
Prussian people. 

Finance and economics have frequently played important 
roles in warfare. Frederick depended on British financing during 
the Seven Years' War. Napoleon understood that economic 
power can be a successful adjunct to raw military power* but he 
also appreciated that without a navy it would not be possible to 
strike directly at Britain's mercantile power. The Continental 
System employed a type of boycott designed to seal off the 
European continent and deny markets to British goods. The plan 
had flaws* but it did squeeze the merchants in mighty Albion. 

Political and social factors also play an important role in 
warfare. Frederick was careful to promote discord among his 
potential enemies. In the American Civil Wan Lincoln played his 
powerful trump card, the emancipation of Negro slaves in the 
Southern $tate5t at the propitious moment to enlist support for 
the Northern cause both at horuo- and abroad. The Emancipation 
Proclamation was a military instrument, argues fohn Hope 
Franklin* that the president wielded only after he had gained a 
seeming victory at Antietam in September 1862.^ The assump- 
tion of victory disarmed the argument that the slaves were freed 
as an act of desperation and helped to sway opinion in Eng- 
land against intervention on the side of the South. In World War 
IL Roosevelt used the fervor generated by the Japanese atta:;k on 
Pearl Harbor to carry through full mobilization for war. 

Reading biographies of leading soldiers or statesmen is a good 
way to begin the study of military history. Examination of 
leadership during periods of great stress and crisis may well be a 
springboard to a satisfying reading program. A study of Franklin 
D< Roosevelt as war leader* for instance, can lead to an 
exploration of most of the aspects of modern war— leadership* 
political and military; decision making* personal and institution- 
al; mobilization and war production; censorship and propagan- 
da; diplomacy and national strategy. Such a study also 
illustrates the variety of approaches and interpretations 
different historians may use in dealing with a strong leader's 
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Examining Roosevelt's pari in Ihc coming of wan Charles A. 
Denrd found in 1G46 thai "At this point in its history the 
American Republic has arri^^ed under (he theory that the 
President of the United States possessos limitless authority 
publicly to misrepresent and secretly .1 control foreign policy* 
foreign affairs, and the war power/* Z\n> ining the evolution of 
American strategy. Maurine Matioff emphasized the different 
point, that the military planners"had also learned that whatever 
thetr tlieories and plans> they would have to reck/>n with an 
actwe and forceful Commander-in-Chief bent on pursuing his 
own course**.^ 

Although the president's bio^'rapher, James MacGiegor Burnci, 
oeems to agree with this interpietatio'i.he argues that Roosev.l. 
as war leader was intent on immediate tactical moves during the 
first years of the war rather lhan on grand strategy. "Roosevelt's 
utter concentration on the task at hand— -winning military 
victory— rnisec^ difficult problems, just as his absorption with 
v/inniiig elections at whatever cost had created difficulties 
during the peace years." Herbert i eis> on the other hand, finds 
the president noX so capricious as often paintedin his decision tc 
support unconditional bauender as the bastc Allied war (sim. 
The decision, hv says, was not made on the spur of Uie moment at 
the Casablanca press conference of 24 January 1943 bi*t was 
"preceded by discussion.*' Even though he may have acted on 
impulse in selecting that particular moment to make the 
announcement, "the record shows plainly that the idea of doing 
so had been in his mindfor some time."' Ail these interpretations 
of Roosevelt's actions are not necessarily incompatible: they 
simply illustrate the many facets of his wartime leadership and 
the ways in which historians look at them. 

Even in very narrow fields of historical study it is now almost 
impossible to roam through all the available literature in pursuit 
of ir objectives. As far back as 1879* in delivering liis 
inaugural address to the Military Service Institution of the 
United States, Maj. Gen. John M. Schofield alluded to the 
information explosion which has continually i;omplicated the 
labor of the military ftudent.^The proliferation of literature has 
increased many times since General Schofield made his obscr- 
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vation. It may be necessary to revise your questions and your 
reading program periodicatty» both to meet your needs» which 
certainty may change* and to accomodate the new literature in 
your Held of interest. 

The ^st way to keep your program current is to consult some 
of the many scholarly historical periodicals such as the 
American Historical Review ■ the fournoi of Modern History, and 
the fournaJ of American History.^ There are also specialized 
periodicals such as Choice and Perspective that are devoted 
almost entirely to short reviews of the most recent publications. 
Many weekly newspapers carry book reviews. The New Yorlt 
Times provides the Sunday reader with a large selection of 
reviews and the Times Literary Supplement (London— 
frequently called the TLS) even reviews scholarly foreign*^ 
language books. There are scores of magazines such asAmerican 
History Illustrated and History Today (Great Britain) that you 
can scan to keep current. Foreign Affairs has a handy list of 
available documents and monographs on a variety of subjects in 
addition to the useful book review section. The Superintendent 
of Documents in Washington! D.d can provide a list of 
publications available from the U.S. Government Printing 
Office. It is apparent that the many references available to 
update your reading program may in themselves be something of 
an obstacle; you cannot consult all of them. 



The Meclionics of Study 

Although it is more difficult to describe the mechanics of 
successful study than to raise questions* there are simple ways 
of organizing an approach to studying some of the fundamental 
questions. Ten years ago cadets at the U.S. Military Academy 
were taught to organize their study of military history around 
the ubiquitous '^principles of war.'' Many decades of teaching 
practices had led to that method. A broader concept of military 
history now forms tjie basis of study at West Point; cadets 
organize their inquiries by the device known as the threads of 
continuity. The ten ''threads** presently in use are as follows: 

Military theory and doctrine— ideas about war; a generally 
accepted body of ideas and practices that governs an army's 
organization, training, and fighting 
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Military professionalism— -an attitude or state of mind 
distinguishing the expert from the amateur. The military 
professional is an expert in the management of violence and is 
characterized by his sense of responsibility to his men and to the 
state. 

Generalship— the art of command at high levels. Generalship 
includes both leadership and management (but neither word is a 
synonym) and many diverse functions involvingpreparation for 
combat* supervision during combat* and administration and 
maintenance of combat strength. 

Strategy— the preparation for war and the waging of war; 
getting to the battlefield as opposed to action on the battlefield. 
Strategy is a changing concept now generally divided into 
national (or grand) strategy and military strate^^ (a component 
of national strategy). 

Tactics— the preparation for combat and the actual conduct of 
combat on th? battlefield 

Logistics and Administrations-defines the relationship be- 
tween the state*s economic capacity and its ability to support 
military forces 

Technology— in a military sense* the application of science to 
war. Technology includes not only new ideas* techniques* and 
equipment but also their application. 

Political factors— those characteristic elements or actions of 
governments affecting warfare 

Social factors— those elements affecting warfare that result 
from human relationships 

Economic factors— those elements affecting warfare that 
result from the production, distribution, and consumption of the 
resources of the state 

Portraying history as a "seamless web** or a **tapcstry of man*s 
past** with the woven strands representing the major themes is a 
commjnplacc,^" The threads **f continuity have no inherent 
worth; they function merfily as ways to get at information or as 
that lens used by Liddell Hart to place events in perspective. By 
examining a portion of the changing nature of war or warfare, for 
example tactics, over a specific period of lime such as 1850 to 
1950* one can expect to gain adeepur understanding of the nature 
of the whole. The ten threads of continuity are not necessarily 
definitive or final* but they nrc a useful means of organising the 
study of military history. 
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By the same token, the principles of war still have some utility, 
but now as part of the military theory and doctrine thread of 
continuity. Since the purpose of our study of military history is 
not to search out examples of the valid application of the 
principles of war and demonstrate that failure generally 
stemmed from ignorance of or unwillingness to abide by them, 
we can restore the principles to their proper historical position. 
Principles of one sort or another have been alluded to by most 
theorists and successful commanders. There must be some rules, 
however general, that will allow man to cope with war. Or so 
thought General I-F.C- Fuller when, from his study of Napole- 
onic warfare, he constructed the list of principles of war Ameri- 
can soldiers now generally recognize. Rear Adm- Joseph C- Wylie 
describes the principles as "an attempt to rationalize and 
categorize common sense.'' As long as a "principle of war'* 
remains a tool and does not become a maxim to be demonstrated 
as immutable the student can procetJ with confidence. Neither 
the threads of continuity nor the principles of war— or any 
conceptual device for that matter— can substitute for an 
intelligent and discriminating search to gain understanding of 
the past J' 

Somewhere in your study you wilt want to assess the 
strengths and weaknesses of a particular military system, the 
wisdom of a particular strategic decision, or the^generalship in a 
particular campaign, in short to render critical judgment on mil- 
itary history. Military men are trained to do just that, to solve 
problems by rational analysis and then choose the best course of 
action. It is through this process that they use history in 
formulating doctrine. But recognize that there is a difference 
between the military historian and the military critic, as the 
noted German military historian, Hans Delbriick. points out. 
Ideally the historian is concerned with describing events as 
accurately as possible in proper sequence and with cause and 
effect relationships in those events, not with personal judgments 
on the leading characters. The latter is the province of the 
military critic. Delbriick made this distinction. Peter Paret 
explain Sf not to "impute greater value to one or the otheri but to 
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establish meaningful standards for both.*'*^ And tlie distinction 
is valid, even though Delbriick's own works reflect much 
personal judgment, praise, and comdemnation. as do those of 
many other noted military historians who double as critics. 

Military men do need to prepare themselves to be critics and, 
when called upon, to use judgment sharpened by historical study 
in formulating Army doctrine. T^is preparation is clearly one of 
the uses of military history. But for the student of history to 
judge past activities and decisions by present standards or to 
assign praise or condemnation to acts of leadership in combat 
may result in distortion and injustice. 'What is the object of 
history?*' asked Liddell Hart. And his reply tohis own rhetorical 
question was "quite simply, 'truth'/*'* The student of military 
history should first seek the truth and then base his critical 
judgments upon it. recognizing that in the latter process he is 
acting as military critic and not as military historian. 

Because the pursuit of military history involves extensive 
reading, it is worthwhile to cultivate good reading habits. There 
are many good primers on the subject. Hotv to Study History by 
Norman F. Cantor and Richard I. Schneider is a good starting 
point. The Modem Researcher, revised edition, by Jacques 
Barzun and Henry F. Graff (New York: Harcourt. Brace, and 
World. 1957), and Understanding History, second edition* by 
Louis Gottschalk (New York: A. A. Knopf, 1969) are useful 
introductions to the historical method. Helen ]. Poulton's The 
Historian's Handbook A Descriptive Guide to Reference Works 
is indispensable. B.H. Liddell Hart's Why Dont We Learn From 
History? (London: Allen and Unwin. 1946] provides insight into 
the method of one of the great modem strategic theorists. For a 
provocative examination of the historical method in very 
readable and entertaining style see ].H. Hexter's The History 
Primer. 

Oliver L. Spaulding's advice on how to evaluate books on 
military history, given in lecture in 1922 and summarized in an 
Army pamphlet, is still basically sound. Spaulding stressed the 
value of book reviews and the use of title page, preface, index, 
table of contents, and bibliography as clues to the coverage of 
volumes, the credentials of their authors, and their value to the 
prospective reader. "A systematic useof book reviews and of the 
clues « * . will lead to the discard of many books and will direct 
the student s attention to the particular parts of those he wishes 
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to study.""* The ineffective way to read is to plunge in at the 
beginning and not stop until you reach the objective which lies 
near the index. There never is enough time to turn this method 
into an efficient one* but the opposite— -scanning the entire 
work— is as ineffective. You must identify the significant parts 
of the book and concentrate on detecting* then understanding* 
the author*s theses. Ask your own questions of the book* or no 
relevant answers will be forthcoming. What the author is trying 
to convince you of is not nearly so important as what his material 
and point of view mean to you. 

Where does one start with a reading program? Your interest 
has undoubtedly been stimulated by reading newspapers and 
magazines. For example* London Daily Express and Neiv York 
Daily News articles on Martin Bormann renewed public interest 
in the final days of World War II when Berlin fell to the Soviet 
Army. There IS a great deal ofpublished material on that subjectt 
as a quick check of the Header's Guide to Periodical Literature* 
the New Yorlt Times index* and any library's general card cata- 
log will reveal. If you find Bormann interestingt you might select 
the most recent article from the Header's Guide^The documenta- 
tion (footnotes* bibliography* text references) in the article will 
lead to other sources. 

After you have selected your book or article, read for the 
author's thesis and mentally note his documentation. One way to 
keep track of what you have read is to start a card file. Enter the 
author's full namet complete title of the book, place of 
publication* publisher* and date ofpublicationnear thetopof the 
card* Note the number of pages and comments on any unusual 
features of the book such as particularly wel^made maps. 
Briefly summarize in a sentence or two the topic of the book and 
the author's thesis. List your own impressions of the book with 
respect to your areas of interest. If the author is not familiar to 
you, make a biographical note. Finally* indicate where you 
located the book and include the library call number. This 
process sounds tedioust but it will pay off when you discover the 
limitations of your memory. Identifying the author's thesis will 
help in evaluating each piece you read. 

Along with a framework for studyt such as the threads of 
continuity* and a method of keeping track of what you have read* 
some suggestions regarding study techniques are in order. 
Responsible criticism is one way of testing your grasp of the 
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material you study. As military critic you are taking that step 
beyond merely understanding what happened and why it 
happened; judgment and assessment of accomplishments and 
errors are useful to the man interested in sharpening his 
perspective. Campaign and battk analysis can be conducted 
mentally only or in a written essay.^ There are different ways of 
organizing the analysis, some of which are familiar to any 
student of warfare. The commander*s estimate of the situation is 
a good format. Ask then answer the questions: (1) who was 
involved? (2) what happened? (3) when did it happen? (4) where 
did it happen? (5) how did the action develop? (6) why did things 
progress as they did? and (7) what was the significance of the 
action? This will generally lead you systematically through the 
action. 

Another way of making a campaign analysis is the narrative 
technique* which can be organized in the following fashion: 

—Evaluation of the strategic situation (period of history; war; 
international adversdifes; principal events leading up to the 
battle* campaign^ or conflict analyzed) 

—Review of the tactical setting (location; any terrain 
advantages held by either antagonist; approximate force ratios; 
types of forces if relevant; feasible courses of action available to 
antagonist) 

—List of other factors affecting the event (effects of terrain or 
weather; special advantages or disadvantages possessed by 
antagonists) 

—Synopsis of the conduct of theevent (opening moves; salient 
features; outcome) 
—Statement of the historical lessons provided by the event 
—Assessment of the significance of the event 
The following analysts of the battle of Gaugamela* in which 
Alexander the Great defeated the Persian army in 331 B.C., 
illustrates the narrative format* 

Strategic setting: Having secured the eastern Mediterranean 
with the victory aT'lssus and the successful siege of Tyre* 
Alexander marched his army eastward into the heart of the 
Persian Empire. Darius 111 was drawn into a decisive battle at 
Guagamela in the spring of 331 B.C, 

Tactical setting: Darius placed his troops on a broad plain and 
employed chariots with his infantry. Although the terrain 
favored neither side* the more numerous Persians extended far 
beyond the Mticedonian flanks, Darius attacked forcing Alex* 
ander to react. Expecting a Persian envelopmenti Alexander had 
deployed his army to refuse his flanks and to provide all around 
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security. The main striking force was positioned to exploit any 
gaps that might open in the advancing Persian front. 

Other factors: Alexander had scouted the battlefield. The 
Macedonians were rested; the Persians* perhaps less confident* 
had remained awake through the night. Weather had no 
significant effect on the battle. Darius apparently had planned to 
attack all along the line with no provision to exploit weaknesses 
in the Macedonian formation. 

Conduct of the battle: The Persian artny closed wiiJ a chariot 
and cavalry charge. The Macedonians inclined to their right in 
oblique order and^ as the Persians followed^ a gap opened near 
the Persian left. Seizing the opportunity* Alexander drove a 
wedge of Companion cavalry into the breech and dispersed the 
Persian infantry. King Darius fled the battlefield close behind 
them. The Persian cavalry had enveloped the Macedonian left^ 
but Alexander reinforced. The flight of the Persian infantry soon 
spread to the cavalry and a general retreat began. Alexander 
relentlessly pursued the remnants of the Persian force through 
the night* effectively destroying Darius's army. 

Lessons: Alexander calculated that the Persian formation 
would break apart as it attacked and therefore was justified in 
surrendering the tactical initiative by standing on the defensive. 
Carefully weighing the terrain conditions* the experience of his 
army* and the disparity in leadership* Alexander took a 
calculated risk to offset the advantage in numbers enjoyed by the 
Persians, The Macedonian commander regained the initiative at 
the critical point in the battle and exploited theadvantage he had 
created. 

Significance: The professional Macedonian army was equal to 
the difficult task planned by its bold commander. Alexanders 
decisive victory assured his conquest of the Persian Empire. The 
Macedonian treasury was swelled with thousands of talents of 
gold and the palace of Xerxes in Persepolis was burnt. Further 
consolidation and expansion to India provided more territory to 
be divided at Alexander's death in 323 B.C. The Persian threat to 
the Hellenic world was eliminated. 

Certainly not every analysis needs to be written. As you study 
battles* campaigns and wars* thoughtful mental analyses will 
deepen your understanding of cause and effect in war and will 
provide a better appreciation of the role of chance or friction. As 
a military critic you can probe the apparent errors made during 
the event in order to render your considered judgment and to 
identify those lessons that have meaning for you. Similarly, you 
may identify actions that had a positive influence on theoutcome 
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of the 6 vent. General Sir Edward Bruce Hamley saw his writings 
as enabling students to study military history "with the 
confidence of one who does not grope and guess, but surveys and 
judges,"'* 

Analyses can also be organized around the critical decisions 
made during the course of events under examination. The 
important thing to remember in making a historical analysis is to 
organize your investigative process in an orderly fashion and 
then explore the subject in depth. Regardless of format* the 
questions you ask yourself are of utmost value. Absorbing 
information is not your goah but it is an essential element of your 
study* Understanding is a legitimate goal of historical study; it is 
also a personal achievement which comes through hard work. 
Although there is a need to be systematic* study should not 
become an overburdening routine, a chore to be accomplished. 
Seek diversity in your reading and avoid boredom. 

Evaluating different versions of historical events and deci- 
sions is one 6f the first hurdles you must clear in your reading. 
People write books for definite reasons— ^to inform* to entertain, 
to chastise, or even to precipitate a desired action by the reader. 
The reader must evaluate the author's reliability, how well the 
author supports his thesis with evidence and examples, [n this 
way he can determine whether the book is honestly drawn. As 
Robin W. Winks observed, "the truth ought to matter.' '* 

Physical evidence can be foujid in places other than books; for 
example, a Civil War battlefield still holds much information for 
a student of that conflict. Most of us have made the "tourist 
sweep" of our National Park Service battlefields* but it is a far 
different experience to stand on the high ground one hundred 
yards north of the Bloody Lane at Antietam and look back at the 
muzzles of the Confederate battery in firing positions above the 
lane. Lieutenant Thomas L. Livermore of the 5th New Hamp- 
shire* which was in line as part of Maj. Gen. Israel Bush 
Richardson's 1st Division* II U.S. Corps* observed/'in this road 
there lay so many dead rebels that they formed a line which one 
might have walked upon as far as I could see. ... It was on this 
ghastly flooring that we kneeled for the last struggle."*^ 
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General lohn M. Schrfield in 1899 saw the great object of 
historical study as "to reduce the 'chances' of war to the 
minimum; to bring it as nearly as possible within the domain of 
exact science; ... to learn how to rapidly organize* equip, 
disciplinet and handle new troops* and then to judge correctly 
what enterprises may be underiaken with a reasonable expecta- 
tion of success/*** Schofield concluded that the great value of 
study of this sort was the cultivation of a habit of thought which 
tempered hasty decisions and insured proper preliminary plans 
essential to effective orders. Military history is normally not 
utilitarian in a direct way. Eighteenth-century Austrian armies 
were molded in the Prussian image without the understanding 
that a Frederician system required a Frederick. Armies marched 
into Belgium and France in 1914 expecting another short war of 
maneuver culminating in a decisive battle as in 1870. The 
realities of modern war and faulty strategy soon matured in the 
trenches. 

But if you approach the study of the past with an attitude of 
growing wise forever rather than clever for the next time, there is 
a use for history. In battle* as elsewhere* great courage should be 
attended by sound intellect honed through study. The method 
you develop must be tied to your conception of military history. 
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The Great 
Military Historians 
and Philosophers 

Jay Luvaas 

By a curious paradox military history is one of the oldest and 
most prominent fields of history* yet only recently has it ac-^ 
quired respectability in the academic world. Indeedi in a very 
real sense history began as military history* for the frequent 
wars in classical times provided a popular theme for the 
historian no less than the p 3t. Herodotus gave Greek warfare an 
epic quality in his work on the Persian wars, and Thucydides* 
who has taught us most of what we know about the Peloponne-^ 
sian wars— ^and has much to teach about problems that plague a 
democracy at war in our times as well— is a military historian of 
the first rank. One has only to think of Xenophon's Anabasis, 
Caesar's CommentarieSi and vast partions of Polybius and Livy 
to .ppreciate the significance of military history to the ancients* 
The literary style of many of these old books may lack the appeal 
of a Bruce Catton or S.L. A* Marshall, but the authors of these 
works were often surprisingly modem in their outlook. Their 
motives, their fundamental assumptions about human nature 
and war, thoir enlightening descriptions of the minutiae of 
military lifei and their analysis of problems that they faced can 
make for fascinating reading* 

Each generation, it is said, writes its own history, which 
means simply that each generation is preoccupied with its own 
problems and is inclined to read its own experiences into the 
past* But the past, even the remote past, can also speak directly 
to the present* In his delightfully unpretentious P^n and Sword 
in Greece and Rome (1937)^ Col* Oliver L* Spaulding reminds us 
that the ancient warrier didn't realize that he was an ancien 
warrior; he thought of himself as a modern warriari and as such 
he has much of interest ta t^H us* 
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Certainly this would be irue of Thucydides, whose History of 
the Peloponnesian Wan written in the fifth century B.a^ remains 
one of the great works of historyi military or otherwise. As an 
Athenian general Thucydides was ideally qualified to describe 
Greek tacticsi siege operations^ the construction of warshipsi 
and even flame throwers. His treatment of Periclean strategy 
was "so well and clearly detailed/' a soldier in the eighteenth 
century has stated^ that the modern general could learn from it 
how to frame his own plan of campaign^ 

In addition to providing interesting details of weapons and 
tactics^ Thucydides explains much about human nature. 
Describing the great plague^ he gives not only the physical 
symptoms of the disease but also the psychological damage to 
the population of Athens, Citizens lost respect for their gods and 
for the lawr the two major restraints in Greek civilization/*Zealt'' 
Thucydides observes on another occasion* '*is always at its 
height at the commencement of an undertaking/' and apparently 
it was true then^ as jt is of the political debates in our own day. 
that '*Lt is the habit of mankind to entrust to careless hope what 
they long fort and to use sovereign reason to thrust aside what 
they do not fancy/* 'The strength of an army lies in strict 
discipline and undevjating obedience to its officers/' "Self- 
control is the chief element in self-respect, and self-respect is the 
chief element in courage/* "Peace is best secured by those who 
use their strength justly, but whose attitude shows that they 
have no intention of submitting to wrong/' To thecr Hnd many 
similar aphorisms are added Thucydides* profound insights on 
societies at war In his dayt as ii: ours, "society became divided 
into camps in which no man trusted his fellow/' An assembly 
was persuaded to go to war tc prevent a series of allies from 
falling like dominoes: governmi nts experienced delays mistrust, 
and difficulty in negotiating an end to conflint; democracies were 
'Very amenable to discipline while their fright lasted/'- In many 
respects Thxw /dixies is as relevant today as he was tu the next 
generation of Grscl&. 

The officer interested in tactics and leadership in the Greek 
armies should become acquainted with Xcnophont whose 
Anab'- 'is (written about 375 B.C. ) relates the story of the march 
of the Ten Thousand deep tnlo Persia and back again into Greece. 
This book is more ihc*:t a record of incredible adventure; it is a 
fascinating study in command, and the character sketch of Cyrus 
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would pass for suitable reading in any leadership laboratory^. 
The resourcefulness shown by Xenophon and the other Greek 
commanders in bringing the army intact 1,700 miles through 
hostile territory has inspired generals for centuries. In his 
monumental A rtdeia Guerre (The Art of War) published in 1748* 
Puysegur mentions the practical lessons Xenophon*s book 
contains for the eighteenth century, and a few years later British 
General |ames Wolfe confei;sed that the inspiration for a 
maneuver of his light infantry came from Xenophon*s descrip- 
tion of a running battle with the Kurds in 401 B.C.i when Greek 
spearmen successfully negotiated a mountain range defended by 
lightly armed troops. 

Xenophon also wrote what probably is the most famous Greek 
treatise on military theory and practice. In Cyropacdia he 
described an imaginary war in which he gave free re in to his own 
ideas on organization and administration* tactics and trainingi 
weapons and armor. We learn* for example* why the Greeks 
failed to develop an adequate supply system* which limited their 
concept of .strategy. Frequently they were subject to civil 
discord, was no such thfng as a trained staff* and the 

commander, lacking both maps and an accurate method of 
determining time, found it impossible to coordinate the move- 
ments of two or more detachments.^ 

In battle the Spartan general usually kept his principal 
officers^the equivalent of the modern battalion commanders- 
close at hand in order to consult with them and issue his orders. 
Once he had determined the best course of action, these officers 
returned to their troops and passed the word down the chain of 
command to the leaders of what today would be called 
companies, platoons and sections. In the Greek phalanx each file 
was a self-contained unit led by an officer in the front rank. Each 
officer kn^ w his men by name, which Xenophon assures us is 
essential ij*,notivatingthecommon soldier. "Men who think that 
their officer recognizes them are keener to be seen doing 
something honorable and more desirous of avoiding disgrace.'' 
No oflicer who could recognize his men "could go wrong.'' 
Thanks to Xenophon the figures who comprise the phalanx 
emerge as modern soldiers. They move, they muSt eat* they 
generally respond to ord'^rs* they require disciplii*ei and they 
respond to motivation* and he explains carefully how these 
things were done. **No one can be a good officer/' he comments* 
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'*who does nut undergo more than those he commandsi" and he 
understood the eternal truth that Baron von Steuben later 
demonstrated again at Valley Forge. "Willing obedience always 
bests forced obedience/'^ 

For a comparable took at the Roman military systemi the 
stu^^nt should start with The Histories of Polybius written in 
the second century A,D, fiis treatment of the Punic Wars ranks 
alongside the history ofThucydides. Convinced "there is no more 
ready corrective for mankind than the understanding of the 
pasti*' this unusual Greek prisoner of war combined sound 
historical research with the insights gained from his own 
experience in politics and war. Pew books have contributed so 
much to our understanding ol the past. His description of the 
constitution of the Roman Republic had a direct influence upon 
the framers of our own constitutioni and his treatment of the 
Roman military system influenced military thinkers nearly 
twenty centuries later Most of what we know about Scipio 
Africanus and Hannibali for instancei comes from Polybiusiand 
his treatment of organization and tactics was sufficiently 
detailed to encourage a prominent French theorist in the 
eighteenth century to write six volumes of commentary— 
Folard's Histoire de Pdlybe . - - avec un commentoire {1727-30). 
This work inturn triggered a running fight between exponents of 
the ordre profond (deep column^ d the ordremince (line). Was 
depth to be the basic combat order* as it had been with the 
Romaii.ji or should infantry deploy into lines to take advantage 
of firepower? In answering this question some eighteenth- and 
nineteenth-century soldiers still looked to the Romans, 

Pdlyblus describes military operations in sufficient detail to 
permit later historians to reconstruct the battles intelligently, 
and sometimes with a practical purpose. Although we do not 
know exactly where Hannibal's elephants crossed the Alps, 
enough is known of his dispositions at Cannae to have inspired a 
German general a little over seventy years ago. At the strategical 
level Count Alfred von Schlieffen devised a plan for enveloping 
the French army employing the same principles that Hannibal 
evidently followed in enveloping Varro's legions. Convinced that 
Germany must win a quick victory over France before the 
Russians had time to concentrate overwhelming numbers for an 
invasion of East Prussia. Schliuffen found his inspiration in the 
first volume of Hans Delbruck's Hislory of ihcArl of Wor {1900). 
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Delbruck's account of Cannae suggested to Schlieffen's fertile 
imagination the idea of a battle of annihilation through 
envelopment. Later he developed his own doctrine in a series of 
articles^ many of which were later translated and published in a 
work entitled Connoe (1913), The Schlieffen plan was the 
ultimate result, and if it would be naive and misleading to claim 
any sort of cause and effect relationship, we may at least point to 
Schlieffi^n as an example of a strategist who discovered that the 
classics remain instructive even in modern times. 

The military student would expect to learn something from the 
first of the Great Captains to write of his own campaigns, but 
Julius Caesar's Commentaries is disappointing in this respect. 
Whereas Thucydides and Polybius wrote for the enlightenment 
of future generations* Caesar intended his book to serve a more 
immediate purpose. He hoped to convince his fellow Romans not 
only that he was 6 great general but also that his policies in jI 
were less violent and rapacious than his political opponents 
charged. For centuries his work has been useful in teaching 
young boys Latin* but as for imparting anything of value to the 
professional soldier we can believe Frederick the Great when he 
claims that Caesar "scarcely teaches us anything/'^ 

Amorefr' .tful source for the student interested in problems of 
command in Roman times is Onasander's monograph The 
General fStrotegicus), Written in the first century A.D.t this 
interesting treatise contains many pithy remarks upon general- 
ship in all phases, from the selection of officers and staff to 
specific formations to be used on the march and in battle. 
Onasander deals with the use of terrain, matters of camp 
hygiene, the value of drill, and the conferring of rewards. 
Although he wrote primarily for other Roman soldiers* his 
observations on the character* temperament, and training of a 
good commander are so generally philosophical that many of 
them are valid even today. Translations appeared in England* 
Spain* France* and the states of Germany and Italy by the 
sixteenth century. Marshal Maurice de Saxe. one of the foremost 
commanders of the eighteenth century* testified "that he owed 
his first conceptions of the conduct of a commander-in-chief to 
Onasander." and Frederick the Great almost certainly was 
familiar with the work. Captain Charles Guischardt* a member 
of Frederick's military retinue* included a translation of The 
General in his own Memoirs militaires sur J^s Grecs et les 
RomaiuB (1760). and Frederick's own Military Instructions 
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written a few yours earlier resemble Onasanders treatise both in 
subject matter and treatment, although this could be said of 
much of the military literature that appeared in the eighteenth 
century. Problems of command and control had not changed 
much between the time of Onasander and Fredericki which 
might help to explain why the cult of antiquity was common 
among soldiers at the time of the Enlightenment. Indeed, on the 
eve of World War H, Oliver L. Spaulding observed: "We can read 
Onasander in the regulations of many countries, and hear him in 
the lectures of many school commandants to their successive 
classes-"^ 

Of all the military works from antiquity. The Military 
Institutions of the Romons by Vegetius is probably Ihe best 
known. Certainly over the centuries it has been the most 
influential. Copies were carried by Charlemagne's commanders 
and by at least two English kings in the Middle Ages. Henry II 
and Richard the Lion Hearted. Even before the advent of printing 
the book was translated into several vernacular languages, and 
published editions appeared in Cologne. Paris, and Rome and in 
England before the end of the fifteenth century. Vegetius 
inspired Machiavelli and Saxe^ both of whom borrowed heavily 
from his description of Roman military institutions* and his 
work was an important element in the theoretical education of 
many later commanders. A welt known Austrian general in the 
Seven Years' War, the Prince de Ligne. wrote facetiously that 
God had not inspired the legion, as Vegetius had claimedi but He 
probably had inspired Vegetius.^ 

Vegetius made no such claim. His information came from a 
careful and systematic reading of all the military works of 
antiquity* and by making this collective wisdom available he 
hoped to contribute to an improvement of the Roman army in his 
own day, late in the fourth century A.D. Because he failed to 
distinguish between the armies that won the Punic Warsi or 
conquered under Caesar, or pacified the later Empire^ Vegetius is 
not a reliable source about the military institutions of the 
Romans for any particular period in history. What he wrote 
about the cavalry is more relevant to the Roman forces after tho 
battle of Adrianople (a.D. 378) than to the legions at the time of 
Marius nearly five centuries earlier (106 B.C.). On the other hand 
his description of Roman methods of recruiting, training, and 
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building discipline may well reflect practices that lasted for 
several centuries. The modem reader will find that his maxims 
have no time limit upon them at all: "Who wishes peace, let him 
prepare for war."*'What is necessary to be performed in the heat 
of action should be constantly be practiced in the leisure of 
peace/' "Few men are born brave; many become so through 
training and force of discipline." "Valor is superior to numbers."^ 
(This last idea, however^ can be carried to excess^ as many 
Japanese commanders demonstrated in World War 11.) 

The wisdom of the ancient military writers finds ultimate 
expression in Sun Tzu's Art of War. Introduced to the West only 
in the late eighteenth century, this Chinese classic has attracted 
wide attention in our own day^ especially now that it has been 
established that Sun Tzu '*strongly influenced" Mao Tse-tung 
and the recent doctrine of revolutionary warfare.^ The book is 
surprisingly modern in outlook, perhaps due as much to Brig. 
Gen. Samuel B. Griffith's translation as to the timeless quality of 
Sun Tzu's thoughts but it is rich in insight and loaded with 
striking aphorisms. The book is probably as instructive* in a 
general sense, today as when it was written nearly twenty-five 
centur.es ago. 

The Middle Ages produced no military treatise to rival that of 
Vegetius and the other Greek and Roman studies on war or Sun 
Tzu. Even though military institutions formed the foundation for 
political and social institutions and the eventual decline of 
feudalism was directly influenced by military developmentsi 
western Europe from the fourth to the fifteenth century offers no 
military literature worthy of the name* The student will get a 
much better feeling for warfare during this period by reading the 
secondary works by John Beeler* Charles Oman or R. C* Smail 
(see Chapters) than by clawing his way through some medieval 
chronicle* **Nothing is to be learned'' from all of the medieval 
wars, declared Frederick the Great contemptuously. And in his 
erudite treatise on the art of war. Puys^gur jumped from 
Vegetius to Montrcuccoli* an Imperial general of the late 
seventeenth centu ry. 

Like the gentler and more cultured arts^ the art of war was 
transformed during the Renaissance. The French army of 
ChartesVlIlthat invaded the Italian states in 1494 was medieval 
in its organization^ equipment, tcicticSf and above all in its 
outlook, but by the; end of the Italian wars some thirty-five years 
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later kings were served by trained standing armies* firearms had 
become as common among infantry as the pike, cavalry had 
diminished both in relative numbers and in importance, and 
artillery had forced changes in fortifications. As the pilgrim still 
journeyed to Rome and the apprentice painter to Florence* 
military engineers from northern Europe now visited Italy to 
learn the latest developments in their profession. The increased 
importance of fortifications can be seen in the writings of 
Niccolo Machiavelli (1469-1527). who in 1513 claimed that a 
ruler with a strong army had no need (or fortresses; yet seven 
years later Machiavelli considered it necessary to devote an 
entire book in his Art of War to the subject, 

Machiavelli's treatise on war is the first modern military 
classic* Like the typical humanist in his day* Machiavelli looked 
to the classics for inspiration and most of his ideas on training* 
tactics* organization* and command are little morethan attempts 
to adapt practices described by Livy* Polybius* and Vegetius to 
conditions prevailing in the fifteenth century. Looking over his 
shoulder at the Romans* it is scarcely surprising that he failed to 
appreciate the importance of firearms* nor was he any better 
than Vegetius in distinguishing between the military institu- 
tions of Republican and Imperial Rome, Machiavelli therefore is 
not a particularly good source for the military practices of either 
the Romans or their Italian descendants. 

His unique contribution is his recognition that war is 
essentially a branch of politics and that armies normally reflect 
the qualities of their respective societies. Convinced that he lived 
in a decadent age, compared with the Roman Republic* 
Machiavelli called for a citizen army to replace the mercenary 
forces hired by most Italian princes. He considered citizens more 
reliable politically and more efficient in tactics and also hoped 
that a citizen army might become an instrument for restoring 
civic virtues lost to society. Already in The Prince he had urged 
his patron to discard the undisciplined and unreliable mercenary 
armies in favor of a militia. In The Discourses he wrote at length 
upon the citizen soldier of Republican Rome, The AH of War 
reveals his plan for a citizen army that would infuse the other 
citizens with virfu* that hard to define characteristic of the good 
soldier embracing such qualities as courage* dibciplinc* loyalty* 
obedience* and self-sacrifice. 

This is an intriguing theory, particularly coming from a man 
whose political maxims have hccn distorted by oversimplifica- 
tion into a philosophy of '*might makes right/* and ''the end 
justifies the means," Instead of viewing the soldier and the 
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ctvilian as two separate and distinct individuals^ often with 
conflicting aimsr Machiavelli saw them as fwo sides of the same 
man. The soldier served the citizeni but each citizen was at some 
time a soldier. This argument that the army can serve as the 
school of the nation resurfaced in the nineteenth centuryi when 
advocates of the nation in arms used it to justify universal 
military service. 

MachiavelU should be consulted* therefore* for the insights he 
can provide on war as one of the collective activities of mankind* 
It is not necessary to accept his theory that military poweris the 
foundation of civil society to appreciate the relationships he 
established between war and politics three centuries before 
Clausewitz blazed a new path in military literature by 
discussing war as an instrument of policy* 

Not until the French Revolution, in fact* did other military 
writers dwell on the reciprocal action of political and military 
institutions, although the idea is implicit in the reforms 
suggested in Saxe's Reveries (1757) and is the point of departure 
for Jacques Guibert in his GeneroJ Essoy on Toclics (1775). 
Probably the most profound military writer of the eighteenth 
century* Guibert began his study with an account of the ways in 
which the character of a people and the nature of their 
government influenced tactics. No significant improvement in 
armies was possible* he contended* until there first occurred 
some fundamental changes in society«But let there "spring up a 
vigorous people* with genius* power, and a happy form of 
government/' a people with virtue in a state where the subjects 
are citizens* "where they cherish and revere government* where 
they are fondof glory^ where they are not intimidated at the idea 
of toiling for the general good*'' and armies would become 
invincible.i^Thearmy of Guibert's dreams did in fact materialize 
fifteen years later as a result of the French Revolution. 

Nearly all of the military books written between the time of 
Machiavelli and Guibert belong to the realm of theory* although 
authors usually did not bother to distinguish between military 
history and theory. Saxe and Guibert drew heavily upon history 
in formulating their theories; Frederick wrote history for the 
purpose of instructing his successors just as he wrote military 
theory for the purpose of instructing his generals. And General 
Henry Lloyd an Englishman who fought for the Austrians 
against Frederick* in his History of the Lole Wor in Germony 
(1766-61) was concerned as much with examining the art of war 
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as narrating the facts of battles and campaigns. Those who 
endeavored to write military history and ignore theory had so 
little to say that Guibert once wrote of historians: see nothing 
in respect to military events that can be relied on but the names 
of Generals and the dates of battles***^^ 

On the other handt the use of the word theory in describing the 
military literature of the eighteenth century is somewhat 
misleading, TheChevalierdeFolardcreatedhis system of tactics 
from a study of the classics* while another well known military 
writer, Mesnil-Durand, reduced tactics to a series of mathemati* 
cal formulas. But most of the so*called theorists were merely 
practical soldiers trying to record their knowledge, acquired 
largely through extensive personal experience, for the benefit of 
younger officers, Tliey described in detail their camps and 
sieges; they specified the correct practices to follow in surprising 
enemy posts and convoys; they explained the problems often 
encountered in skirmishes and ambuscades; and they discussed 
the various methods to be employed in conducting marches to 
and from cantonments, flank marches, orretreats. Above all they 
were concerned with practical matters in tactics and oiganiza- 
tion. Strategy as we use the term did not attract much attention. 

The reasons for this neglect of strategy are varied. The word 
itself had not yet been coined, and when military writers turned 
their thoughts fromthe mechanical movement of bodies of troops 
to that "higher art" of generalship known to later generations as 
strategy, the term they used was "plan of campaign," And herei 
instead of establishing any theoretical framework or body of 
knowledge, they treated each "plan" as a unique project that had 
to be shaped according to a particular enemyi the terraini the 
nature of the war. and the rivers and fortified cities serving as 
obstacles or as lines of communication and depots. In each 
instancei just as in the deployment of armies for battle, rules 
decreed by experience had to be followed— effective ways to 
defend a river line, established methods of determining the order 
of marchi basic problems to consider when establishing campsi 
and so forth. There were general rules for offensive and 
defensive warfare* for the use of detachmentsi and for precau- 
tions to avoid being caught by surprise. Frederick even listed 
fourteen measures to prevent desertion, perhaps the most 
consuming concern of an Army commander before the French 
Revolution trausfonned subjects into citizens with a cause. 
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There is* however, no body of theoretical knowledge about 
strategy in these eighteenth-century treatises; for that it would 
be necessary to imitate |omini and study the actual campaigns* 
Puysegur and Frederick were typical of their day when they 
resorted to hypothetical situations to communicate their 
thoughts on strategy* one describing the measures to be taken in 
a theater bounded by the Seine and the Loire and the other 
depicting imaginary wars against the French and the Austnans, 
Frederick in fact wrote his History of the Seven Years War in 
1763 primarily to "leave an authentic recordof the advantageous 
[military] situations as they occurred in theprovinces - - , where 
war was made " He hoped that his successors in the next war 
with Austria (and he always assumed that there would be 
another! would benefit from his experiences, "All positionsi all 
campsi all marches are known and made. l\ is only a question of 
using them correctly and playing everything to itsadvantage,"^^ 

It foUowsi them that most eighteenth-century treatisesi 
reflecting then current military practices as well as useful 
"lessons" gleaned from recent campaignsi will provide the 
modem reader with a clearer insight into the spirit and nature of 
eighteenth-century warfare than he might hope to gain from the 
average secondary account of some war or battle, Indeedi this 
literature should be approached solely with this purpose in 
mtndi for Frederick and his contemporaries were far too 
pragmatic to worry about formulating maxims that would apply 
for alt time. Occasionally they did glimpse some eternal 
principle* but this has been true of every military writer of 
substance since Sun Tzu, One should read Fredericki Saxei and 
Guibert for what they tell us of military problems In their own 
dayt for that was their persistent purpose in writing* If their 
observations provoke reflection upon some similar problem 
todayi this merely proves the wisdom of Emerson's observation a 
century ago: 'Tis the good reader that makes the good book/'^^ 

Among the military writers of the eighteenth century. Vauban 
and Frederick the Great stand out because of their practical 
accomplishments* Vauban designed over « ae hundred great 
fortresses and harbor installations and conducted nearly fifty 
siegest establishing in the process the basic rules that came to 
dominate strategy in the "war of positions" until the day of 
Napoleon, And Frederick, easily the foremost field commander 
of his age. represents the apogee of the military art as it was 
practiced before Napoleon, 
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Saxe*s HcvcricSt on the other handt are a refreshing curiosity. 
Although his ideas for improving mililary efficiency did carry 
considerable weight with nineteenth-century reformerst his 
influence upon Napoleon is often exaggerated. ''Among many 
extremely mediocre matters'* in Saxe*s Reveries* Napoleon did 
find "some good ideas" on ways to make the enemy pay for the 
French war effort.*^ Guibert. who has properly been called a 
military philosopher, is well worth reading, but the only English 
edition was published late in the eighteenth century. Unless the 
student has access to a good rare book collection or possesses a 
reading knowledge of French, he is not likely to become 
acquainted at first hand with the most important of all military 
writers of eighteenth-century France. 

Fortunately Vauban's Monuol of Siegecroft ond Fortification 
ts available, the most recent translation being in 1968; this major 
work contains his formula for the attack and defense of fortified 
cities* Perhaps, in order fully to appreciate Vauban's contribu- 
tion, one should also read Eugene Viollet*le-Duc's Annols of a 
Fortress (1876), which traces the evolution of fortification to 
1870 by describing in detail seven sieges representative of the 
successive stages. A casual visit to any fort constructed in this 
country before the Civil War, when the introduction of heavy 
rifled artillery made the existing system of coastal defense 
obsolete, will reveal the debt that our own military engineers 
have owed to Vauban. And aerial photographs of German 
defenses on the western front in igi6 demonstrate the applica- 
tion of Vauban's principles even in our own century: The 
bastions and curtains were made of barbed wire rather than 
brick or stone, but the trace (ground plan]— -and the principle- 
remained the same. 

This is true also of siege warfare. A hundred years after the 
death of Vauban^ sieges were being conducted in the Spanish 
peninsula exactly as he prescribed, and a glance at any military 
map of the siege of Sevastopol in 1854-55. the approaches to 
Battery Wagner in Charleston Harbor in 1863. or the works 
thrown up by the Japanese at Port Arthur in 1904. wil! reveal 
that Vauban's principles were still applicable in the modern era. 
His Manual should be read therefore not only for the light it 
throws upon military operations in the eightee^ith century but 
also because of his persistent influence upon fortification and 
siegecraft. 

Vauban's influence is also evident in the writings of Frederick 
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the Great, who applied these same rules of stegecraft to tactics 
and strategy in the field. To Frederick the attack in battle was 
similar to the attack against a modem fortress: 

Anyone m a siege thmks or begLnnLng not with the third paratleL but 
with the t\r$X, Provision depots are laid out and all the works that are 
pushed forward must be supported by those in the rear- Similarly, m 
battles* the only good dispositions are those that provide mutual 
support, where a corps of troops never is risked alt alone but is 
constantly supported by the othersJ^ 

Frederick would treat strategy in the same way* advancing 
methodically with a river* a mountain chain* or a line of 
fortresses serving the same purpose as Vauban*s parallels* each 
sure step bringing his army closer to the object of his plan of 
campaign, which he compared to the breach in the enemy's waits. 
Above all Frederickcontended, avoid making a deep penetration 
into enemy territory withan army oreven with a detachment —to 
do so is as fatal as to rush an enemy fortress without first laying 
siege to the place, establishing parallels to bring the guns close 
enough to blast a breach in the fortress walls, an t moving troops 
forward in relative safety to a point from which they can rush the 
breach. 

Frederick is best known for his MiJitory Instructions, which he 
wrote early in his military career, before the close of the Silesian 
Wars (1740-45), His mature thoughts are to be found only ina 
recent translation of selected writings from his collected works 
entitled Fredericlt the Greot on the Art of Wor (1966). Here we 
find Frederick's views on mobility, discipline and firepower, his 
peacetime experiments with new tactical forms and maneuvers, 
his penetrating analysis in 1759 of the changing Austrian 
methods of waging wan and his belated recognition of the new 
role of artillery and the growing importance of intrenched camps 
in what is probably his most significant work, "Elements of 
Castrametation and Tactics*' (1770),ie 

Frederick wrote more to clarify his own thoughts than to 
contribute ideas to ours, and he never presented his ideas In a 
unified system. Nevertheless his views are essential to any 
understanding of etghteenth*century warfare* and none of the 
others Napoleon considered Great Captains— Alexander, Hanni- 
bal Caesari Gustavus Adolphus» Prince Eugene, or even 
Turenne— has enabled us *o share his thoughts and the motives 
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underlying his actions. Napoleon himself never wrote full^ on 
the subject of war. Although the thirty-two volumes of his 
published Cr^'i^espondonce contain a wealth of information on 
tacticst strategy, organization, logistics, command and the 
military occupation of conquered territories* Napoleon's 
thoughts on thpse subjects are generally expressed with some 
specific situation iit mind. 

In contrast, The Military Maxims of Napoleor^^ is nothing 
more than a collection of random thoughts t ^-^ssed Ly 
Napoleon at St. Helena (1815-21) and compiled by an admiring 
geneval. We do not know the basis for General Burnod's 
selections^ whether he chose passages that seemed to him an 
honest reflection of Napoleon's views or whether he selected 
those maxims— some of them out of context— that he thought 
would have lasting value. In any eveiK the Military Maxims 
represent Napoleon's final thoughts rather than his reactions to 
military situations as he confronted them over a period of twenty 
years. If read on the heels of Frederick's Military Instructions* 
which appeared near the beginning of an even longer career, the 
reader can easily exaggerate the differences between the two 
gen'^rals. In many respects Napoleon's earlier thoughts on such 
subjects as artillery represent a logical extension of Frederick's 
last views on the subject. 

Napoleon's Military Maxims wore quickly translated into 
Germant English^ Spanish* and Italian, and in one form or 
another they permeated the formal education of mo!>t soldiers in 
the nineteenth century. Stonewall fackson always carried a copy 
in the field. Others^ were introduced to Napoleon's maxims 
through secondary works like Henry Halleck's l^Iements of 
Military Art and Science (1846), P, L, MacDougr>jrs Theory of 
War (1356), Sir Edward Hamle/s Operations of War (1866), an ^ 
a host of lesser but similar works that attempted to recast th^ 
great campaigns of history into a mold formed by the principles 
of Napoleon and his worthy opponent* the Archduke Charles, 

The mc3t celeb, ated and influential student of Nspoleou's 
gi leralcljip was of course Baron Henri {amini, ^vho in numerous 
books endea\:>red to distill from Napoleon*s campaigns the 
essence of hi& tactical and particularly of his strategical 
doctrine. Napoleon's greatness as a commander resulted above 
all from his preeminence in the field of strategy* and it was not 
fmtil his day that military writers began (o think i.i strategic 
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terms, Jomini was the K/st to grasp the SLgnifLcance of 
Napoleon's new methods and th^ principles underlying his 
actions; indeed it was Jomini who gave to the nineteenth century 
a working definition of strategy. Originally the term was taken 
to mern "the science of military movement beyond the visual 
circle of the enemy* or out of cannon shot/* but [omini expanded 
it to signify "the art of bringing the greatest part of the forces of 
an an ; upon the important point of the theater of wan or of a 
zone of operations/'io and so it was understood by the generals 
who guided the armies in the American Civil War and the 
German wars for unification. 

Indeed |omini commanded the field of military theory to such 
an extent in the nineteenth century that no student of military 
history can disregard »itb'>r his ideas or influence* The claim that 
our Civil War generals surged into battle with a sword in one 
hand and a copy of |omini in the other is a naive but pardonable 
exaggeration; whether or not most officers in 1861 were familiar 
with the writings of |omini. nearly all of them initially shared his 
fundamental assumptions about tactics. Formal instruction in 
military art and science at West Point had been based largely 
upon the study of Napoleonic \/arfare as analyzed in the 
writings of {omini and his American pupils, and the ideal battle 
in the mind of the average general in 1861 probably differed lit tie 
from the classic Napoleonic formula. The drill manuals in use at 
that time prepared each arm for its role in the kind of battle 
envisaged by Jomini, and it required several campaigns before 
most Civil War tacticians could appreciate the fact that 
American terrain* increased firepower* and a faulty organization 
made it impossible to fight the kind of battle described so 
enticingly in tha pages of |omini or Halleck, 

The railroad* telegraph, and steamboat were similarly 
destined to change the dimensions of lominis strategy* but here 
the transition was far less abrupt, |omini would have been 
delighted with Lee*s generalship during the Seven Days' battles* 
when the Confederate commander tried '*to throw by strategic 
movements the mass of his army upon the communications of the 
enemy" (a cherished principle of Jomini)* and where McClellan* 
in ch" ^ing his line of communications to H^^rrison^s Landing* 
had pulled off the type of maneuver Napoleon himself had 
c'rjcribed as '*one of the most skillful of military maneuveir^-"**' 
And surely he would have been delighted with facksorfs Valley 
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campaign, in many respects an ''instant replay'* of Napoleon's 
early campaigns in Italy when it came to the exploitation of 
"interior lines." 

But what sense could Jomini have madeof Grant's unorthodox 
movements before Vicksburgi whan he deliberately disregarded 
lominis one great principte; "To throw by strategic movements 
the mass of an army . . . upon the decisive points of a theaterof 
war, and also upon the communications of the enemy as much as 
possible without compromising one's own."^** How would he 
have reacted to Sherman*s march through Georgia, or explained 
away the fact that in 1662 and 1663 Lee occasionally had violated 
fomini'b principles and still had managed to win convincing 
victories? Granted that lomini recognized that every maxim has 
its exceptions, the fact remains that the battles of the Civil War 
were won by generals who wrote their own rules. 

And in 1666 the Prussian generals took further liberties with 
fomini^s maxims. "Let history and principles go to the devil!" oi.j 
of hem snorted when confronted by an unexpected situation a 
few days before the crucial battle at Koniggratz. "Afterall, what 
is the problem?"^' Moltke himself described strategy as 
"common sense applied to the art of war/' and his formula for 
victory was simple; seek out and destroy the enemy army with 
superioi torces made available by mobilization of thu nations 
manpower, meticulous pi icetime planning, and the well- 
developed German rail syst<^m. The military student may 
understand Napoleon's campaigns after reading Jomini, but the 
Swiss theorist could easily distort a person's view of the Civil 
War and would be of no help whatever in explaining the 
generalship of Moltke. For this the writings of Karl von 
Glausewitz are more instructive. 

|omini and Clausewitz are often contrasted and usually it is 
fomini who suffers by comparison. This is manift stly unfair«for 
each wrote with a quite different purpose in mind and each has 
contributed uniquely to our knowledge of war. fomini's Art of 
War is a systematic treatise on strategy; Clause witz's On War is 
essentially a philosophical inquiry into the phenomenon of mass 
struggle, fomini seeks to explain, Clausewit^ to :plore. You 
could probably compare both of them to instructors you have 
seen in thp classroom. Jomini is the lecturer concerned with 
explaining his material in welUorganisced, practical lessons. 
Glausewitz. on the other hand, is the ivory-towered schoidr 
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constantly wrestling with some challenging and perhaps 
insoluble problem* in the classroom as well as in his book-lined 
study, fomini is popular for the tidy lectures he delivers year 
after year [every fraternity has a set of his notes, often yellow 
with age but s^ill helpful in the course). Ctausewitz is constantly 
fumbling forhi^' notes* never seems well-organized* and rarely if 
ever completes his course because he is perpehially adding new 
material You can feel comfortaole with Jomini, Clausewitz will 
remind you of ycur own inadequacies. You leave Jomini 
con vine jd that you have mastered"thc course*" but probably not 
until you are an olc* grad will you appreciate the wisdom of the 
old Prussian profe:isor }omini seemed relevant at the time* but 
as the years pass, and conditions change* and as your interests 
and responsibilities grow, it is probably some passage from 
Clausewitz that will ma^ch to your assistance when needed. For 
Clausewitz did not look for any fixed laws or principles* and his 
conclusions therefore were less exposed than the maxims of 
}omini to the progressive totalitarianism of warfare and the 
acceleration of technical invention ir. industrial society. 

Clausewitz made a profound impression upon the Prussian 
army. Contending that war properly belonged to the province of 
chance rather than calculation* he convinced a generation o^ 
Prussian generals that the overriding aim in war should be the 
destruction of the enemy*s armed forces and that this was best 
achieved through the offensive, provided the army enjoyed the 
edge in numbers and moral and intellectual forces. He did not 
leave behind a rational system of maxims such as those 
expounded by jomini* but bis penetrating insights into the 
nature of modern war helped !o educate the judgment of Moltke 
and his disciples, and MoUke's doctrine as it was understood and 
applied after 1671 was built upon the foundation la^d originally 
by Clausewitz. 

This is net to say that Clausewitz was completely understood 
even in his own army. German snnerals* generous always in the 
lip service they paid to his theories* often tended to overlook* if 
not delibeiti'rly overturn, his basic premise that war :s an 
instruniert of policy. Mo!tke,forexample* insisted that strategic 
considerations should determine poUcy in time of war. And 
Prince Kraft Hohenlohe* one of the moot respected German 
theorists in the late nineteenth century, insisted tl.jt national 
policy mui^t go l and in hand with strategy, whicL places him 
closer to Ludendorff than Clausewitz in *his respect* 

Even in the purely military sphere, the meditative ideas of 
Clausewitz have served many interests over the years. For 
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instance* convinced that "battle is the only argument in wan 
therefore the only end that must be given to strategical 
operations*"^^ (he future Marshal Foch responded to those 
passages in Clausewitz that seemed to rei)ect his own beliefs, A 
generation was convinced that the next war would be an 
immense armed drama* beginning with the mobilization of vast 
armies, their strategic deployment along the frontiersi and then a 
rapid and sustained advance to those bloody acres where victory 
would follow short* violent combat. Clausewitz did Indeed 
appear as the prophet if not the uncompromising advocate of 
total war^ It would be strange if he had no^ evoked this brutal 
responsr, 

Bu read On Wcir with different assumptions in mind, read 
Clausewitz for what light he can cast upon our recent experience 
in Vietnam, and a quite different set of passages will snap to 
attention, **The probable character and general ihape of any war 
should mainly be assessed in the light of political factors and 
conditions/' Clausewitz points to significant differences be* 
twf^en wars: "Every ageha;; its own kind of war, its own limiting 
conditions and its own peculiar preconceptions**'^^ and he has 
something relevant to say about the peculiarities of war in our 
time, the relationship between war and politics* even the 
distinction between limited and total war Like Machiavelli or 
Plato, he can always reward the thoughtful reader although his 
speculations, like theirs* are easily distorted 

After 1871 the military world was inundated with technical 
and theoretical literature. New professional journals gave 
!=oldiers everywhere an opportunity to air their views; new 
military schools stimulated the study of war and gave direction 
to doctrine; revised tactical manuals trieu «n vain to keep pace 
with technological change; and even military history became the 
captive of historical sections of the various general staffs or else 
served as a vehicle to prove the validity of some particular point 
of view. The unwary reader who picks up a campaign history 
written anytime between 1871 and 1914 would do well to 
remember Bronsart von Schellendorfs observation, "It is well 
known that military history, when superficially studied, will 
furnish arguments in support of any theory or opinion/'^^ 
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Most of this literature was inspired by some recent develop* 
ment or problem and can safely be set aside by today's soldier 
without any sense of loss. A few titles, however, are worth 
remembering fur the comprehensive insights they continue to 
give into the military thoughts and instiJutions that dominated 
the period. Jean Colin's Tronsformotron of Wor (1912], for 
example* remains indispensable for understanding the evolution 
of warfare since Napoleon, Sir Frederick Maurice's essay "War" 
(1891 ]t which he wrote originally for the Encyclopoedio 
BritonnicQ* contains a useful annotated bibliography of the best 
of the military literature produced in the nineteenth century. 
Spencer Wilkinson, The Broin of on Army (1890), is a gem that 
remains the best source for the ways in which the German 
General Staff functioned under Moltke. Elihu Root, the Ameri- 
can Secretary of War who was instrumental in toundingourown 
Army War College and the general staff, has acknowledged his 
indebtedness to this unusual book. Anything by G,!', 
Henderson will repay reading, Henderson excelled both as 
historian and military critic. He used history to stimulate 
independent thought rather than to illustrate conventional 
views* and he wrote with unusual sensitivity and imagination. 
The Science of War (1905) is probably ''Mil the most original and 
provocative book on the develop , . of tactics during the 
Napoleonic wars, the Civil War, the German wars for unifica- 
tion, and the South African war, while Stonewoll /nckson nnd 
the American Civil Wor (1898) remains a military classic, 
embodying Henderson's own views on tactics and command and 
representing a novel approach to the study of strategy. 

Probably the most complete tactical studies are Arthur 
Wagner's Orgonizotion ond Toctics (1895) and William Balck's 
Tocticfi (1897-1903), The latter is a useful compilation of tactical 
thought and practice in the major armies of Europe, and 
illustrates the hold that the Prussian campaigns against Austria 
and France had upon soldiers thirty years later. Prince Kraft zu 
Hohenlohe-Ingelfingen's popular Letter^ on Artillery (1890), 
Lettvrs on Gn\^olry (1889), and Letter^ on /nfnntry (1892), are 
more original and less technical essays on the performances of 
the three arms in the German wars for unification. Useful 
summaries can also be found in £,M, Lloyd» A Rei^irtw of the 
History of Infantry (1908), George T, Denison. A istory of 
Covolry (191:*) and A,F,Bec ke, An Introduction to the l/jstory of 
Tactics, t740'W05 (1909), 

In the field of military history, in contrast to the theoretical 
and technical litrrature, Hans Delbriick's History of the Art of 
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War (1900-1920) still stands in the front rank. The first volume 
was published appropriately in 1900^ for Delbrijck's work is at 
once a synthesis of the best military and historical literature of 
the nineteenth century and ^ bold first step in the direction of a 
more sophisticated and scholarly brand of mihtary history, 

Delbruck shared Clausewitz's interest in the relationship 
between war and politics, and indeed in many respects his 
research on the links between the state and tactics and strategy 
from the time of the Greeks until Frederick and Napoleon tend to 
confirm the more selective observations of Clausewitz, He did 
not, however, agree with what the enthusiastic disciples of 
Clausewitz were writing about the total nature of modern 
warfare. Whereas most professional soldiers, at least on the 
continent, were advocating a strategy of annihilation by the end 
of the century (and distorting much of what Clausewitz had to 
say in the process), Delhruck advocated what he called a 
strategy of exhaustion. For his study of the campaigns of 
Pericles^ Belisarius, Wallenstein, Gustavus Adolphus and 
Frederick the Grr^at revealed that battle was not necessarily the 
only pay off in v/ar: It was but one of several means to the end, 
that being tht achievement of ,tie political objectives of the war. 
Great commanders like Ale>ander, Caesar^ and Napoleon had 
aimed at the complete militai^ subject ion of the enemy, and most 
soldiers in Deibrtick's day \^ere similarly committed to the 
doctrine that the enemy arn;y ,''as the main object of strategy 
and that there was no alternative tu the decisive battle, Delbriick 
outraged conventional military opinion by constantly pointing 
to campaigns and wars where the destruction of a detachment, 
skillful maneuver, and a successful blockade or siege were 
likewise effective in bringing a war to a successful conclusion. 

The reader today will not be so much interested in Delbrijck's 
debates with the German General Staff over strategies of 
exhaustion and of annihilation as in Delbrijck's unusual 
approach to the study of military history. What he can best learn 
from Delbruck is that military history is but one of many 
branches in history: It has the same values, the same shortcom- 
ings, and to be understood prop; .ly it must be studied in much 
the same way, Delbrijck maintained that the value of military 
history was enhanced when it was treated as but one of many 
branches of history that "flow together , , , and cross-fertilize 
one another/*^^ which probably explains why he was the first to 
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establish milhary hislory as a respectable academic discipUne, 
The reader will also benefit from Delbruck's methodology, for 
by combining meticulous research with the practical military 
knowledge of his own day he demolished many of the legends 
that survived antiquity. Thus when Herodotus claimed that the 
Athenians charged into the Persians at Marathon after running 
for some 1,500 meters, Deibriick consulted his own experience as 
a reserve officer and the most recent pamphlets on military 
training and tactics before stating this to be a physical 
impossibility- A large unit in his own day could coverat most 150 
meters at a run during maneuvers (Prussian regulations in fact 
permitted the soldier with all fieldequipment to run for only two 
minuteSf or 350 meters). From his study of Greek society he knew 
that the Athenian army comprised men of fifty as well as youths 
in their prime* and personal experience taught him that a closed 
mass (the Greek phalanx) runs with much more difficulty than 
an individual. Finally, an incident in the 1864 war between 
Prussia and Denmark provided a useful example of what can 
happen when a body of troops enters hand to hand combat after a 
forced run of 400 paces. He rejected therefore the version of 
Herodotus* and a personal study of the terrain enabled him to 
revise the traditional version so that it might make more sense to 
the modern soldier. 

He similarly used his knowledge of demography and of 
Persian and Greek society to demonstrate that instead of being 
outnumbered six to one, the Athenians probably fought the 
battle with something approaching even odds. Only thcn^ he 
contended, do the tactical decisions of both commanders make 
the slightest sense, Delbrijck's method enabled him to reject the 
story that ten years later the Persians returned with an army of 
4,200,000 men! Instead of merely scaling down the numbers to a 
more reasonable figure^ which most modern historians have 
donCf Delhruck shows why this too was an absolute impossibili- 
ty: 

An nrmy corps of nO.OOU rovers, in itiit Gcrniim mdrch ordor, some 14 
miios, without supply (rain. The m(iH,h column of thePcrsmns vvonlil 
thcnffonr h^ivi: Wn 2^000 niih^s lon^, and when Ihc hirao of tht^ coUimn 
WiiSfirrivinfilififon; Tticrniopylciejhcundnfthc (.nlumii ini^ht h^ivi! hiiim 
fusi mrtrchm(t \m , , . on thr far sUh of Ihe Ti^iris," 

In this mann(*r Dtilbriick worked his way through 2,300 years of 
niilitciry history « providtnj^ fresh insights on familiar camp^iigns 
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and leaving behind a work that is as valuable today as when it 
was first written. 

No survey of military literature can ignore Adm. Alfred 
Thayer Mahan, who approached the past with an entirely 
different point of view than Delbruck. Mahan treated the history 
of sea power as "largely a military history,*' and he searched the 
period from 1660 to 1815 for "inferences applicable to one's own 
country and service**' fomini provided his methodology, al- 
though he was a far better historian than the Swiss pundit. 
Mahan's principles of naval strategy are comparable tojomini's 
maxims for land warfare; both believed that *'the organized 
forces of the enemy are ever the chief objective," and Mahan 
shared Jomini's faith in the validity of unchanging principles. 
*'The battles of the past," he claimed, "succeeded or failed 
according* as they were fought in conformity with the principles 
of wan"*' 

Because Mahan wrote didactic history, it really makes little 
differences which of his books on the influence of sea power one 
reads: The lessons will be the same. The Influence of Seo Pou'er 
Upon History, 1660-1783, which appeared in 1890i and its 
sequels dealing with the wars of the French Revolution, 
Napoleon, and the war of 1812t had a profound influence upon 
both naval theory and history. Mahan constantly applied his 
principles to contemporary military and commercial control of 
the seas. Because he made the past speak to the present in 
meaningful termsi his theories became immensely popular not 
only in the United States, then emerging as a major naval and 
colonial poweri but also in Germany and Englandi where there 
was an intense interest in naval power. No American military 
writer— and few American authors in any field— can match his 
international reputation. Mahan found naval hist ory"arecord of 
battles, and left it as a subject that was intimately connected 
with foreign policy and the general liistory of the nation state."^ 

Works devoted to strategy before 1914 are disappointing and 
surprisingly lacking in originality. In The De\^eJopment of 
Slrotegical Science During the 19ih Century (1904). Rudolf von 
Caemmerer traces the influence of ClausewitZi fomini and 
Moltke but deadens the interest of the student in the process. 
After 1871 strategy became pragmatic and nationalized as most 
writers turned away from the purely thecretical^and focussed 
attention upon specific problems that their respective miUtary 
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forces faced. Strategy also became ii 'easingly dominated by 
tactics* which is suggested by the title of one of General fules 
Lewal's treatises^ Strotegie de Combot (1895). According to 
Lewal familiar definitions seemed to have lost their meaning; 
old rules cojuld not be extended to cover the new conditions 
created by the railroad* telegraph* mass army* and modem 
weapons. ^'The unexpectancy of combat is inevitable* and in 
view of this fact he who invokes the memory of the glorious 
maneuvers that led to Marengo, Austerlitz and Jena is open to 
censure. . . . Now one arrives on the ground and one fights there: 
that is the war of the future/'^^Asthe alliance structure and arms 
race increased international tensions and limited the options of 
strategy, the significant work in the field was inevitably directed 
toward the elaborate plans produced in the operations sec ions 
of the various general staffs. German strategic thought finally 
came to rest in the much publicized Schlieffen plan* while the 
spirit of the offensive that dominatedFrenchmilitary thought by 
the turn of the century found its ultimate expression in the ill- 
fated Plan XVII. 

There are some excellent studies of the soldier in modem 
battle. In his famous BoUJe Studies (1880), Ardant du Picq 
examined the Latin classics to gain fresh understanding of men 
and morale in ancient combati which he then applied to modem 
battle. By the use of a questionnaire which he sent tomany of his 
fellow officers* he acquired much the same kind of data on the 
behavior of soldiers in the Crimean War and the Italian War of 
1859 that S, L A. Marshall was later to glean from his extensive 
after-action interviews in World War IL Korpa* and Vietnam. 

The infantryman of World War I is the subject of LordMoran's 
fascinating account of his medical experiences on the Wesiem 
Front* The >\natomy of Courage (1945)* Easily overlooked, this 
book should he required reading for all who would understand 
what men went through in the trench war of 1914-18. More 
recently John Baynes has investigated the morale of the fronts 
line soldier in a work entitled Morale: A Study of Men and 
Courage (1967). Commencing with the 2d Battalion of the 
Cameronians in I914i he follows the men of his father^s old unit 
through the bat lie of Neuve Chapelle. 

By far the most stimulating study of human behavior in battle 
is lohn Keegan's The Face of Battle (1976). This is not just 
another book about battles. Keegan has re*^created the fighting at 
Agincourt (1415), Waterloo (1815), and the Somme (1915) to 
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demonstrate how soldiers have reacted to three sorts of 
weapons, namely the sword and lancei the musket, and the 
machine gun and poison gas. How did men in such varied 
circumstances 'control their fears, staunch their wounds, go to 
their deaths"? Unlike the others* Keegan is not a professional 
soldier nor has he seen combati bu' he has made brilliant use of 
his sourcest and his approach wiU influence the thinking of any 
serious scholar interested in battle. 

Any soldier who takes his profession seriously will benefit 
from these studies* for as Napoleon reminds usi ''morale makes 
up three quarters of the game/' "Remember also/* Admiral Far- 
ragut adviGed his son* ''that one of the requisite studies for an 
officer is man/' and General George S. Pattoni jr., wrote long 
before his name became a household word/Vars may be fought 
with weaponSi but they are won by men/'^o 

For the problems inherent in the mass army* the curious 
student would be well advised to browse through General 
Friedrich von Bernhardi s On Wor of To-day (1912). Written only 
three years before the outbreak of war in 1914, this work gives 
probably the best insight into the assumptions that guided 
soldiers into the first battles. In two surprisingly readable 
volumes, Bernhardi probes the secrets of modern war— the 
relation of force to numbers, technical appliances* march 
techniques* supplies and lines of communicationi-principles of 
command, and the essential elements of superiority in war. His 
discussion of military operations includes fortress warfare and 
naval warfare. His mistakes arethemistakesof the generals who 
fought the First World War, but it is always well to remind 
ourselves that had the Germans won the first battle of the 
Marne— and it was a near thing at that— military writers like 
Bernhardi would probably be honored as prophets today, 

Worid War 1 produced a flood of analytical literaturei much of 
it prophetic, about the nature and shape of wars to come, Giulio 
Oouheti an Italian a^^tillery officer who early developed a belief 
I air power as the dominant factor in modern war* wjis such a 
writer. Douhet was not alone in his ob$;ervation that in a war of 
attrition it is not so much armies as whole populations that 
determine the outcome. Despite their military victories, the 
Germans had eventually suffered a complete general collapse, 
which could only have happened as the result of "a long and 
onerous process of disinte^jrationi moral and maleriaL of un 
essential nature— a process which came about almost independ^ 
critly of Ihe purely mililnry nonducl of the war/' 
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According to Douheti the airplane could strike an enemy far 
behind his fortified lines without every having to repeat the 
ghastly assaults seen on every front in the 1914-18 war. In the 
future a massive air assault against enemy population centers 
would destroy civilian morale and hence win the war. Command 
of the air was as fundamental in his thinking as command of the 
sea had been to Mahan. and whik he urged that the military, 
navati and air forces should be "thoroughly co-ordinated*" he 
insisted upon an independent air force which could "always 
operate in mass/' And once this independent air force had won 
command of the air* "it should keep up violent, uninterrupted 
action against surface objectives* to the end that it may crush the 
material and moral resistance of the enemy 

Douhet's theories may seem old hat to the military reader 
familiar with the great bomber offensives of the Second World 
War and the more recent experiences in Korea and Vietnam* 
although few informed soldiers today would share Douhet's 
faith that civilian morale and even enemy ground forces could be 
destroyed as easily as bridges and buildings. But Douhet makes 
good reading* both for his insights into the nature of the First 
World War and the reasoning that led him to believe completely 
in the victory of air power in any future conflict. 

There is* however* a pit fall here that is by no means unique to 
Douhet. The casual reader of history often is likely to assume a 
cause and effect relationship between an idea that is forcefully 
articula[ed and some subsequent event. While Douhet undoubt- 
edly reinforced the arguments of apostles of air power in other 
countries* his book* unlike those of Mahani did nrt change the 
direction of military thinking. The United States Amy after all 
had its own Billy MitchelL and the printed evidence makes it 
clear that Douhet had no influence upon British doctrines of air 
bombardment that evolved between the Iwo wars. The complete 
version of Command of the Air was not even translated into 
English until 1942, 

The next two writers whose books belong on the shelf of any 
well educated officer are deservedly recognized as prophets 
who, shortly before their deathsi had won high honor even in 
their own country, [, F, C, Fuller and B, H, Liddell Hart are easfly 
the most prolifici controversial* and influential military writers 
produced by the First World War, Lifelong students of war* they 
dedicated themselves to the cause of army reform and mechani- 
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zation. They attempted to find order in history as a realistic basis 
for their theories; between them they developed the concept of 
Blitzltrieg, which made them true revolutionaries. 

Liddell Hart bears a striking resemblance to |omini. Both were 
interested primarily in strategy, both assumed that their 
historical studies could be boiled down to a few basic principles 
valid in all times and under most situations, both were addicted 
to method and fond of coining words (Jomini is responsible for 
Jogistics* Liddell Hart for boited gombit. altcrnotive ob|cctivesi 
and the strategy of indirect opprooch). Above alL both believed 
in their theories to the extent that they taught the same lessons 
throughout their long and prolific careers. It is almost true that if 
you have read one book by Jomini you have read them alh wiiilc 
Liddell Hart's celebrated strategy of indirect approach provides 
a consistent theme in practically every one of his writings after 
about 1928, 

Both theorists* incidentally* prided themselves on the influ- 
ence they exerted from time to time on military policy and 
strategy. Jomini was an adviser to the Russian Tsar and 
probably more than any other individual was responsible for the 
French strategyinthewarof 1859 against Austria. Liddell Hart's 
advice was solicited by several governments and frequently by 
friends in high places within the British military and political 
establishment. As a theorists* military correspondent* historian* 
and reformer he exerted a powerful influence upon military 
developments throughout his active life. 

Fuller on the other hand may be compared with Clausewitz, He 
was interested more in the phenomenon of war than in the 
elements of stratey. He too approached the subject philosophi- 
cally* relying upon Hegel rather than Kant and* like ClauscwitZi 
Fuller never completely synthesized his dissonant and roving 
thoughts on war. The ConducI of Wor (1961) represents his 
mature reflections on war and policy, but it does not show the 
unconventional staff officer wrestling with our modem princl* 
pies of war (which he recovered, incidcntallyi from the 
Corrcspondance of Napoleon)* searching out solutions to 
military problems aggravated by industrialization* or endeavor- 
ing to comprehend the universal meaning of war as a scientist, 
social scientist, philosopher* and historian, Here perhaps Fuller 
would differ from Clausewitz* for his writings have a basic 
integrity that transcends the worth— or the weakness— of any 
single volume, whereas the essence of Clausewitz is containediif 
not necessarily in final form, in On War, 

Since between them Fuller and Liddell Hart wrote some sixty 
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to seventy volumes, it is possible here only to suggest those that 
are more representative of their thought— or provocative in 
stimulating the thought of others. On Future War (1928) more 
than any othe single book imparts the spirit of Fuller's inquiries 
in the 1920s, when he was struggling to formulate a theory of 
mechanized warfare and at the same time to induce the British 
army to catch up with the march of technical civilization, 
Armoured Warfare (1943), known originally as Lectures on Field 
Service Regulations III (1931), remains his most important work 
Oil mechanization. Although most of Fuller's basic ideas were 
realized in the Blitzkrieg of 1940 and the subsequent campaigns 
inNorth Africa* the reader should remember that he wrote before 
193 i and that significant improvements were made in both tanks 
and aircraft before his theories could be put to the test of war. 
The Army in My Time (1935) shows Fuller at his irreverent best 
(or worst, depending upon the degree to which one associates 
himself with the Ljtablishment), Better than ^ny other single 
work, this book gives Fuller's devastciting criticisms of the 
institutions and leaders of the British Army from the Boer War to 
the time of his retirement. None of Fuller's books merited 
attention as history until he produced his monumental three- 
volume Decisive Battles of the Western World and Their 
Influence upon History (first edition^ 1940], After the Second 
World War he was less interested than before in usinghislory us 
a vehicle to carry his own theories to the public, 

Liddell Hart's Great Captoins Unveiled (1927) provides a 
fascinating glimpse of the actions of Ghenghis Khan. Saxe^ 
Gustavus Adolphus, Wallenstein, and Wolfe; it also reveals the 
thought of the author as he sought to apply certain lessons from 
history to military problems of his own day. This book 
effectively illustrates the use of historical analogies in the 
evolution of armored warfare. His biography of Sherman (1929) 
rtrmains the best military study of Sherman's campaigns* but it is 
of even greater importance in tracing the development of Liddell 
Hart's own theories. In the process of writing this volume* 
Liddell Hart first worked out the elements of his strategy of 
indirect approach, which he then developed by searching hist o** " 
for proof of the validity of his theories. Strategy (first edition, 
1954), perhaps his best-known work today* is the last of a long 
line of philosophical [rather than strictly historical) works 
illustrating by well-chosen examples the successful application 
of the strategy of indirect approach. His good friend and admirer. 
Field Marshal Archibald P, Wavell once chided him Tently for 
searching U r "the military philosopher's stone'* and suggested 
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rather slyly that with his intelligence and command of the pen, 
Liddelt Hart could ha\^e written just as con\^incingly on the 
strategy of the direct approach. The British Way in War (1932) 
and Thoughts on War (1944) contain Liddell Hart's reflections on 
nearly every aspect of war; The Tanks (t959) is a superb history 
of the evolution of the tank, the development of £i theory of 
mechanized warfare, and the role of the Royal Tank Corps in 
World War 11, The Ghost of Napoleon (1933)* which Wavellonce 
described as *'an excellent menta! irritant/' is a provocative 
series of lectures on military thought in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centures. and The Real War 1914-19t8 (1930) 
remains one of the finest single volumes on World War L Unlike 
the great majority of earlier writers* both Fuller and Liddell Hart 
wrote autobiographies that contain not only the essence of their 
respective theories, but also a revealing glimpse of the trials and 
tribulations of the military reformer. 
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Cha|iter 5 



Military History 
to the End of the 
Eighteenth Century 

Theodor« Ropp 

NIlLITARY hi$tor'*s peaks are its great warst battles, and 
captains^ Underneath are the strata which relate them to 
political, socioeconomic, and technological developments. The 
military history of the long years from the first appearance of 
primitive man to the death of Frederick the Great in 1736 may be 
broken down into four general periods. The earliest is the 
millennia before iQQO B.C. when our first civilizations began 
competing with one another. The following sixteen centuries 
cover the Iron Age empires from Assyria to Rome; eight more, 
from 600 to 1400^ belong to our Middle Ages^ and the final four fit 
our early gunpowder era. 

Over 2i400 years ago the Greek historian Herodotus wrote his 
History of the Persian Wars (c. 444 B.C.) 8o that *'men's actions 
may not be effaced by timet nor the great and wonderous deeds" 
of "Greeks and barbarians deprived of renown** and to show "for 
what causes they waged war upon each other*' (p. 1 of translation 
listed ^n bibliography). A century later and thousands of miles 
distant, the Chfnei>t philosopher Sun Teu taught that "war is a 
matter of vital importance to the state; the province of life and 
death. * , . It is mandatory that it be thoroughly studied" (The 
Art of War* p* 63)* Since that time men have written at length 
about the great wars, battles, and captains and have tried with 
varying success to relate them to the political, social, economic^ 
and technological developments of each era. Most have recog- 
nized the limitations as well as the advantages of such work. It is 
difficult to imagine what made an eighteenth-century redcoat 
fight or how hfs government worked, and even harder to 
understand the motives of a Greek hoplite or his Persian foe. 
Thust while political Scientists may usefully apply historical 
insights to present problems* the complexities of such transfer- 
ences should not be underestimated* 



Dr* Ropp (Ph.D.* Htirvorcl)* Professor of History al Duke llnivcrsily* is the 
mcnlor f}t many hiitWnf^ Amenain mililory hisitmnns. His works inrlurlf^ Warm 
thn Modern WorlrL DrRopp wrote this ronlrihulion while ^ivisnin^professo'-iit 
the Army War Collejjc* 
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General Works 

The one work that covers Western military history to the death 
of Frederick the Great is Oliver L Spaulding, {r.. Hoffman 
Nickerson, and lohn Wright's Warfore: A Study of MiliiGry 
Methods from the Earliest Times (1939)- Thomas R. Phillips's 
(ed.) Roots of Strategy (1940] is equally usefuL although the 
author left out Vegetius's books on fortification and naval 
operations as *'of interest only Ic -military antiquarians/' The 
writings of Sun Tzu, Vegetius, Mauri';e de Saxe, and Frederick 
go very well with the Spaulding, Nickerson, and Wright text, 
Lynn Montross's War Through the Ages (1960) is fine battle 
history- Richard A. Preston, Sidney F. Wise, and Herman 0* 
Werners shorter Men in Arms: A History of Warfare ond its 
InterreJationships with Western Society (1970) is a better study 
of the underlying factors of war. The best general reference wark 
is R. Ernest and Trevor N. Dupuy's, EncycJopedia af Military 
Histary from 3500 B.C. to (he Present (1970). Half of its 1.400 
pages cover the years before 1800. Each regionally oriented 
chronological chapter begins by surveying general trends; the 
battle descriptianst maps» and line drawings are excellent. 
Viscount Montgomery of Alamein's History of Warfare (1966 Lis 
the best illustrated general work. Two-thirds of it carries the 
story to 1769; the author*s quirks are most apparent in his 
treatment of the later period. The narrative does not quite match 
the quality of |.F.C. Fuller's Militory History of the Western 
World (1954), an expansion of his 1940 Decisive Baiiles: Their 
Influence upon History and Civilizotion. Frank A. Kiernan, Ir.« 
and lohn K. Fairbank (eds.) cover Chinese Ways in Warfore 
(1974), and Bernard and Fawn Brodie's little From Crossbow to 
H-Bomb (1962) is the book on deliberate weapons development. 
Melvin Kranzberg and Carroll W. PurselLIr s. (eds.) Technology 
in Western CiviJizotion (1967) has sections on technology and 
warfare* Maurice Duma&*s (ed.) History of Technolo^jy and 
Invention (1971) is better on non-Western societies and cultures, 
and Thomas Wintringham*s, The Story of Weopoits ond TqcIic^ 
has been updated and reissued (1974). 

There is no good general military historical atlas nor any 
general survey of military literature, whether defined as purely 
militaryor as a literary treatment of warfare. Louis C. Peltier and 
Etzel Pearcy*s fine short Military Ceogropity (1966) is 
concerned primarily with the ways in which geography has 
affected modern strategy, tactics, and logistics. And modern 
social scientists have produced so many works on war that any 
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list would be longer than this chapter. Kenneth N. Waltz's Man. 
the State, and War: A Theoreticfil Analysis (1959) classifies 
social scientists by their optimistic or pessimistic assumptions 
about meni states, and international systems, Robert Ardrey's 
Territorial Jn?perative (1971) is balanced by Anthony Storr's 
Human Aggression (1968) or by Leon Bramson and George W, 
Goeihals. Jr/s (ed,) War: Studies from Psychology* Sociology. 
Anthropology (1964); ana John Winlhrop Hackelt's The Profes- 
sion of Arms (1963) and Slanislav Andreski's Military Organi- 
zation and Society (first printing 1954] are modern classics. 

Andreski analyzed military organizations ir. erms of military 
participation ratios {"the proportion of militarily utilized 
individuals in the total population")i their subordination to 
hierarchial authority, and internal cohesion. Subordination 
implies cohesion but not the reverse as in the case of the medieval 
crusaders. If Andreski's variables are combined with modern 
technological, political, and social factors, the resulting model of 
technological resources, political organizationi social cohesion, 
military participation* military subordination, and weapons 
technology takes in the factors developed in Quincy Wright's 
1942 Study of War for a pioneering University of Chicago war 
seminar. Wright later helped to edit the English meteorologist 
Lewis Fry Richardson's Statistics of Deadly Quarrels {I960), but 
his figu>*es have been used widely without noting their shaky 
sources or extending them back to 1820. where the lack of sound 
statistics hampers studies of the role of war and armaments in 
economic development. The same problem was also faced by 
another Chicago seminar member. John U. Nefi whose War and 
Htimdn Pro^jress: An Essay on the Rise of Industrial Civilization 
(1963} q*iesti,,ned the existence of any symbiotic relationship 
between inilitHry conflict and human advancement. 

Weapons tend to be hard, preservable. and even magical ob- 
jectt;, Bo(h archaeological evidence and illustrated books are 
abundant. P. Cleator's Weopons of War {1968). Howard I. 
Blackmore's Arms and Armour (1965) and Firearms (1964), O* 

Hogg's Ciubs to Cannon: Warfare and Weapons before the 
Introduction of Gunpowder (1968). Edwin Tunis's Weapons: A 
Pictorial History (1954), and joseph Jobe's Guns: An Illustrated 
History (1971) are worthv/lule. Romola and Anderson's The 
Sailing Ship (1947). R. C. Anderson's Oared Fighting Ships 
(1962), O. F.G^Hogg'sArtiliory (1970). E.M* Lloyd's A Review of 
the History of Infantry (1908), George T. Denisons History of 
Cavalry (1913), Sidney Toy's Histoiy of Fortifications From 
3000 B.C to A.D* 3700 (1955). Quentin Hughes's Military 
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Architecture (1975)» and George F. Bass's (ed.) A History of 
Seafaring Based on Underwater Archaeology (1972) cover those 
subjects* 

Ralph H. Major's FqIqI Furincr^: War and Disease (1941) is a 
story of the frustration felt by medical personnel tn wartime. 
There are no good short genera) histories of military medicind 
eagineermgi logtsttcsi or long- or short-range communications. 
And tn sptte or because of Alfred Thayer Mahan's influence on 
historians^ this is also true for sea power* naviesi and 
amphibious operations. BjOrn Landstrom's The Ship: An 
lliustroted Hif;tory (1961) is. hov^ever, a useful reference on 
types of naval vessels through the ages, and Robert B. Asprey's, 
War in the Shailaw^ (1975) tells all that you wanted to know 
about Th(3 Cucrriila in History. 



Primittvf; War ami the First Civilmitions 

While agriculture could usually support more people than 
hunting, food-gathering, or herding, farmers might not be 
superior in weaponry, and hunters or herdsmen might be 
superior in fighting skill and mobility. Harry Holbert Turney- 
High's classic study. Primitive War (1971), shows that better 
milttiiry organization might follow an advance to agricultural 
civilization but that organizing large-scale military operations 
was not beyond the capabilities of many preliterate peoples. The 
Old Stone, New Stone (Neolithic)i Copper, Bronze, and Iron 
"stages'* used by early prehistorians (archaeologists) have in 
some ways confused things. Polished slono or metal tools and 
weapons might be no more important to human progress than 
many other innovations. Plants and animals were domesticated 
in Southeast Asia by 1300 bx.. and copper and bronze cast there 
by 4000 B.C., but there was no breakthrough to civiliza^ 
tion. Stuart Piggott, Ancient Eiirope (1965, pp. 17ff.), sees 
"irnovating and cons«rvin^» societies*' in "remote antiquity." In 
the latter ''the modus vivciidi for the community within its 
natural surroundings*' produced "no urgent need to alter the 
situation" or was "too delicately adjusted . . . and too rigidly 
conceived" to admit of it. He contends that cast Asians uplands 
were too friendly and protected to demand further social 
innovation, though the technical skill of their craftsmen is still 
observable. If these matters seem far removed from the problems 
of modern military historians, it may warn tham against seeing 
military history as asimplataleof groat captains, great states, or 
decisive battles and technological innovations. 
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Most thrown, propelled and hand weapons and protective 
devices were invented by preliteraie peoples. Our protocities 
were in the Near Eastern uplands* where food gatherers 
exploited the natural grainfields and herded sheep, goats, pigs^ 
and cattle away from them, Catat Huyuk in Anatolia* for 
example* had ten thousand people; its linked mudbrick house 
walls repelled attackers from 6500 to 5050 BX, Though its 
security may have come from its being a neutral trading post or 
shrine* the problems of attacking a maze of dark chambers 
accessible only by ladder from the roof are apparent in many 
later fortifications, Catal Huyuk's people had three wheats* two 
vetches, barley, peasi and oil plants and made or traded for beer* 
wine* flints^ shells* obsidian weapons and mirrors* copper* iron* 
and lead beads, and fertility objects. The challenges which 
produced the first civilizationsi however, did not arise or were 
not met in the Asian uplands but in the fertile valleys of the Nile. 
Tigris* Euphrates* Indus* and Yellow rivers, 

Irrigatio^i made Mesopotamia, The Egyptians had the even 
more difficult task of taming the Nile to use its annual gifts of 
new soil, fish protein* and antimalarial scouring. Written records 
were probably created to predict annual floods. Recovering 
landmarks and laying out ditches and fortifications demanded 
engineers and surveyors in both areas, Mesopotamia's political 
pattern was one of smalti fortified^ warring cities; an occasional 
conqueror united them and extended his control over potential 
upland and desert marauders, Egypt's single ruler had varying 
degrees of control over local landowners. Professional soldiers 
served as royal guards forfrontier defense and foreign wars, and 
local militia beefed up last-ditch defenses and furnished local 
transport. And more metals meant better tools for working wc id 
an<i stone. 

In his Art of Worfore in Biblical l^onds in (he Liglit of 
Arcbaaologival Study (1963), Israeli soldier-archaeologist 
Yigael Yadin uses the first pictured Egyptian battles (Megidcloi 
1409 B-C, and Kadesh, 1292 H-C) to show that special foot, 
horse* engineer* transporti and marine units already existed 
when these battles were fought* and that weapons were only 
recombined and refined until the heavy cavalry revolution at the 
end of the classical era. Key inno\ations in this final period were 
iron weapons, armor chariots, and cavalry, Yadin discusses 
mobility, firepower* personal protection, and fortifications for 
each biblical period. The era before Abraham (4000-2100 iia] 
saw the first civilizationsi and the periods from the Patriarchs 
through the Exodus (2100-1200 ij.cj saw the rise of a common 
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Near Eastern art of wfir and the rise and fatlof Minoan or Cretan 
civilization^ But military history is not a continuous story until 
after new land and sea invaders had been absorbed during the 
era of the Judges and the United Monarchy (1200-920 B,C,). 

Egyptians may have invented oars* but their ships wore river 
boatSiandthe keel plank, ribs* fixed mast, andsail furling gear of 
the classical "round" trader were Levantine, Arab dhows and 
Indonesian outrigger canoes sailed their adjacent oceans, but all 
early ^a or caravan traders depended on the goodwill and some- 
times on the military aid of powers with greater agricultural 
resources. The Minoans killed interlopers and bad customers 
or denied them trade goods until their fragile maritime empire 
was wrecked by a tidal wave around 1400 bjC, With the 
Mediterranean people under sail— but surely with some stowed 
Sweeps or oars— round ships appear in the first pictured sea 
fight off the Nile delta in 1194 B,C The classical warship, a 
galley strong enough for ramming, was a later Phoenician or 
Greek development. The best books arc William Culican's The 
First -vlcrchant Venturers; The Ancient Levonl in History ond 
Commerce (1966)* Michael Grant's ThcAncicnt Mcditcrrnncon 
(1969), and Lionel Casson's Ships ond Seamanship in the 
Ancient Worid (1971), 



The Classical Iron Age Empirus 

^Assyria dominated the Near East from the tenth through the 
seventh century 6,C with spearmen* archers, charioteers* and 
cavalry— city-smashers who massacred or transported whole 
peoples. The Persians, who took over in the sixth century, were 
Middle Eastern archers and iieavy cavalrymen who relied on 
water transport from subject Creek or Phoenician cities, Greek 
heavy hoptitc pikcmen were formidable foes for horsemen in 
wooded mountdiiia vWth many defensible positions. The decisive 
battles of the wars between Greece and Persia (499-448 B.C. ) 
were Salamis and Plataca about 480 U-C. The former was the 
occasion of the destruction of the Persian fleet supporting the 
occupation of Athens, allegedly on the same day that the Sicilian 
Greeks defeated the Persians' Carthaginian allies off Himcra. 
The latter* Plataca* marked the defeat of Xcrxcs's land iirmy and 
the end of the Persian threat to Greece. The best books arc Yadin 
on the Assyrians and Babylonians* Harold Lamb's popularized 
Cyrus the Grt;at (1960), and Peter Green's Xerxes at Suhmis 
(1970), 
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Greek then fought Greek in the Peloponnesian Wars (460-404 
B.cO that destroyed the Athenian maritime empire and estab- 
lished even shorter lived Spartan and Theban hegemonies. f.K. 
Anderson's Militory Theory ondProcticc in theAgeof Xcnophon 
(1970) shows how Sparta dominated military affairs in Greece 
during a period when the country was exporting soldiers to the 
whole civilized world. But the first great captain who can be 
linked with a specifically new maneuver was Epaminondas of 
Thebest whose oblique order of attack at Leuctra in 371 B.C. 
ended Sparta's domination. 

Philip of Macedon had been a hostage in Thebes^ and the close 
ties between him, his son Alexander (356-323), and the Greek 
city-states have obscured their similarity to traditional oriental 
conquerors. The Macedonian conquerors used a deeper phalanx 
formation and more heavy cavalry than the Greeks, added allies 
as they advanced, and imposed a new layer of soldicrsi 
bureaucrats^ traders^ and gods on existing civilizations. Among 
the best books are F. E. Adcock's The Greek ond Mocedonion Art 
of Wor (1957), A.M. Snodgrass's Arms ond Armour of the 
Greeks (1967) and E.W. Marsden*s Greek ond Romon Artillery 
(1969), and F.E. Winter^s Greek Fortificotions (1971). Peter 
Greens Armodo from Athens (1970) relates the disastrous 
expedition against Syracuse^ and J.F.C. Fuller*s The Generol- 
ship of AlexondertheGreot (1960) and Peter Green's A lexonder 
the Greot (1970] are good studies of a great captain whose empire 
fell apart when he died but who profoundly influenced history, 
partly because he inspired so many would-be imitalors. 

The Romans, or their successors in Constantinople, ruled the 
Mediterranean from their victories over Carthage, Macedonia^ 
and Syria at the turn of the third century B.C to the victories of 
HeracHus I over Sassanid Persia in the seventh century A.D., 
just before the Arab explosion. But we know much about only a 
few Roman leaders of these eight centuries; as little^ for example, 
about Heraclius as about Dionysius of Syracuse, whose 
hegemony in Sicily and Greek Italy was contemporaneous with 
that of Sparta in Greece proper. 

Hollywood storytelling has aided moralizing on Rome's rise 
and fall, but more general factors are historically safer. 
Mediterranean metals technology was not as advanced as that of 
the northern barbarians, but Mediterranean agriculture could 
support more people. Rome's social cohesion was relatively high. 
Her great innovation was the political organization of a ''Latin 
League" in which allied or colonial citizens had the frame private 
rights as Romans. With etich legion paired with an allied one. 
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Rome expanciod by adding alliosi founding colonies^ and making 
more Romans; landless citizens received captured lands In 
return for long military services. The molding of the central 
Italian peoples into a united society was also promoted by their 
related cultures and common enemies. During the Second Punic 
War, 219-202 B.C., Rome could call on 75O4OOO men^ 250^000 were 
in her legions from a population of 3i750i000r a military 
participation ratio of men trained to common standards of 
military subordination which was seldom reached again before 
1786. 

In contrast* Greek or Carthaginian colonists had no special 
rights at home* and Corcyrans were soon fighting their mother 
city of Corinth. By the third century B.C.t deforestation and ero- 
sion were affecting the Greek landsi while Carthage never had 
as much farmland as Rome* Slavery was also a complicating 
factor Sparta's military participation ratio seems high until the 
Messenian helots are counted. The farms and mines of Carthage 
were worked by bonded peasants or slaves with uncaught 
relatives in the backtands. Some of them joined rebel mercenar- 
ies in the social war which followed the First Punic War of 
265-241 B.C.; but when Rome's slaves revolted in 135-132i a 
Syrian on a Sicilian plantation was far from outside assistance. 

The Greek historian Potybius stressed the quality of Roman 
weapons— how the no-return javelin hooked when it hit; the 
strength of the iron-edged^ tron-bossed shield against heavy 
Celtic swords and axes; and the effectiveness of the shorti two- 
edged sword against the overlong Eastern pike. The Roman 
army's nightly campsi their usually good scouting^ and their 
march discipline reflected years of campaigning. They had 
adopted Greek ships^ siege engines* and heavy cavalry spears, 
and Polybius found them expert at imitating better practice. 
Modern research has confirmed his position as a great historian, 
those of Hannibal and Scipio as great captains* and that of 
Cannae in 216 B.C. as a model battle. Two biographies of 
Hannibal by Gavin de Beer (1969) and Leonard Cottrell (ld61)i 
and H*H. Scullard's Scipio Afrjcanu.s (1970). supplement E. 
Badian's abridged Polybius; The Hislories (1966). F. E. Adcock's 
The Roman Art of War Under the Republic (l963)i and Chester G. 
Starr* ]r/s The Emergence of Rome as Ruler of t lie Western World 
(1953), 

The Roman soldiery was fully professional by the end of the 
second century B.C. The three-line phalangial legion— with the 
third line's veterans usin^ short pikes— was replaced by the 
more uniform and flexible ten-cohort "checkerboard*' legion in 
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which all men carried two javelins and a sword. Men enlisted for 
Up to sixteen years to get land and citizenship from the political 
generals who fought the civil wars ol 88-30 ad while winning 
more foreign land* slavesi and booty. On their greatest captaini 
Matthias Gelzer's Coesor (1968) is better than f.F.C. Fuller's 
Julius Coesor (1969). 

Octavian or Augustus Caesar (31 B.C-14 A.D. ) cut thearmy to 
about 300f000 men, not many more th^n during the Second Punic 
War two centuries earlier, although the population base of 
"Rome" had increased tenfold, totalling 60-70 million. By the 
time of Marcus Aurelius (161-80)* marking the height of the 
Empire^ this force had grown to almost 400.000 men drawn from 
a population of 50-100 million. But two centuries lateri a Roman 
field force ^f 2OO1OOO1 supplemented by 360*000 militia, faced 
growing f essure from barbarian tribes who were shifting from 
the north and east as their la'nds were farmed out by a system 
better suited to the Mediterranean. Rome had abandoned the 
swamp* deep forest* and steppe lands of central Europe and 
stabilized its frontier on the Rhine. Main* and Danuhe behind 
walls fronted by subsidized tribesmen and backed by settled 
legionarieSi refortified cities, and cavalry, riven and coastal 
patrols. The process tended to barbarize Romans and Romanize 
barbarians* some of whom were allowed to settle on lands 
depopulated by plague and soil exhaustion. The best books are 
G,R. Watson*s The Romon Soldier (1969). Graham Webster's 
The Romon Imperial Army (t9;0)i Chester G. Starn Ir.*s The 
Romon Imperial Novy (1941), E. A. Thompson's The Eor/y 
Germons (1965), and. on one frontier. David Divine's Hodrion's 
Wo// (1969). 

Hadrian's (117-36] idea of two emperors harks bock to thot of 
two consuls, but the boundaries of the four civilian prefectures 
better suggest the geopolitical structure of the later empire. Gaul 
included Britain and Spain. Africa (Carthage) and the provinces 
that covered Xhf^ eastern Alpine passes were part of Italy. Illynr* 
included the southern Balkans and Greece. The East included 
Thrace* Asia Minon Syria, and Egypt, Const<intine"s conversion 
in 312 A,D. added Christians to Romes defenders. In making 
Byzantium (Constantinuple) his capita!, he recogniEed the 
importance of the land-sea bastion that channeled invaders west 
and from which Persian attacks on Syria ond Egypt could be 
countered. In 376 the Huns destroyed an Eastern or Ostrogolhic 
steppe "empire" and pushed the Western or Visigoths into the 
Roman domain. After the heavy Gothic cavalry with saddles^ 
stirrups, bows, swords^ ond lances defeated the Eastern 
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emperor's legions at Adrianople in 378, his successor, Theodosi^ 
us the Great, began to make heavy 'cataphract" mounted archers 
the main East Roman missile and shock force. 

Then the Western Empire collapsed. The invaders, like the 
Imperial tax farmers* did more damage to the dying cities than to 
the self-sufficient landlords. Alaric the Visigoth sacked Rome in 
410i and his tribesmen later se* up a kingdom in Spain. In Gaul* 
the Franks and Romans defeated Attila's Huns at Chalons in 451; 
Attila was bought off in Italy in 452. and his horde broke up on 
the Danube. Ttie Vandals— only 80*000 of them for the whole 
tribe— were pushed from Spain to Africa but returned to sack 
Romt 455 for an emperor's widow. The last Western emperor 
was deposed in 476, the traditional beginning of the West's 
Middle Ages. Theodoric the Great, an O&trogoth educated at 
Con^tantinoplei was sent to recover Italy, and he set up his own 
kingdom. On what lay behind these movie scenarios* the best 
book is Frank William Walbank's The Awful Revolution: The 
Decline of the Roman Empire in the West [1969). 

Justinian [527-65) reconquered those parts of the empire 
within range of his naval forces: Africa* Carthaginian Spain 
from Cadiz to Cartagana* and Italy. His professional army of 
150^000 men was also fighting on the Danubian and Persian 
frontiers* New churchesi religious orders* palaces* roads^ 
fortifications* and trading posts showed the recuperative power 
of an empire which was still larger than those of Alexander's 
successors nine centuries before, [ohn Barker*s /uslinionond the 
Later Romtin Empire (1966) can be read before books on the 
cautious emperor* his ex^prostitute wife Theodora* the great 
captain Belisarius, and the eunuch-soldier Narsesi all of which 
are just as racy as those on Philip, Alexander and Olympias* or 
on Caesar* Cleopatra^ Antony^ and Octavian. 

The Middle Ages 

The Middle Ages may have begun with the Arab conquests in 
the century after Mohammed's death in 632* Greek fire, probably 
a mixture of naphtha or some petroleum product with sulphur 
and lime, projected fromgalleybowtubesi saved Constantinople 
in 672^ and the Eastern Roman Empire continued for another 
eight centuries. Leo the Isaurian repelled the last Arab assault 
against the city in 722^ and* at the other end of Europe, Charles 
Marf bI checked the^Moslems at Tours ten ye irs later. John Bagot 
Glubb's The Great Arab Conquests (1963) a good overview* 
The great medieval captains— Charles MarteVs grandson 
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Charlemagne, Otto the Great, Willtant the Cotiquer >r* Saladiti* 
Bibars* Murad U atid others— were more local figures m a scene 
dominated tactically by heavy cavalry and stralegicatly by 
fortifications* an easy military investment for localized agrarian 
economies. In the east* the steppe cavalryman's era began with 
the Mongols Genghis Khan (1180-1227) and closed wIthKublai 
Khan (1280-1294) and the Tartar Tamerlane (1381-14'^*:); these 
nomads had adopted ^he principles of discipline and admlnistra* 
tion previously used by settled peoples to build and hold their 
empires. Glubb's The Groat Arab ConQuests* Rene Grousset*s 
Conqueror of the World, and Harold Lamb's Tamerlane are the 
best books. But the cavalry's dominance was ending even before 
the battle of Nicopolis in 1396, about the time that gunpowder 
began to affect siegecraft. 

The West's economic declint; began before the barbarian 
invasions, Lynn White, Ir,'s Mtidievai Technology and Social 
Change (1962} links its revival with a new three-field farming 
system and the concept of a power technology. Economic 
localization and military feudalizotlon, a system of landholding 
in return for service, was accentuated by new wars and invaders 
in all three worlds after the reigns of Charlemagne [771-814]* the 
Eastern Roman Emperor Nicephorus I (802-11)* and the Caliph 
Harun al-Rashid (763-809), By 1000 the Northmen's double- 
ended* shallow-draft, oared sailers had taken them by river to 
the Black and Caspian seas and by sea to America, Viking 
raiding partier ^ere seldom large, Norse Iceland, as big as north 
Italy* had onl> 60*000 people* a few more than the Magyar 
"horde" of 955 A,D, or the city of Venice, By the time the Vikings 
were converted to Christianity* the Arabs controlled much of the 
western Mediterrant^an* although the Normans managed to win 
Sicily and suuttiern Italy, Gwynn lones's A History of the 
Vikingfi [1968]* David C* Douglas's The Norman Achjevenumt 
(1969)* Romilly lenkinss Byzantium; The fniparial Cenfaries 
(1966)* Archibiild "R, Lewis's Naval Power and Trade ui the 
MediturniiTerin (1951), Bernard S* Bachrach's Merovingian 
Military Or^iaiiization, 401-751 (1972) and Robert S. Lopez's 
Thif Binh of Eurof)e (1967) are fine general works on this era. 

At Hastings (14 October 1066)--one battle un which we have 
some details— William of Normandy had 3-000 cavalry with 
chain mail tunics* conical caps, and kite shields light enough for 
dismounted fighting* 1.000 arohers* and 4*000 other footmen 
J" rem as faraway us Italy, His opponent* King Harold* repulsed a 
Viking invasion at Stamford Bridge and then marched south 
with 2,000 axemen, a few archers* and no cavalry* picked up 
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6*000 militia on the way. and was in turn defeated at Hastings. 
After William's deatht the Normans covered a previously 
unfortified England with motte-and-bailey castles that re- 
sembled Roman cantonments. 

Manzikertt where the Greeks lost their Anatolian recruiting 
base to the Seljuk Turks in 1071. was as decisive as Hastings. 
Eight crusades (1095-1271) helped the Latins set up a kingdom, a 
principality, and two counties in an area the size of modern 
Israelt and a Latin empire (1205-1261) in Constantinople. The net 
effect was to hasten the destruction of the Eastern emperor they 
professed to have come to save. Christians lost Jerusalem in 1187 
and Acre in 1291, but Greeks. Latins* and Ottoman Turks were 
still fighting over the empire's ruins at Nicopolis in 1396. John 
Beeler*s Warfare in Feudal Europe. 730-1200 (19'^l)showsthata 
mixed forct of mounted knights and infantry w_ always better 
than a purely cavalry one in the West. The other best books on 
medieval warfare are Beeler's edition of Charles W.C. Oman's 
Art of War in the Middle Ages, A.D. 378-1515 (1953). R.C. 
Smairs Crusading Warfare. 1097-1193 (1967), Steven Runci- 
man's A History of the Crusades (1951-55)* Aziz S. Atiyfl's 
Crusade. Commercci and Culture (1966). and Joshua Prawer's 
The World of the Crusaders (1972). 

While the Crusades drew some of the Western aristocracy to 
the tasks of recovering the Holy Land. Spain* and Africa, 
converting Baltic pagans, and uprooting heretics, other nobles 
and townsmen blanketed Europe with Crusader castles. A 
typical garrison post might number forty men-at-arms, forty 
crossbowmen. forty pikemen* and two gunners. Trebuchets and 
other war engines brought higher angle fire aga.nst them* while 
bolts and arrows forced lancers and horses into plate armor and 
reduced the former*s effectiveness when dismounted. Although 
"fire pot'* guns had little to do with the infantry revival an dearly 
firearms could do little more than scare horses and set fires 
inside fortifications* contemporary seige artillery soon included 
all types of homemade cannon and explosives. 

The English longbow has been overrated. It was feudal ideas of 
social superiority and honor that led French knights to ridetlown 
their Genoese crossbowmen at Crecy in 1346 and to scorn 
scouting at Nicopolis* and the Teutonic Knights to stop at 
Tanneaberg in 1410 for a battle of champions. The English had 
20,000 men at Crecy. on the first of the dynastic raids which later 
historians saw as an Anglo-French Hundred Years* War 
(1338-1453). The crusading force at Nicopolis was somewhere 
between the50*000 men who had reached Constantinople and the 
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12^000 who had taken fcrusalcm on the First Crusade, Back 
hornet Saint Louis (Louis IX. 1226-70) had more success trading 
French lands against their inhabitants' wishes and backing his 
brotherCharlesof Anjou's schemes for reviving the Latin empire 
from Sicijy* Some good books are Fredrick Heer*s The Medieval 
World (1970), Steven Runciman's The Sicilian Vespers (1956), 
HJ. Hewitt's Th(j Organization of Wo r under Edward III (1966}. 
Eduoard Perroy's The Hundred Years' War (1965), T, 
Allmand's Society ot Wor (1973). and Richard Vaughan's Philip 
the Bold (1962), 11 was Philip who parlayed his father's and 
wife's resources into a semi-independent Burgundian state. 

The Crusades and the Mongols had put Westerners in contact 
with the technology of the Eastern* Arabic. andChinese empires. 
From these sources they borrowed the lateen sail, windmill 
poundlack gate, compass, gunpowder* and papermaking. The 
use of printing, the crankr and the stored-weight trebuchet 
(catapult) was fostered by labor shortages and unrest* war* the 
Black Death (1347-). famine, and an agricultural crisis of the 
Little Ice Age of the fourteenth to nineteenth centuries. The last 
factor drove the Atlantic fisheries south, doomed Norse 
Greenland^ and drove lesser nobles into the pay of greater ones or 
into the free companies which were devastating France, The 
French population did not recover until the eighteenth century, 
but there were some isl ,nds of relative peace and prosperity in 
the Netherlands, the Rhinelandr south Germany, and Italy, 
Discharged veterans who wandered or were driven into Italy 
contributed to social stability by making contracts {condoiias) 
with lown oligarchs to replace less reliable and efficient militia. 
Some condottieri battles were bitter; others were tournaments 
because captains would not risk their men and. unlike prisoners, 
dead foes could not be ransomed, Florentine mililia service was 
commuted for cash in 1351, just before (he peasant Sforza 
Attendiolo (1364-1424) was kidnapped into a wandering band* 
became its captain* and laid the foundations of a Milanese 
dynasty. Three good books ^ C, Bayley*s Wurmul Society in 
Ronojssancu Florence: The Dc l lltin of Leonardo Bruni (1961), 
Geoffrey Trease's The Condoi jerf: So (id ers uf Fortune (1971). 
and Minhael Mallett s Moramarics ond Their M<js(ers: Warforr 
in Renoiiiiiance lUily (*974), 

If the Roman historian Tacitus could have visited G(^rmaniain 
1400. he might have been impressed by the harb^trians' person^il 
independence, gl^ss-w^lled buildings^ armorers* mechanics, 
lands won from the sea, ^nd Latin readers from Icc^land tu Rif?'), 
But he would have been appalled by their indisniplinef roads, and 
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the discomforts of their castles. Rome was now a provincial 
town, while Constantinople, AlexandriatandQuinsay (in China) 
were still metropoti. Tacitus might well have read one of the 
travel books then firing Latin imaginations, I hat of Marco Polo 
the Venetian, "as told to" a fellow prisoner, the professional 
writer Rustician of Pisa, in Genoa in 1298, 

Tlio Early Modvrn Era 

In 1786 the funeral of Frederick the Great honored the last 
dynastic great captain. By I hat time Western armies and navies 
were all armed with guns^ find Tacitus would have been 
impressed by their discipline, Latin readers and Villas on five 
continents, and Gaul's roads and nanals. Since 1400 Westerners 
had conquered the Atlantic Ocean and two continents; their 
added stocks of food, materials, power, and bullion had fueled 
further economic ?ind technologiciil development. In 1814, 
twenty-eighl years later, Tacilus could have seen theabdiccition 
ofa self-made Alexander who had lost a field army twice as lar^je 
as Augustus's whole force afler takinj^ a city as far from Paris as 
Carrhae— where the Triumvir Marcus Cnissus had lost his 
legions and life in 53 B.C— had been from Rome. 

In Th(j fij.S(r of lh(r W(rst (1963, p, 587), William H, McNeill 
attributes Europe's early sixteen th'century "command of all the 
oceans'' and conquest of "the mcsl highly developed regions of 
the Americas'* lo**{l) a deep-rooted pugnacity and recklessness; 
_ , (Z) a complex military technology^ most notably in nf>val 
malters: and (3) a populalion inured to*' many Old World 
diseases. Carol, M, Cipolla's OtJius. SuHh ami Ki)ipjn!,s: 'fVrchno- 
iogicof Jnnovutio)) uiul tin* Eoriy PUuhus of Huropi^on Exiwnsum 
(1965) stresses weap': s, (hough Old World diseast*s killed more 
American Indians itian did guns. But Western pugnadly and 
technology do not expb>in Ottoman Turks taking Constantinople 
with guns in 145:1, (lef(>iJtinK Mameluke Egypl in 1517, attacking 
Vienna in 1529, or raiding Woslern Medilcrranoan coasts and 
conimorr:e after 1533, While the Oltomans took Christian Iribute 
hoys into Iheir elite fanrssaries and bun;au(:racy, military 
participation ralios romaincd low, T it the siream of equally 
pugnacious Western townsmim and peasants into Turkish 
frontier areas Sfiems; to hiwn u}nU^rvii{\ no parlicular military 
advantage on the Wesl. 

The fift(*enth century's grealcjst captains were MuracI II 
(1421-51), ivho rearmed some archers wtth handguns, and 
Mohammed 11 (Mfjl-fn), whosf; big guns helped to take 
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Gonslanlinoplc, The Bohcnuan Hussilcs' armored wagons had 
less influence on war ihnn betler quality grained or "corned"' 
gunpowder for siege guns, mines, and matchlock handguns. 
Firearms were more effecllve agninst armor than crossbows or 
longbows, though their operalors also had to be protected by 
pikemen becnuse of short ranges nnd stow rales of fire. The bes' 
books are David Ayalon's Gunpoivder and Fireorms in the 
Momliik Kingdom; A GhoHenge to a Medievol Society (1956), 
Frederick G- Heymann's John Ziska ond tiw Hussite Revolution 
(1969), Steven Runciman s The Foil of Gonstonttnople (1969), 
Eric Brockmann*s The Two Sieges of Rhodes (1969] for the 
Turkish artillery's failure in 1480 and success In 1522. and 
Bertrand Gllle's Engineers of ihe Renoissonco (1966) for an 
amazing variety of civil and military engines and devices. 

Better political organization meant better weapons and better 
subordinated men. Louis XI of France (1461-83) and Ferdinand II 
of Aragon (1476-1516), whom Niccolo Machlavelli saw ns the 
ablest of the "new'* princes, used methods like those of n 
Venetian Republic which was neither subverted nor conquered 
from 1310, when a l^ouncl) of Ten was set up to secure social 
order, if not cohesion, lo 1797. Venetian "great gatleys**met rigid 
construction standards; bowmen and gunners were chosen by 
public competition. New navigational methods allowed even 
slow ships to make two Levant trips a year: greater loading 
capncittes and lower costs generated bulk trade in alum, whent. 
and cotton. By 1500 thegolleys were bringing 1,500 tons of spices 
fro^i Mnmeluke Egypt each fall; up to 1,000 percent profits 
financed the long Turkish wars. On this model of political and 
financial organization for the new national monarchs, or 
Machiavelli's proposed Prince for Italy, who came to dominate 
Europe, Ihe best books are D, S, Ghamber's The /mperiaJ Ago of 
Venice, 1350-1560 (1971). Frederick G- Lane's Vdnetion Ships 
ami Shipbuilders of the Renoissontre (1934). and )ohn F. 
Guilmartin, fr/s Gunpowder and Gol/eys (1974). . 

The English won another Grecy nt Aglncourt In 1415. hut 
QiarUis VUof France {1422-61 ) regnlned P^iris in 1436. after |(Km 
of Arr hfid made thf^ n^pulse of ihe English invader a notional 
caiiso. Thn French king's u^iiipognit^s d ordoinionce (regulnllons 
or stfindiirds) that constituted thi^ first permanent or standing 
army wert^ bands of mt;ns!t-nnns and lunimtod archers whoso 
(inalily was ins\ired hy peacetime payments from a permanent 
lax. A n(sw drtillorv chirps helped Charles recover <; very thing hiil 
Calais hy 1453, II was marriage, not conquest, however, thai 
united the Aujilrlan and Spanlsti empires and uiadn Itu' 
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Habsburg Emperor Charles V (1519-55) the most powerful 
prince in Europe. The details of the dynastic wars or of the 
English Wars of the Roses (1453-1485) are less important than 
the appearance of new monnrchs who. like Henry VII. were 
primarily administrators and felt less compelled to lead* or be 
captured or killed* in battle. Those who find William Shakes- 
peare's or jean Froissart's [1337-1410] genealogies hard to 
follow can read Richard Vaughan's John the Fearless (1966) or 
Phiiip the Good (1970) on Burgundy and Paul Murray Kendalls 
Louis XI (1972), Richnrd Ihc Third (1956). or Warwick the 
Kingmoker (1957), 

In 1494 Charles VIII of France opened nearly four centuries of 
foreign intervention in Italy by reclaiming Naples, Though their 
guns wtre the best in Europe* by 1559 the French had forced Italy 
and the Church to seek Habsburg protection, were allied with 
Suleiman the Magnificent (1520-66), and were defending Paris 
against Philip II of Spain. Philip had inherited Chiirles V s 
Spanish, Italian, and Burgundian possessions while his uncle 
shouldered the problems of the Viennese emperorship* Ger- 
many's Protestants* and the Turks on the Danube, Conziilo de 
Cordoba* whose story is told in Mary PurcelTs Great Captain 
(1962)* devised the Spanish square of pikemen and counter- 
marching handgunners* a formation perfected by the Duke of 
Parma* Cavalry with wheellock pistols got volume fire by 
caracoling (making a half turn to right or left)*andfortificalions 
were thickened and lowered to take more guns and given 
outworks againsi attacking gunners* sappers* and miners. Some 
good books are Charles W. C. Oman's A History of theArt of War 
in the Sixteenth Century (1937)* F,LTaylDr*sThe Art of War hi 
liaiy. 1494-152V (1921), Jean Giono^s The BdMlo of Pavia (1963) 
(where Francis I of France was captured in 1525)* CG- 
Cruickshank's >\rmy RoyaJ: Henry Viii'si Invasion of Franco. 
1513 (1969). and Harold Lamb's Stilciiiian iim Magnificenl 
(1951), The Pirot(Jchnia of Vannoccio Birin^^uccio (modern 
reprint, 1959) is a line example of the illustrated printed books 
which were spre^iding technological* scientific* military* and 
religious ideas. 

Indian allies and Spanish armor^ crossbows. guns* horses»an(l 
diseases that killed nine-tenths of Mexico's 25 million people 
from 1519 to 1568 explain the Spanish conquest of that country. 
Mercury amalgam refining added silver to the gold which 
supported Philip in RuropL*. The classics are Bcrnal Diaz del 
Castillo's The Con<|[Jcst of Nf;w Spain (written in the sixteenth 
century), Francisco Lopez de Gomara's Cort(;s (1965)* Williiiin H, 
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Prescott s History of the Con(/uest of Mexico (1843) and History 
of the Cbn(/uest of Peru (1847)> and Samuel Eliot Morison's 
Admiral of the Oceon Sea (1942). Other fine works are Bjorn 
Landstrom's Columbus (1967)* John Hemming's TheCon(/uest of 
the Jncas (1970), and J.H. Parry's The Establishment of the 
European Hegemony, 1415-1735 (1961) and The Spanish 
Seaborne Empire (1966). The Portuguese destroyed some lighter 
Arab cjhows at Diu> India, in 1509 and reached the Spice Islands 
by 1513 to cut prices and increase volume and profits by 
substituting one voyage for several. The Turks* Persians, 
Chineset and Japanese confined Westerners to a few port 
"factories**' \ ai the Mogul Empire In India was breaking up 
when Dutcht English, and French traders later appeared. After 
Sebastian 1 of Portugal was killed by the Moors at Alcazar in 
1578i Philip cashed in his dynasUc claims and by the time 
Portugal recovered her independence in 1640* the Dutch had 
taken over most of her Eastern trade. Some good books are Elaine 
Sanceaus Henry the Navigator (1969), E. W.Boviirs The Golden 
Trodt; of the Moors (1968) and The Battle of Akazor (1952), and 
a R. Boxer's The Portuguese SeoborneEmpire. 1415-1325 (1970) 
and The Dutch Seaborne Empire, 3600-1800 (1965)* 

In 1571 the Italians and Spanish defeated the Turks in the last 
great galley battle at Lepanto. Garrett Mattingly s The Armoda 
(1959) is the book on Philip's attempt to invade England in 1588 
and the first great sailing ship fight; Geoffrey Marcus's work is 
now called The Novai History of Englond (1971-). Blaise de 
Monluc's The Habsburg-Volois Wors ond the Freneh W(irs of 
Religion (1972) captures the spirit of those conflictst which 
ended in 1590 when Henry IV defeated Ji Spanish-biickedarmyat 
Ivry* The Netherlands had revolted against Philip in 1568, hut by 
the time William the Silent was assassinated in 1584> Parma had 
confined the rebels lo seven waterlaced Dutch provinces. 
William's sont Maurice of Nassau, used infantry cohorts with 
more firepower than Ihe heavier Spanish squares and used 
canals as Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden, the first of Elhridge 
Colby's Moslers of Mobile Warfcirf: (1943)> was lo use rivers in 
the Thirty Years* War (1618-1648) which devastiited Germany, 
Trevor N. Dupuy's Military iifv of Gtifsloviis Adolplius (1970) 
discusses liis salvo-firing musketeers, pikemen with shorlnr 
ironcliid pikes, light guns* and sabre-armsd c.avulry. The 
Swedish King defeated the Austrian Emperor's best gcnrral. 
Count Albrecht von Wnllenstein, at LCitzen in 1632 bul lost his 
own life in the process. Two years Inter Wallenstein wns 
assassinated for allegedly plotting for tho Boht'mian crown. 
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Francjs Watson's Wallonstoin (1938) and Fritz Redlich's The 
German Military Enterpriser and His Work Force (1965) are the 
best works on this extraordinary soldier* while Thomas M. 
Barker discusses Raimondo Montecuccolj in The Miiitary 
JntellectUQl and Battle (1975). 

The entrance of France into the war on behalf of the German 
Protestants only complicated what began as a religious struggle 
and ended in 1659 when Louis XIV (1645-1715) married a 
Spanish princess who brought along a claim to the Spanish 
throne. At about the same time* Oliver Cromwell's son was 
removed as Lord Protector by the rump of a Parliament which 
had executed Charles I af England in I649i and in Russia. 
Michael Romanov ended the Time of Troubles (1604-13) by 
beating back Swedish and Polish invaders and establishing the 
beginnings of a stable dynasty, 

]. H, Elliott's fmpenoi Spoin (1964] and |ohn Lynch's Spain 
Under the Hopsburgs (1946-69) stress the nearly insoluble 
communications problems that afflicted the Spanish Empire and 
complement Geoffrey Parker's fine The Army of Fionders ond 
the Spanish Road. 1567-1659: The Logistics of Spanish Victory 
ond Oefeot in the Low Countries Wars (1972), Spain's colonistsi 
like the self-sufficient Roman Gauls, increasingly evaded 
regulation. While convoys saved most ships from Frenchi Outchi 
and English interlopers, their stragglers were so rich that fames I 
began his dynasty's financial woes by ending Elizabeth's long 
war with Spain, C, G. Cruickshank's Eiizobeth's Army (1968)i 
Kenneth R, Andrews's Elizabethon Privoteering (1964)» Julian S, 
Corbett's Drolie and the Tudor Navy (1898)i Cyrus H, Karraker's 
Piracy Wos o Business (1953)i T, Rayner UnwinsThe Defeotof 
John Howliins (1960), and Charles H, Firth's Cromwell's Army 
(1962] supplement Correlli Barnett's general Britoin ond Her 
Army* 1509-1970 (1970)> Georges Pages, in The Thirty Years* 
Wor (1971), saw that war as modernizing. But C,V, Wedgwood's 
Thirty Years^ Wor (1961). like Hans I^C, von Grimmelshausen's 
novel Simpiicius Simpiicissimus (1669)i held that it ''settled 
nothing worth settling/' 

The two best short works on an era when Europe was as near 
anarchy as it had been in the fourteenth century are Trevor 
Aston's (ed) Crisis in Europe. 1560-1660 (1956) and Michael 
Roberts's The Miiitory Revoiution* 1560-1660 (1956). They are 
also the best introductions to the demands for religiousipoUticaL 
financial. internationaL and military order that supported the 
centralizing and standardizing efforts of the so-called enlight- 
ened despots of an era that began with Louis XIV's personal 
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assumption of power in 1661 and ended with the financial 
collapse of the French monarchy in 1769. The political and 
military achievements of the most important monarchs are 
treated in Pierre Gouberts Louis XIV and Tiventy Million 
Frenchmen (1970), Vasili Klyuchevsky's Peter the Great {1961), 
Gerhard Ritter's Fredericlt the Great (1968), and by Frederick 
himself in Fredcricic the Great on the Art of War (1966, translated 
and edited by ]ay Luvaas). Geoffrey Symcox's (ed.) War, 
Diplomacy, andlniperiaJism (1974) is a mo re general survey, and 
Paul Bamford's Fighting Ships and Prisons (1973) covers the 
Sun King's Mediterranean galley fleets. 

The financial genius of Louis XIV's "mercantilist" adviser* 
[ean Daptiste Colbert, allowed France to raise the largest army 
and navy in Europe and topay the allies who helped Louis attack 
the exposed Spanish Hapsburg and Imperial lands on his 
northeastern frontiers. Vauban then worked each conquest into 
an offensive- defensive fortifications system which covered all of 
France and provided the protected magazines from which the 
armies raised and trained by the Marquis of Louvoi^rouldmake 
their next carefully prepared forays. 

International law and regular supplies and pay limited the 
looting which had marked previous warst looting which had 
done as much damage to the armies themselves as to the economy 
of occupied areas. Infantry tactics became simpler when socket 
bayonets made flintlock muskets into pikes as well as firearms^ 
The eighteenth-century Prussian doubled^ended iron ramrod 
increased loading speed and firepower and the need for march 
and fire discipline. Unarmored men could carry more rounds for 
the volume fire that preceded the decisive bayonet charges; 
uniformed soldiers were easier to identify and direct and less 
likely to desert in battle. Men wintered better in barrack work- 
shops than when quartered on civilians. Their noble officers had 
to spend more time with their soldiers or at courts where the 
monarch could watch them for disloyally. Hosts of royal 
inspectors cut down fraud and assured more regular pay and 
better supplies to armies which were still recruited from the 
lowest classes of society so that more productive small farmers, 
artisans, and merchants could add to the state's wealth. 

The result was a series of dynastic wars that were more 
limited in their effects on civilian populations than those of the 
previous era and Gstablished the international balance ofpower 
for most of the next two centuries. Louis XIV's aggressions were 
finally checked in the War of the League of Augsburg, 1689-98. 
The War of the Spanish Sucocssion. 1700-1714, placed a French 
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prince on the Spanish throne but gave Gitbraltar, Minorca^ 
Newfoundland^ Hudson's Bay* and Acadia to Britain and the 
Spanish Netherlands and major Italian territories to Austria, It 
also bankrupted the French monarchy. The disorders noted in 
Lee Kennett's French Armies in the Seven Years* Wor (1967} 
were as much a result of Louis XIV's selling offices and the right 
to collect taxes as ol Louis XV's ineptitude from 1715 to 1774. 
Sweden's enemies forced Charles XII to disgorge his earlier 
conquests in a Great Northern War, 1700-1721, which gave Peter 
the Great of Russia his Baltic **window" to the west and made 
Russia a European power, Frederick the Great of Prussia barely 
kept his gains from the Warof the Austrian Succession* 1740-48, 
in the Seven Years* War, 1756-63, which made Britain the 
paramount power in North America and India. The biggest 
losers besides Spain and Sweden were Poland and Turkey. 
Russia, Austria, and Prussia began to partition Poland in 1772 
and completed their work in 1793 and 1795. Eugene of Savoy 
captured all of Hungary, Transylvania, Croatia, andSlavonia for 
Austria in 1699. and, after a series of wars. Russia obtained the 
right to protect Christians in the Ottoman Empire in 1774 and in 
1781 agreed with Austria on a future division of all Turkish 
European territories. And France, Spain* and other powers made 
Britain less great overseas by helping some British Americans 
win their independence in 1783, 

Technological development continued In areas which, as in the 
fourteenth century, saw little fighting. Religious uniformity 
increased local social cohesion; John Prebble's CuIIodcn (1962) 
and Gkncoe (1968) show the savagery with which the divine- 
right kings might keep order. One in forty Frenchmen servedin 
Louis's forces and thirty-five Prussians supported every soldier, 
so military participation was still under Roman Punic War 
ratios* But there was now no question of the military subordina- 
tion of the soldiery to monarchs, Winston Churchill's Marlbo- 
rough [1933-3d) and Nicholas Henderson's Prince Eugen of 
Snvoy (1965) cover Britain's and Austria's greatest captains in 
the wars of Louis XIV, Reginald Blomfield's Sebostren le Prestre 
de Vauban (1938) treats an engineer in the French king's service 
who was also an economist* but technology's application to 
warfare was still largely one of adopting such **random" craft 
innovations as bayonetsi iron ramrods, antiscurvy agents« 
copper-bottomed ships, and better roads, bridges, and water- 
ways to get more men and guns to more distant targets. Other 
fine books are John Stoye's The Siege of Vienna (1934)* R, E, 
Scouller's The Annies of Queen Anne (1966). Frans G, Bengts- 
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son's The Life of Charles XII {I960), Jon Manchip Whites 
Marshal of France; The Life ond Times of Mourice, Comte de 
Saxe (1962), and Reginald Savory's His Britannic Majesty's 
Army in Germany During the Seven Years' War (19,66). 

Alfred Thayer Mahan^s The Influence of Seu Potver Upon 
History 1660-1785 [1690), Herbert Richmond's Statesmen ond 
Sea Power (1946)t Gerald S. Graham's Empire of the North 
AtJontic (1956), and Geoffrey Marcus's Heart of Oo k (1975) only 
suggest the developments in gunnery^ fleet and convoy and 
amphibious tactics^ logistics* and medicine which enabled 
Britain to throw 32,000 men— Hannibal's force at Cannae or 
Caesar's at Pharsalus— at New York in 1776. Geoffrey Marcus's 
Quilberon Bay; The Campaign in Home Wotersr 1795 (1960) and 
Charles P. Stacey's Quebec* 1759 (1959) are fine studies of an 
earlier war (1756-1763) in which the British pocketed twelve 
ships of the line and five million dollars in money and goods at 
Havana* a ransom of four million for Manila, and seven million 
dollars In treasure from two galleons in 1762. Shelf ord Bidwell's 
Swords for Hire (1972)* Desmond Young's Fountain of the 
Elephonts (1959), and Michael Edwardes's PlasseyrThe Found- 
ing of an Empire (1970) deal with the adventurers who estab- 
lished a new European empire in India* while the forces that 
brought down the old systems of statecraft and war in Europe 
proper are best seen in the first volume of Robert R. Palmer's The 
Age of the Democrotic Revolution (1959). The Comte de Guibert, 
who disowned his ideas for larger and more popular and national 
armies after meeting Frederick, was only one of many reformers 
discussed iti Robert S.Quimby's The Background of NopoJeonic 
Worfore (1957) who wanted reform rather than revolution in 
what Karl von Clausewitz many years later described as a 
reslrictedi shriveled-up form of war. 
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World Military 
History, 1786-1945 




leffrey I. Clarke 

Nationalism, technologyt and the democratic revolution 
have been major themes of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries^ Each has reflected a fourth phenomenonof the modem 
world, the acceleration or "institutionalization*' of change* and 
together they have taken military history down roads that 
neither Alexander nor Frederick had ever dreamt existed. Major 
authors dealing with the theme of change are Carlton I* H. Hayes 
(A Generotion of Moteriolism* 1941i and other works on 
nationalism}* William Langer {editor of the "Rise of Modern 
Europe" series)t and William McNeill (Rise of the West, 1963}, 
while Robert R. Palmer and )oel Colton's A History of the 
Modern World (1971) is one of the best texts covering the entire 
period and boasts aq excellent bibliography. Other key studies 
include Edmund Wilson's To The Finlond Stotion [1940} and 
sociologist Barringt on Moore* fr/s SoctoJ Origins of Dtctotorshtp 
ond Democrocy (1966}. Wilson traces the rise of socialism and 
emphasizes the power of individuals and ideas. Moorei from a 
different perspective* sees the varying growth rates of economic 
classes as the source of all social conflict. Both studies offer a 
good foundation for the comparatively short but incredibly 
complex period of Western development and expansion from 
1766 to 1945. 

Important works focusing more closely on military affairs are 
Theodore Ropp's vVor in the Modem World (1962)* Michael 
Howard's Studies in Worond Peoce (1970)*GordonCraig*s Won 
Politics ond Diplomocy (1966)* and John U. Nefs pessimistic 
Wor ond Humon Progress (1950). All would agree with Ropp's 
definition of war as "a complex social phenomenon^ that is more 
than just "a tale of great states* key inventions* or great 
captains/' Edward Mead Earle's (ed.) Mokers of Modern 
Strotegy (1943) is the best work on military thought and a 
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pioneering classic in ihe field. Gordon Turner's A Hislory of 
Militory Affoirs Since the Ejjjhteenth Cent jry (1956), a source 
book of carefully selected readings* and J.F.C. Fuller's The 
Conduct of Wor, 1769-1961 (1961) are also good introductions* 
and, for unconventional warfare^ Lewis H, Gann's Guerrillos in 
I^istory (1971) is short, but stiti the best study. 

Two major works in the field of civil-military relations are 
historian Alfred Vagts* Defense ond Diplomocy (1956) and the 
American political scientist Samuel Huntington's The Soldier 
ond the Stote (1957) Huntington examines the growing speciali- 
zation and professionalization of the military and the ensuing 
change in its relationship to the state from a "subjective" one of 
shared goals to a more realistic ''objective" one of master and 
servant, Vagts approaches the problem from a European point of 
viewt the Prusso-Germanic experience, and the conclusions 
reached in his earlier work* A History of Milttorism (1937). From 
his corner, military concerns have become almost inseparable 
from the domestic and foreign affairs of the national state, and 
the influence of military professionals has expanded accord- 
ingly. David Ralston's (ed,] Soldiers ond Stoles (1966) and 
Samuel Edward Finer's The Mon on Horsebock (1962) grapple 
with much the same problem. Finer, a British political theorist, 
complements Vagts by pointing out the danger of separating the 
military from society and stresses the importance of shared 
values and a "common political culture/' 

The sea and airarms have usually been treated separately. The 
mechanization of the former has received excellent coverage in 
Bernard Brodie's Sea Power in the Mochine Age (1941), but ideas 
on airand naval strategyhave been more partisan. The gist of the 
classic "command of the sea" concepts first broadcast by Alfred 
Thayer Mahan in 1690 and last by Brodie in A Guide to Novol 
Slrolegy (1942), was the overwhelming importance of the liquid 
medium as both the conduit and generator of national power. 
Since then, more modest authors have analyzed military power 
in terms of weapons delivery systems originating in one of the 
th'^ee mediums. In this respect, L W. Martin's The Seo tn Modern 
Strotegy (1967), stressing the utility of "waterborne" forces, and 
Brodie*s excellent Slrolegy in iht* Missile Af?e (1959) have much 
in common. Giulio Douhet made the first overstatement of 
alrpower capabilities in The Commond of ihe Air (1921. see 
Chapter 4), and the early chapters of Strotegy in the Missile Age 
take the story from there. Other key works are Eugene Emme's 
(ed.) The Impoct of Air Powor (1959) and LB. HoUey^s Ideas and 
Weopons (1953). Harold Lasr cell's venerable Propaf^anda 
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Technique in the World War (1927) and David Kahn's The 
Codebreakers (1967) also treat specialized topics and are 
complemented by an almost infinite number of ^'nuts-and-bolts" 
works on military hardware. But the effort to study theinterplay 
of history and technology is only just beginning. 

The Age of European Revolution, 1789-1850 

The French Revolution ushered in an era of profound and often 
violent change in Western civilization. Louis Gottschalk*s The 
Era of the French Revolution (1929), Palmers Twelve Who Ruled 
(1941)i and Crane Brinton's A Decade of Revolution 1789-1799 
(1934] introduce an event that has developed a massive 
audience, Underlying this attention has been the use of the 
French experience as a model for future revolutions by scholars 
and practitioners alike. All have noted the tendency of the 
revolution to become more radical, the problems posed by the 
Thermidorian Reaction and the "man on horseback/* and the 
relationship between rapid internal change and conventional 
war. It was the antiquated Frederician armies parading at 
France^s doorstep that both intensified and justified the 
revolution and linked the myth of the people's uprising with that 
of the nation-in-arms, Lazare Camotf a middle-class engineer 
officer* led Palmer's twelve in organizing French resources and 
applying the total war concept to defend th ere volutionary gains 
already made. Conscription (lev^e en masse], promotions by 
meritf food rationing, price and wage controls, and the 
centralization of arms production were all part of a new national 
system for waging war, Camot's effortsare chronicled in Huntly 
Dupre's Lazare Carnoti Republican Patriot (1940)* and the 
reorganization and performance of the army in Ramsay W, 
Phipp's The Armies of the First French Republic (five volumes, 
1926-39) and Katherine Chorley's Armies and tho Art of 
Revolution (1943). By 1789 all the critical elements of the 
Napoleonic system of waging war were present (Ropp outlines 
these elements as command decentralizritiont massed artillery, 
emphasis on pursuit, and use of mixed line and column 
formations), 

Robespierre*s successors failed to remedy France's economic 
ills and restrain her most ambitious general. In 1799 Napoleon 
Bonaparte overthrew the government and by 1804 had himself 
declared absolute ruler of France. The upstart emperor brought 
internal peace to France and marshaled all her resources in an 
effort to achieve lasting French hegemony on the continent. 
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Three recent biographies are Pieter Geyle's remarkable Napo- 
leon, For ond Against (1949), fames M, Thompson's Nopoleon 
Bonoporte: His Rise ond His Foil (1951), and F. M- H-Markham*s 
Nopoleon (1963); his string of decisive battle victories are ably 
discussed in W.G.F. Jackson's AtXuck in the West (1953) and 
David G. Chandler 8 The Compoigns of Nopoleon (1966). But in 
Iberia, on the Atlantic, and east of the Niemen, French eagles 
encountered Spanish nationalism^ British seapower, and some of 
the most barren lands in Europe, In Russia Napoleon lost ahalf- 
million men, and his failure encouraged the fourth and final 
coalition against France. The best firsthand account of the 1812 
adventure is the Count deSegur'sNopoleon'sRussionCompoign 
(1825). The three-day Battle of Nations in October 1813 
completed the turnabout, and the hundred days that preceded 
Waterloo only spooked the Jittery statesmen of Vienna. Long 
before Bonaparte's final exile, what Liddell Hart titled The Ghost 
of Nopoleon (1933) could be seen throughout Europe, 

The key British military leaders were Arthur Wellesley (Duke 
of Wellington) and Horatio Nelson, Sir Charles Petrie's 
Wellington: A Reossessment (1956) is one of many good 
treatments of the duke, and the standard work on Britain's 
greatest sea captain is Carola Oman's Nelson (1946). W. F.P. 
Napier's History of the Wor in the Peninsulo (six volumes. 
1828-40) is the classic account of Britain's effort to succorSpain 
and Portugal, and is seconded by Charles Oman* s superlative 
study, Wellington 3 Army (1912). The Wor in the Mediterro- 
neon. 1803-1810 (1957) is covered by Piers Mackesy, The Bottle 
of the Nile {I960) by Oliver Warner, and Nelson's decisive 
victory over the combined fleets of France and Spa in by Dudley 
Pope's Decision ot Trofolgor (1960)*. Michael Lewis's A Social 
History of the Novy, 1793-1835 (1960) is a deeper analysis of 
Britain's wood and sail technicians and is a gold mine of 
information. 

Napoleon's travels into Central Europe speeded up the 
awakening of German nationalism. While Freiherr vom Stein 
**junked'* much of Prussians rigid social and economic structure* 
Scharnhorst, Gneisenau and others sought to make the army 
more modernt professional, and democratict andHardenberg and 
Yorck maneuvered the small state on to the winning side of the 
Viennese conference table. The medley of reformers is covered 
by William O- Shanahan's Prussion Mtlitory Reforms, 
1786-1813 (1945) and Peter Paret's comprehensive Vorck and 
the Ero of Prussion Reform 1807-1815 (1966). Tsar Alexander I 
was an eighteenth-century monarch of a medieval state* and this 
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may explain Russia's bizarre response to the whole affair. But 
both Catherine's Suvarov and Alexander s Kutuzov responded 
to the French military challenge and gave Russians their first 
national experience. In The Art of Victory* Philip Longworth 
treats The Life and Achievements of Field MarshoJ Suvarov, 
1729-1800 (1965), while Roger Parkinson's The Fox of the North 
(1976] covers his successor. 

The Congress of Vienna restored a European balance of power 
and inaugurated a century without a general European wan ted 
by the Austrian Prime minister, Prince Klemens von Metternich, 
the restoration ot the monarchical system was approved by alt 
the great powers, including France; liberalism, nationalism, and 
democracy were correctly regarded as subversive to the 
established order and were rigorously opposed. The best 
accounts are Harold Nicolson's The Congress of Vienna (1946) 
and Henry A. Kissinger*s A World Restored (1957). The liberal 
cause of the 1620s is treated in Christopher M. Woodhouse's The 
Creeic War for Independence (1952) and the Russian fiasco in 
Anatole Mazour's The First Russian Revolution, 1825 (1937). 
Revolutionaries were also crushed in England, Cermany, and 
Spain, the last with French troops, but Latin America main^ 
tained its independence when London vetoed Russian proposals 
for massive European intervention. For an introduction see |ohn 
B. Trend's Bolivar and the Independence of Spanish America 
(1946) and lay Kinsbrunner's Bmardo O'Hfggins (1968). 

In the early 1630s revolutions again broke out across the 
continent* Their success in Western Europe— a constitutional 
monarch for the French, independence for the Belgians^ and the 
right to vote for the English upper middle class— was balanced 
by their complete failure in the east. The revolutions of 1648 
repeated the same pattern. While in France socialism divided the 
revolutionaries and delivered the bourgeoisie to Louis Napoleon, 
nationalism remained the dominant theme east of the Rhine and 
south of the Alps. Assorted dukes and princes were booted from 
Italy, the Habsburg Empire temporarily distntegratedt Metter^ 
nich was forced into exile, and Frederick William IV hurriedly 
granted a constitution to his bewildered Prussian subjects. But 
by the end of the spring the revolutions had run their course. In 
Prussia the vacillating monarch refused the imperial Cerman 
crown^ and to the south Austria's "countorinsurgency" gener^ 
als— Benedek. Radetsky, Windischgratz, and the Croat Jella- 
chich*-*crushed the Italian and Slav rebels and, with Russian 
aidt destroyed Kossuth's Magyar armies. 

After brushing aside the Decembrists, Alexander's brother^ 
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Nicholas It established the most reactionary regime in Europe, 
crushed the Polish nationalists in 1831 (but was unable to serfd 
expeditions to Belgium or Franceji and sent over lOOtOOO troops 
toaidtheAustriansinl849. But as events would prove five years 
later, the Russian Army was little better than a massive police 
force* Priscilla Robertson s Revolutions of 1B4B:A Socjol Study 
(1952) is the best book on 1848, and The Hussion Army Under 
Nicholos I (1965) by John SheltonCurtissis a trenchant work on 
the decline of the tsar's legions and an indispensable background 
to the Crimean Wan 

The Rise of Nation-States, 1850-1914 

As long as Britain led the industrial revolution* shealsoledin 
technological innovations* or at least wasabte to makethefullest 
use of them to uphold the Atlantic Pox Britonnico. Throughout 
the nineteenth century* British yards built good ships faster than 
any other two powers combined and allowed London to steer a 
"blue water'* course free from European entanglements while 
promoting what it considered a balance of power on the 
continent. The critical later period is treated by Arthur T. 
Marder s excellent The Anotomy of British Seo Poiver (1940), 
and Christopher Uoyd^s The Novy ond the Slove Trade (1949) 
discusses one matter that American and French revolutionaries 
left unsolved. For Britain's greatest challenge, see Ernest 
Woodward's Great Britoin and the German Navy (1935) and 
Alfred von Tirpitz*s My Memoirs (1919). 

like the French* British generals did well fighting non- 
European military forces abroad but never mastered the art of 
amphibious operations. Wellington's ghost may account for the 
Crimean and Gallipoh debacles, In the first case* both sides had 
critical supply problems* and mutual ineptitude produced a war 
of attrition. The best account is Col. Edward Hamley*s The Wor 
in the Crimea (1890). Hamley, a participant, and G, F.R. 
Hendersc/i were the foremost British military critics of the 
nineteenth century* and both are discussed in Jay Luvaas's The 
Educohon of an Army (1964). C.B» Woodham-Smith's Florence 
Nightingale- (1951) and The Reason Why (1953) are probing 
biographies and are eminently readable* as is Donald Morris's 
The Woshing of the Speors (1965), a re-creation of the tragic Zulu 
wars, Brian Bond's (ed.) recent Victorion MiJitory Campaigns 
(1967), however, is all one needs on Britain's "small wars.*' 

Late nineteenth-century European imperialism only reflected 
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growing continental rivalries. From 1899 to 1902 South African 
Dutch waged a guerrilla war against British expansion and 
barely managed to force what amounted to a draw. Works like 
Rayne Krugcr's Good-Bye Dolly Groy (1960] are fine narratives 
but emphasize campaign history and tend to romanticize a 
'^popular" war that saw the incarceration of 120,000 Boer women 
and childreni of whom an estimated 20.000 perished through 
disease and neglect. For the ensuing period. }ohnK. Dunlop s The 
Development of (he British Army, 1899-1914 (1938) provides 
background, and key figures are treated in Philip Magnus' 
Kitchener (1958) and Dudley Sommer s Holdone of CJoon (1960). 

While Britain was ruling the seas, the ''great questions" of 
Europe were being settled by **blood and iron/* What the 
revolutionaries had failed to do in 1789, 1830. and 1848, great 
statesmen and great armies would accomplish, or so it seemed. 
While neither Jomini nor Clausewitz bequeathed any magic 
formula to the Prussian generals, the latter were tue first to 
marry the military staff system with **higher** military educa- 
tion. Their most notable offspring, the ''Grosser Generalstab," or 
General Staff, was composed of the country's brightest officers 
and charged with formulation of doctrine and war plans 
independent of the traditional chain of command. The hest 
treatment is Gordon Craig's The Politics of the Prussion Army. 
1640-1945 (1955) which emphasizes the development of German 
militarism and its deleterious effects on the nations future. 
Although Craig sought the origins of the Nazi phenomenon in 
Prussia's military tradition, Barrington Moore may be closer to 
the truth when he explores the impact of revolutions from above 
and their stifling effect on Germany's social growth— Socjdl 
Origins of Dictotorship ond Democrocy (1966), 

Both Italy and Germany were unified under comparatively 
liberal constitutional regimes after three short, decisive wars 
between 1859 and 1873 [Britain had received the message earlier 
and began granting self-governing dominion status to her most 
powerful possessions at the same time, but the rest of Europe had 
to wait until World War I, Other ingredients in the Prussian story 
can be found in E. A. Pratt's The Rise of HoiJ-Powcr in Wor ond 
Conquest. 1653-1914 (1915) and Eugene N, Anderson's The 
Social ond Politico! Conflict in Prussia. 1856-1664 (1954). while 
fay Luvaas's The Militory Legacy of the Civil War (1959) is also 
valuable. Napoleon III emerged int<ict from the Crimea, 
supported Count CamiUo di Cavour with troops in 1859, but lost 
his nerve after Solferino, The emperor fared no better in Mexico, 
where the end of America's Civil War precipiiated a rapid French 
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withdrawal leaving the romantic Archduke Maximilian to face 
the traditional Latin American music, Cavour s long struggle to 
unify Italy ended successfully in 1870, and lohn Parris*s The 
Lion of Caprera; A Biogvophy of Giuseppe Goribaldi (19^2) 
treats his unexpected and colorful ally. To the north* Prussia's 
seven-week triumph over Austria is covered by Gordon Craig's 
excellent The BotUeof KoniggrStz (1964) and her decisive defeat 
of Louis Napoleon in Michael Howard's fine The Fronco- 
Prussjon War (1961), Behind everything seemed to be the hand of 
the Prussian Chancellor Otto von Bismarck, 

In France^ the defeat of the Second Empire's highly paid* 
professional army in 1670 discredited the concept of an all- 
volunteer military force for the immediate future. Complications 
arose when Parisian republicans objected to Prussia's harsh 
peace terms* refused to recognize the newly elected National 
Assembly^ and established their own revolutionary governments 
the Commune^ to continue the war effort. But the conservative 
Asseml)ly— most of its members were royalists— saw the 
municipal body as a threat to the existing social order and 
directed its remaining armies against it. While the Prussians 
stepped aside, French regulars crushed the Commune in some of 
the cruelest fighting ever seen in Western Europe, In the wake of 
the battle* some 38,000 suspected Communards were arrested 
20*000 put to death, and 7.500 deported to New Caledonia, The 
tragedy is covered in Melvin Kranzberg's The Siege of Poris. 
1870'W71 (1950), 

Better known is the explosive Dreyfus Affair that d-.vided 
France in the ie90s, Guy Chapman's The Dreyfus Cose; A 
Reassessment (1955) is one of the bettor works addressing the 
case of a young ]ewish general staff officer falsely accused of 
espionage and the efforts of individuals* both in and outside of 
the defense establishment* to protect or expose the Army's 
original error. But the passions of the affair were soon forgotten 
in the upsurge of nationalism that spread throughout Europe, 
Richard Challener*s The French Thtjory of the Nation in ArniSt 
]e^^-]939 {1955) examines the close relationships between 
internal politics, foreign policy, and military strategy and 
doctrine, including the arguments for professional and draftee 
armies. Although the great Socialist leader Jean }aur^ champi- 
oned a short-term, defensive militia in his L'Armee nouveile 
published in 1910 (the abridged English version is Democrocy 
ond Mjiitory Sc'rvice. 1916}f until World War I other ideas held 
sway* David Ralston's fine The Army of the Republic (1967) 
covers the pericd before 1914, and Paul-Maric de La Gorces The 
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French Army; A Military-Political History [1963) sketches the 
story up to Algeria. By then even the French were beginning to 
realize that France was no longer a great power. 

The Great European War, 1914-1915 

The First World War was essentially a continental affair. The 
war's origins, a point of heated debate* were also European. 
Popular democracy had fueled intense national rivalries which 
In turn had produced governments that sought national 
objectives through complex alliances and expanded armaments. 
A general war had been almost inevitable. One of the most 
balanced accounts is by an American scholar* Laurence Lafore, 
whose The Long Fuse: An Interpretation of the Origins of World 
War f (1965) avoidsthetangleover war guilt and concentrates on 
unraveling and weighing the multiple factors involved. 

Perhaps even more fascinating is Dwight E. Lee*ssurvey of the 
more partisan literature in The Outbreajtof the First World War: 
Who was Responsible? (1963). Because the treaty of Versailles 
fixed the blame for the war on Gennany and its alliesi basic 
primary source material on the origins of the war became 
available far earlier than historians had reason to expect. 
Anxious to refute the Allied verdict* the Germans quickly 
published documents from their diplomatic archives* an act 
which prompted other governments to open their records in 
response. From a study of this evidence* one early revisionist* 
Harry Elmer Barnes* in The Genesis of the World War (1926)i 
concluded that '^direct and immediate responsibility for its 
outbreak" fell upon Serbia, France* and Russia* with Germany 
and Britain "tied for last place/' Other respected historiansi like 
Bemadotte E. Schmitt in The Coming of Che Wan 1914 (two 
volumes* 1930)* insisted that Germany had to bear the main 
share of the blame for the wan But in a work that has stood the 
test of time remarkably well* The Origins of the World War (two 
volumes* 1930)* Sidney Bradshaw Fay determined thnt '*all the 
European countries* in a greater or less degree* were responsi- 
ble/' In the 1960s the controversy was fueled by two leadi'ig 
German historiansi Gerhard Rilter and Fritz Fischen Ritter's 
The Sivord and the Scep(er (1954-70) develops his earlier 
analysis in the Schlieffen Plan (1956) and accuses Germany's 
war planners of ignoring political factors^ Fischen in Germany's 
Aims In the First World War (1967) and his recent expansion of 
the same topici War of illusions; German PoWcIgs from 1911 to 
1914 (1975)* has a broader target. The author portrays 1914 as a 
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German war of conquesti a ''Griff nach aer Weltmachti'* and a 
cruel substitute for greatly needed social and political reforms at 
home. 

The war brought European military participation, subordina- 
tion! and cohesion to a high pitch. Aspects of the home front 
struggle are treated in the international Carnegie Endowment 
series. Economic and SociaJ History of the WorJd War* edited by 
lames T, Shotwell (150 volumes* 1921-40) which includes 
superior works like William H, Beveridge*s British Food Control 
(1928} and Albrecht Mendelssohn-Bartholdy's The War and 
German Society; The Testai:ient of a Liberal (1937), Frank P, 
Chamber's The War Behind the War. 29U-2928 (1939) is the best 
general study and traces the gradual centraU2aUon of social and 
economic controls necessitated the war. 

The immediate benefits of ''war socialism*' were dubious. Each 
sacrifice, each political economic, or social concession to the 
war effort, ran the bidding up and made it more difficult to 
withdraw from the game without losing everything. The 
deepening commitment to total military victory was never 
seriously questioned. In the end, the struggle took the lives of at 
least ten million individuals. incapacitated about twenty million 
more, ruined Europe's economyt and discredited a culture that 
would allow such a slaughter to take place. Both Rene' Albrecht- 
Carrie's The Meaning of the First WorJd War (1965) and editor 
lack I, Roth's WorJd War I; A Turning Point in Modern History 
(1967) address the war's significance. Histories of its conduct 
have been more numerous. Two excellent short studies areCyril 
Falls's The Great War (1959) and B. H-Liddell Hart's A History of 
the WorJd War. 1924-2928 (a 1970 revision ofhisTheReaJ Wor. 
1930). In the latter, the British military critic exposes the failure 
of Allied generalship and presents his indirect approach thesis 
(see Chapter 4). Falls gives greater weight to strategic and 
tactical problems facing commanders on the Western Front and 
also supplies a broader coverage of the war. Of the official 
operational histories, Britain's The Great War (edited by Sir 
lames Fxlward Edmonds, Wilfrid Miles, and Henry Rodolph 
Davies. forty-five volumes* 1927-47) although not without biast 
is the best, and C E. W. Bean's excellent Anzac to Amiens (1946). 
a semiofficial summary of the Australian effort, is the most 
readable (see Chapter 22). 

Basic works on command and stratt^gy within the Al'iedcamp 
are Paul Guinn's British Strategy and PoJitics, 1934 to 2928 
(1965). ]pre Clemens ^Cing s GcneraJs dnd Politicians: ConfJict 
betive£?n Fronces High Command. ParJiament and Government, 
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1914-1916 (1951), and Sir Frederick Maurice's Lessons of Alljed 
Co- joerotjon (1942). Once the promised quick victories failed to 
D :aUze, the war councils of the western democracies were 
taKenover bystrong civilian leaders headed by France's Georges 
Clemenceau and Britain's David Lloyd George. On the formula- 
tianof British strategy. Great Britain and the War of 1914-1916 
(1967j by Sir Ernest Woodward is supplemented by Maurice 
Hankey's The Supreme Command, 1914-1916 (two volumes, 
1961) and Field Marshall Sir Henry Wilson: His 'Jfe and Diaries 
(1927) edited by Charles E. Callwell. The last is lively and 
caustic and is complemented by a sympathetic biography, Basil 
Colliers Brasshat (1951)^ and a harsh criticism, General Sir 
Hubert Cough's Soldiering On (1954). 

The opening plays are reported in Barbara Tuchman's 
fascinating and popular The Guns of August (19S2]. For a more 
detailed review of the initial war of movement in the west, see 
Sewell Tyng's The Campaign of theMarne. 1914 (1935] and john 
Terraine's Mons: The Retreat to Victory (1960). For the other end 
of Europe, the standard English language battle study is Sir 
Edmund Ironside's Tannenberg: The First Thirty Days in East 
Prussia (1925). Of all the offensives, the German came closest to 
success^ but v^as thwarted by French stubbornness and German 
overconfidence. Thereafter, mutual exhaustion and trench 
warfare ended the war of mo vement^ and the struggles described 
in Alistair Home's The Price of Glory (3962) and Leon Wolffs In 
Fianders Fields (1956] are more typical of what followed. For a 
tactical overview, see P.M. H. Lucas's The Evolution of Tactical 
Ideas in France and Germany During the War of 1914-1916 
(1925} and, at the ground level, read Charles Carrington's A 
Subolterns War (1929] or Charles Douie's The Weary Road 
(1929). Some of the better anthologies are Eugene Lohrke's 
Armageddon (1930) and Guy Chapman's Vain Glory (1937), 
while Arthur Marwick examines changing British attitudes 
toward the war in The DeJuge: British Society ond the First 
World War (1965). 

Generalship has been hotly debated. Correlli Barnett's The 
Swordbearers (1963) and Liddell Hart's earlier Through the Fog 
of War (1936) arc two of many that take up the Brilish 
commander. Sir Douglas Haig. Haig came to personify the 
strategy of attrition^ and favorable treatments include Maj. Gen. 
Sir lohn Davidson's Haig, Master of the Field (1953), but to Alan 
Clark he was just another one of The Donlteys (1961) whose 
strategy threatened Britain's chance to survive even a final 
vict04 y. Other important works are Huglj M. Urquhart's angry 
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Arthur Currie: The Biography of a Great Canadion (1950) and 
Hubert Cough's story in The Fifth Army (1931); both were key 
subordinates to Haig. 

Good studies of French generalship are few. Edward L. 
Spears*s Lioison 1914 (1930) and Jean de Pierrefeu*s French 
Headquarters. 1915^1916 (1924) complement Marshal Joseph 
foffre's translated Persona] Memoirs (1932)* Liddell Hart's Foch: 
The Man of Orleans (1931)* and fan Tanenbaum*s recent 
biography, Genera] Maurice Sarrai] (1974). foffre claims credit 
for the Marnet Liddell Hart feels Foch was a slow learnen and 
there are no good histories of Nivelle, Petain, or the mutinies of 
1917* After the disastrous Nivelle offensive on the Aisnet French 
morale crumbled and some fifty^four divisions were affected by 
'^collective indiscipline." There was little organized violence, 
disturbances were generally confined to the rear, and the 
Germans never realized the scope of the affair. In the end some 
23,000 soldiers were court-martialed, but only 432 received 
death sentences, 55 were shot, and, under a more cautious com- 
mander in chief, the army was saved from total collapse. 

The German generals were no more successful than their 
opponents. Erich von Falkenhayn, who relieved Moltke (the 
younger] in 1914 and was replaced two years later* gives an 
overview in The Germon General Staff and Its Decisions, 
1914-1916 (1920). The exploits of his successors, the Hinden- 
burg-Ludendorff team* are discussed in Donald |. Goodspeed*s 
Ludendorff: Genius of WoHd War 1 (1966) and John W. Wheeler- 
Bennett's Wooden Titon: Hindenburg in Twenty Years of 
German History (1936). Ludendorfflatersupervised the German 
war effort but was unable to transfer his tactical genius to other 
areas. One of his most brilliant staff officers* Max Hoffmann, 
was also his worst critic in War Diories and Other Papers (1929). 

There is no account of the shrewd Austrian Commander, 
Conrad von Hotzendorff, but Russia's best leader, Alexei 
Brusitovi has written A Soldiers Notebooic, 1914-1918 (1930)i 
which complements Sir Alfred Knox's standard With the 
Russian Army» 1914-3917 (1S*21). The best study on the decline 
of the tsarist state is Hugh Seton-Watson^s The Russian Empire* 
3801-1917 (1967), while the 1905 Revolution Is examined in 
Sidney Harcave's excellent First Biood (1964) and din^ctor 
Sergei Eisenstein*s Potemicin (1926)« a classic silent film. Two 
wars showed that the Russian tsar could suppress internal 
dissent and wage wan but not at the same time. By the end of 
1916t with ^'Nicky'* running the ill-provisioned armies, and 
Rasputin and the empress heading the state, the collapse was 
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almost inevitable. The revolutionary period is introduced by 
William Henry Chamberlin's standard The Russian Revofutioni 
1917-1921 [1935] and Isaac Deutscher's superb biographies, 
Trotsky {three volumes, 1954-63) and StaJin (1949), but thereare 
many gaps. 

The collapse of the Eastern Front failed toendthe war.andthc 
naval and southern theaters were indecisive. The desert war is 
covered by T,E, Lawrence's classic Seven Pillars of Wisdom 
(1926) and Field Marshal Archibald P. Wavell's Allenby: A 
Study in Greatness (1940-43) and his earlier The Palestine 
Campaigns (1928), The latter are excellent campaign and 
leadership analyses, but, like the African campaigns* they have 
little to do with Europe, and Allied forces in Italy and the 
Balkans remained stalemated. In 1915 Churchill directed 
Britain's massive amphibious campaign against the Straits but 
was unable to cut the Turkish knot. The full story of the Allied 
disaster is told in Gaffipofr Diary (1920) by the British Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Sir Ian Hamilton, and GaHipofi (1929-32), the 
superb official account by C, F. Aspinall-Oglander, For the 
defending side, there is Hamilton's opposite* Otto Liman von 
Sanders and his Five Years in Turkey (1927), 

To the north, V ' Royal Navy kept the lid on German sea 
power. Arthur ), x^, jers sweeping From the Dreadnought to 
Scapa Floiv (five volumes* 1961-70] is the best account, and R,H, 
Gibson and Maurice Pendergast's The German Submarine War, 
1914-1916 {1931] is best on Germany's greatest threats The 
German high seas admirals were unwilling to risk a major 
encounter and sat out the war on the wrong side ofthe Kiel Canal, 
Their one major engagement with the British Grand Fleet off the 
coast of Danish Jutland was accidental. Good stories of what 
was the largest naval encounter to that date are Donald 
Macintyre's fine /utland (1956) and* for the German side. 
Reinhard Scheers Gcrmany*s High Seas Fleet in the World War 
(1920). Schecr piloted the Kaisers fleet and matched wits with 
Britain's finest captains whose stories are told in A, Temple 
Patterson's JeHjcoe (1969) and Admiral W,S, Chalmers's The 
Life and LeUers of David Earl Beatty (1951), Moving away from 
the traditional biographies and battle studies is Daniel Horn's 
The German Nava/ Mutinies of World War / [1969], one of 
several recent works combining history and sociology. 

Military technology offered another way to end the stalemate 
in the west. Defenses could be paralysed by poison gases, 
shattered by armored **fand battleships," or bypassed by flying 
machines. But these alternatives were never thoroughly 
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pursued— aircraft design was still prim itivet gas indLscriminate* 
and both the submarine and tank used hesitantly by their 
respective employers. Most air literature is romantic, but 
Raymond H. Fredette's The Sky on Fire (1966) is sound as is Maj. 
Gen. Alden H. Waitt*s Gas Warfare (t9421.The tank, or armored 
fighting vehicle* was more of a **felt need" than either the 
airplane or submarine, and its origin is well documented in 
Liddell Hart's excellent The Tanks (1959), which covers both 
world wars from the British point of view. But despite the 
massive employment of thousands of these devices* the essential 
nature of World War I remained unchanged. 

World War II and the Decline of Europe* 3939-3945 

The failure of Western leaders to develop a community of 
interest and deal with a series of worldwide financial crises were 
major contributing factors to the Second World War. Laurence 
Lafore's recent The End of Glory; An interpretation of the 
Origins of World War 11 (1970] introduces the problem with a 
good discussion of A. f.P. Taylor's controversial The Origins of 
The Second World War (1961). Taylor portrayed Hitler as a 
popular leader pursuing traditional German goals. His efforts to 
revise the harsh Versailles peace settlement were encouraged by 
the vacillating policies of London and Paris and the ensuing war 
was a colossal blunder that stronger statesmen could have 
avoided. In contrast* Taylor's opponents would agree with 
Ernest Nolte's Three Faces of Fascism (1966) that totalitarian 
Germany represented something new and threatening to 
Western culture* and the irrational use of force was Implicit in its 
ideological underpinnings. Robert G. Waite sees The Free Corps 
Movement in Post War Germany* 1916-^1923 as the Vanguard of 
Nozjsm (1952) and a training ground for paramilitary politics. 
The German Army did not intervene openly in Weimar's political 
process, but its impact was heavy until subordinated by Hitler. 
Some fine studies are Francis L. Carsten's The Reichswehr and 
Politics, 1916-1933 (1966) and Wheeler-Bennett's The Nemesis 
of Power (1953), complemented by Reichswehr chief Hans von 
Seeckt*s Thoughts of a Soldier (1930). 

Spain was the first real sample of Hitler's political-military 
methods and a warning to Russia and the West. The Western 
democracies were too divided to aid the Republic and* with only 
limited assistance from the Soviet Union and the International 
Brigades* the Loyalists fell to General Francisco Franco's better 
equipped legions after a bitter three-year struggle. Hugh 
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Thomas's impartial The Spanish CiVil War (1961) and Gabriel 
|ackson's more comprehensive The Spanish Republic and the 
CiVii War. 1931-1939 (1965) are both excellent* Gerald Brenan*s 
The Spanish Labyrinth (1943) discusses the war's background, 
while the more exciting firsthand accounts are George Orwell's 
disillusioned Homage to Catalonia (1938) and the well-known 
interpretations of Hemingway and Malraux. All fought for the 
Republic. 

General European war began in September 1939. While Britain 
and France expected another long war of attrition* the German 
dictator destroyed or intimidated his opponents with a series of 
quickt decisive victories. Poland* Norway. Denmark, Holland* 
Belgium, and France fell to the mechanized blitzkrieg with 
surprising speed* and Churchiirs England barely managed to 
weather the storm that followed. Unable to defeat Britain and 
fearing an eventual Anglos-American coalition in the west* Hitler 
needed military security in the east and assured supplies of food 
and raw materials. To secure this, he launched an invasion of 
Russia in mid-1941. Stubborn resistance by both Russia and 
Britain finally ended the Nazi war of mov.ement and, with the 
American entrance, turned the struggle into a war of technologi- 
cal attrition in the West and manpower attrition in the East, with 
Germany the loser. The Western Allies made up for Gallipoli by a 
dazzling seri^^s of amphibious invasions more reminiscent of 
Foch's strategy of 1918 than of the indirect approach. Once the 
huge Russian armies began rolling in from the steppes* Germany 
was overwhelmed and Europe divided between American and 
Soviet spheres of influence. 

The best single-volume study is Gordon Wright*s The Ordeal 
of TolaJ War. ^939'^945 (1968). Other fine histories include 
Brigadier Peter Young's World War (1966), Basil Collier's A 
Short History of the Second World War (1967) and Fuller's The 
Second World War (1948). Official histories of the war were 
produced by the United States. Great Britain, Australia, New 
Zealand, Canada. South Africa, the Soviet Union, and others. All 
are narratives based on afficial documents, and most are more 
balanced and professional than their World War I predecessors. 
The most comprehensive foreign series ts the United Kingdom's 
History of the Second World War which includes separate civil 
(twenty-nine volumes), medical (twenty-one volumes), and 
military (twenty-nine volumes) series, although, unlike their 
U.S* counterparts, they are devoid of both citations and 
bibliographical notes (sec Chapter 22), Soviet historinns, not 
unexpectedly, have been pl<igucd by ideological intrusions and 
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are currently making at least their second attempt at an officially 
acceptable version. Even these massive projects have been 
dwarfed by a vast outpouring of popular literatures-paperback 
memoirs, biographies* small-unit operations, technical histories, 
many of which are based on the official histories and the sources 
noted in lames E O'Neill and Robert W. Krauskopf (eds.) World 
War li: An Account of Its Documents (1976). 

Interwar French leaders had rejected the idea of a quick-strike, 
mechanized* professional army and opted for a larger draftee 
force with more depth. Whatever can be said of their strategy* 
there was no immediate invasion and France was given eight 
months to prepare for the expected assault. The army was lost 
when its commanded General Maurice Gamelin* committed his 
mobile reserves prematurely; the country was lost when his 
successors lost the will to fight. The sideshows were the 
deceptive Winter War between Russia and Finland* and The 
Campaign in Norway treated officially by Thomas K. Derry 
(1952). The standard battle studies are Col Adolphe Goutard's 
The Battle of France, W40 (1959) and Lionel F. Ellis's official The 
War in France and Flanders (1953)* with a good firsthand 
account by Spears in Assignment to Catastrophe (two volumes* 

1954- 55). A more searching study of France's psychological 
CL .lapse is Marc Bloch's brilliant Strange Defeat (1949)* and* for 
the Army's thrust into the political arena* Philip Bankwitz's 
Maxjme Weygand and CivrJ-MrJrtory Relations in Modern 
Fronce (1967) is excellent. 

Weygand succeeded Gamelin and prepared the way for 
P§tain*s armistice. But as de Gaulle predicted, France had lost 
battle but not the war* and both he andChurchill wereguidedby 
their broader vistas of history. De Gaulle*s The Edge of the 
Sword (1932), together with his War Memoirs (five volumes* 

1955- 60), and Churchill's Thf; Second World War (six volumes* 
1948-53) are autobiographical testaments to their strengths and 
weaknesses* Lord Hankey's Diplomacy by Conference (1946) 
and Liddell Hart's Memoirs (1965-66) and The British Woy in 
Worfare (1932) reflect the island's prewar yearnrng for the**blue 
water'* strategy which the fall of France now made inevitable. 
For the war, Churchiirs histories are complemented by the 
official series and balanced by Sir Arthur Bryant's A History of 
the Wor Years Based on the Diarrws of FjeJd'MarshoJ Lord 
AJonbrookc* Chief of the ImperJaJ General Staff (two volumes* 
1957-59)* 

Britain's command of the air and sea insured her immediate 
survival. The development of the Royal Air Force is covered tn 
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^hilip }oubert de la Ferte*s The Third Service (1955) and Peter 
Townsend's Duel of Eogles (1970)t nnd operations are presented 
by Denis Richards and Hilary A* Saunders* Royol Air Force» 
1939-1945 (three votumesi 1953-54)* Tht^ official accQunt of 
Britain's Strotegic Air Offense Agotnst Germony (four volumest 
1961) by Charles Kingsley Webster and Noble Frankland is 
supplemented by the U.S. Air Force histories and Anthony 
Verrier's The Bomber Offensive (1966). The results were 
controversial, and indiscriminate bombing may have only 
stiffened resistance on both sides* 

For the Royal Navyt Stephen W* Roskill's The Wor ol Seo 
(three volumes, 1954*61) is the excellent official study and is 
supplemented by his shorter White Ensign (1960) and Samuel 
Eliot Morison's official histories of the Americaneffort* Two key 
biographies by William S* Chalmers are Full Cycle: The 
Biogrophy of Admiro/ Sir Bertram Home Romsoy (1959)* which 
includes the Dunkirk episode, and Mox Horton ond the Western 
Approaches (I954)i andt on the development of British amphib- 
ious warfare* Brigadier Bernard Fergusson*s The Wotery Moze 
(1961) is valuable. 

On the ground, the larger implications are discussed in 
William McNeill's America. Britain ond Russio: Their Coopero- 
tion ond Conf/ict, 1941-1946 (1953) and Herbert Feis*sChurchilI- 
Roosevelt -Sta/in: The War They Woged ond the Peoce They 
Sought (1957). Operational differences between British and 
American commanders are brought out in Field Marshal 
Montgomery's Memoirs (1956] and Maj* Gen. Hubert Essame's 
The BotUe for Germony (1969). More balanced are the official 
history. Victory in the West (1962-66) by Ellisi and Reginald W. 
Thompsan s recent Montgomery, the Fhld MorshaJ (1969). 

The role of the Mediterranean theater is difficult to analyze. 
Trumbull Higgins explores the matter in Soft Underbe/Iy: The 
Ang/o-Amertcon Controversy ov^r the Ito/ion Compoign. 
1939-1945 (1966]i but the best book is Michael Howard's The 
Mediterroneon Strategy in the Second World War (1966). British 
interest *'east of Suez*' was hard to shake off. The Balkans and 
Crete are taken up in Walter Ansel's Hit/er ond the Middle Seo 
(1972)t and the Mediterranean war is covered broadly but 
apologetically by Marc Antonio Bragadin*s The Italian Navy in 
Worid War // (1957) and by Admiral Paul Auphan and )acques 
MordaFs extremely biased The French Novy in World Wor II 
(1959]< None of the avant-garde dictatorships had aircraft 
carriers or adequate radar. Britain's master stroke*--a naval air 
attack against an anchored Italian fleet— is described in Don 
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Newton and A. Cecil Hampshire's Toronto (1959) and the local 
British sea lords in Admiral Andrew B. Cunningham's A Soilor's 
Odyssey (1951), Admiral Philip Vians Action This Day (1960), 
and Macintyre's Fighting Admiral: The Life of Admirol of the 
Fleet Sir jomes Somerviiie (1961). The antagonists in North 
Africa are dealt with in Robert john Collinses Lord Wovell (1947), 
John Robertson's Auchinleclt (1959). Alan Moorehead's Mont- 
gomery (1946) and Ronald Lewin's Rommel os Militory Com- 
monder (1966), the last complementing The Rommel Popcrs 
(1953), edited by Liddell Hart, and all evaluated in Barnett's The 
Desert Generois [I960), See also ].A, L Agar-Hamilton and 
L.CF, Turner's Crisis in the Desert* Moy-July 1942 (1952). and 
Dereck JewelPs (ed.) experimental AJomein ond the Desert Wor 
(1968). On the mainland, the painfully slow advance up the 
Italian peninsula is plotted in General W,G,F, ]ackson*s The 
Bottle for Itoiy (1967) supplemented by Field Marshal Albert 
Kesselring's A Soidicr's Record (1954) and General Frido von 
Senger und Etterlin's Neither Feor Nor Hope (1964). 

Allan Bullock's Hiticr: A Study in Tyronny (1952) is a good 
introduction to the Na^si leadership, and operational decisions 
are taken up in Liddell Hart's The Other Side of the Hill (1951). 
Heinz Guderian's Ponzcr Leoder (1952). Friedrich von Mellen- 
thin's Ponzcr Bottles* 1939-3945 (1955), and Erich von Man- 
stein's Lost Victories (1958) represent the younger and more 
energetic generals andmarshals. Another new element. German- 
y's tactical air force, lacked a strategiccapability. Good accounts 
are Richard Suchenwirth*s Hisloricol Turning Points in the 
Germon Air Force Wor Effort (1959) ano Adulf Galland^s 
eyewitness The First ond the Lost: The Rise and Foil of the 
Germ<in Fighter Forces (1954). The realfallcamc when Germany 
failed to replace her first generation of pilots and aircraft. 

The neglected Navy is discussed in Admiral Friedrich Ruge's 
fine Der Seeicrieg (1957. in English), and the best work on 
Germany's cross-channel invasion plans is Ansel's Hitler 
Confronts England (I960), In Struggle for the Seo (1959). 
German naval chief Erich Raeder describes his mistaken efforts 
to create a new battle fleet, while his successor. "U-boat" 
Admiral Karl Doenitz. related his trials in Memoirs: W Years and 
20 Days (1959), German submarine production peaked in the 
winter of 1944/45^ but by then Germany had lost the technologi- 
cal race* 

Expecting a short war. the Nazi leaders had not begun to 
mobilize their economic resources until the end of 1943. The 
problem is discussed in Alan S- Milwards The Germon 
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Economy ot Wor [1965)» the turnabout is documented in Albert 
Speer*s Inside the Third Reich {i970]l and books like Rudolf 
Lusar s Germon Secret Weopons of the Second World Wor {1959] 
show how slim the margin of victory may have been. Other 
elements of the Hitlerian formula are discussed in Louis de |ong's 
The Germon Fifth CoJumn in the Second World Wor (1956), 
Gerard Reitlingers The SS (1956), and George H- Stein's The 
Woffen SS (1966). 

On the Eastern Front, the survival of Russian military 
professionalism was a question mark. For the early period see 
John Erickson's The Soviet High Commond (1962), D. Fedotoff 
White's The Growth of the Red Army (1944), Z-K. Brzezinski's 
(ed) PoHticoJ Controls in (he Soviet Army (1954), and Robert 
Conquest*s The Greot Terror; Stolin'5 Purge of the Thirtie5 
(1968). Germany's excursion into Russia is treated in Allan 
Clark's Borborosso (1965)> and the retreat in Earl F. Ziemke5 
excellent Stolingrod to Berlin (1968), The last is part of a three- 
volume series on the Eastern Front to be published by the US. 
Army Center of Military Hi5tory, which has also sponsored 
about a dozen specialized studies on the same campaign, 
Alexander Werth has written the best popular history, Russio ot 
Wor {1964)t andSeweryn Bialer5 (ed) Stolin ond his Generol5: 
Soviet Militory Memoirs of World Wor II {1969) covers some of 
the internal bickering. Leon Goures The Siege of Leningrod 
(1962) is a Rand research project that complements Harrison 
Salisbury's excellent The 900 Doys (1969), To the south. Ronald 
Seth's informal Stolingrod* Point of Return (1959) treats the 
operational turning point marked by the loss of the entire 
German Sixth Army, while, behind the lines, Ale xanderDallin's 
Germon Fule in Ru55io (1957) presents abroad coverage of Nazi 
Germany^., insane occupational policies. 

The underground opposition to Hitler^s New Order is treated 
in M.R.D. Foot's Re5i5tonce (1977), while Charles Delzell's 
Mu5soIjni 5 Enemie5 (1961) and Peter Hoffmann's The History of 
the Germon Resistonce, 1033-1045 (1977) cover the internal 
dissentbfs. Also falling into the ''unconventional'* category are 
Paul Leverkuehn'5 Germon Militory Intelligence (1954) and 
Roberi M> Kennedy's Germon Antiguerrillo Operotions in the 
Bolicons (1954)i For frustrated cryptologists, F. W. Winter^ 
botham's The Ultra Secret (1974) and Anthony Cave Brown'5 
Bodyguord of Lius (1975) tell how the German codes were 
cracked and have stirredup a lively historical controversy about 
both the reliability of their stories and the relative importance of 
this intelligence success jn winning the war. Taking a broader 
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view, former Central Intelligence Agency Executive Director 
Lyman Kirkpat rick's Captams Without Eyes: InteJJigence 
Failures in WorJd War II (1969) includes discussions of 
Barbarossa (the Russians]* Pearl Harbor (the Americansjt 
Dieppe. Market Garden and the Bulge. 

Asia and the West, 1800-1945 

Western expansion into Africa, Asia, and South America 
introduced ferment and instability into what had been areas of 
high social, economici and political continuity. Basic descrip- 
tions of the Far Eastern experience are 0. Edmund Clubb's 
Tiventjeth Century China (1964)i Edwin 0. Reischauer^s The 
United States and japan (1950), and john K. Fairbanks's The 
United States and China (1956). In the nineteenth century, 
military forces opened China to economic invasion, but the 
Middle Kingdom was too large for Europe to swallow. Led by the 
crafty dowager Tz'uHsitthe ruling dynasty managed to stave off 
a final collapse until 1911. Peter Ward Fay*s The Opium War» 
1840-1842 (1975) introduces the period, Chester C Tan's The 
Boxer Catastrophe (1955) tells the story of the regime's last 
stands and Ralph L PoweirsTheRiseof Chinese Military Power* 
1895-1912 (1955) covers the final years. Once national cohesion 
disintegrated, power fell to local generals like Yuan Shih-kai, 
andt despite his tremendous prestige, Sun Yat-sen had little 
authority even within his own party. The warlord period is 
discussed in james E. Sheridan's Chinese Warlord (1966) and 
Donald Gillan's Warlord; Yen Hsi-shan in Shansi Province, 
1911-1949 (1967) (most were reformers as we}l as generals). 
Sun's successor, Chiang Kai-shek, was also a general and 
received the nominal allegiance of most of China by the end of 
1928, The small Chinese Communist party was mismanaged by 
Moscowt which had little use for agrarian reformers, and Mao 
Tse-tung, Chu Teh, Lin Piao, and others made their 6,000-mile 
Long March in 1934 to escape pursuing Nationalist armies. But 
once (apan occupied Chiang s coastal power base^ the Kuomin- 
tang deteriorated and Mao began his guerrilla war behind both 
fapanese and Nationalist lines. 

Key works on the 1920s are Conrad Brandt's Stalin's Failure rn 
China (1958), Harold Isaac's classic The Tragedy of the Chinese 
RevoJution (1938)^ and Benjamin I. Schwartz's Chineso Commu- 
nism and the Rise of Mao (1951). For a feel of the revolution, read 
Pearl Buck's The Good Earcli (1931), then Edgar Snow's key Red 
Star Over China (1937)i and Mao's nonpolitical Basic Tactics 
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(1938)* His ScJcclcd Works (four volumes^ 1961-65( include 
Strategic ProbJemsof the Anti-Japanese GuerriJJa War and On 
the Protracted War. both written in 1938. The 1945-50 period is 
reported by Derk Bodde in Peking Diary [1950]i A. Doak Barnett 
in China on the Eve of Communist Takeover (1963). and Jack 
Belden in his eyewitness China Shakes the World (1949). For the 
struggle against |apan, F.F. Liu's comprehensive A Military 
History of Modern China, 1924-1949 (1956)* Graham Peck*s 
lively Vivo Kinds of Time (1967)» Harold Scott Quigle/s Far 
Eastern War. 1937-1941 (1942(t and Belden's The Neiv Fourth 
Army (1938) are the best accounts of a gigantic but generally 
undocumented struggle. 

The Japanese experience was different. In 1868 [apan's leading 
families established a ''Western*' government and made the 
emperor the symbolic head of the new nation. Under clan 
leadership* the feudal Samuraisystem was replaced by a modern 
national army, the country was industrialized from above* and 
the small but sturdy middle class expanded. During the next 
forty years the islanders took Formosa, occupied Korea* and 
decisively defeated one of the great European powers. The 
Russo-fapanese war is reported in Frederick Palmer's firsthand 
With Kuroki in Manchuria (1904) and the American Reports of 
Military Observers Attached to the Armies in Manchuria during 
the Husso-Japanese War (five volumes* 1906-7(t but there is no 
good general history. 

World War I made Japan the dominant power in the Far East* 
and Tokyo's policy makers continued to expand Japanese 
regional hegemony. Although conservative military leaders 
crushed the ultranationalist young officers* movement in 1936* 
they continued to exploit Chinese weakness. Manchuria had 
been occupied in 1931. and China was openly invaded six years 
later. By 1941 the Japanese had seized most of China s urban 
areas* including her coastal ports, shut up the remnants of 
Chiang's army in central China* and organized several local 
puppet governments. But China was too big. The Nationalists 
survived in Chungking* Mao expanded his control in the 
countryside* and all awaited the outcome of the war in the 
Pacific. Francis C. |oncss Japan's Nciv Order in East Asia (1954) 
points out the absence of any master blueprint for conquest* and 
the army*s domination of national policy is highlighted in Robert 
Butow's Tofo and the Coming of the War (1961). The earlier 
period is treated in Takchiko Yoshihashi*s Conspiracy a^ 
Mukden (1963(and the young officers by Hugh Byas's journalis- 
tic Government by Assassination (1942)* but there are hardly 
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any English treatments of Japanese military operations on the 
mainland. 

Japan*s Pacific offensive was tactically brilliants operational- 
ly superb, but strategically disastrous. Good introductions are 
Emmanuel Andrieu-D'Albas*s Death of o Novy [19&7)rMa3onari 
lto*s The End of ihelmperioi Novy (1962), and SaburoHayashi's 
Kogun: The /oponese Army in ihe Pocific Wor (1959). In 
Singopore; The /oponese Version (1960), Masanobu Tsuju. 
former Military Operations Director for the 25th Army, tells how 
it was done. Midivoy, ihe BotlJeThot Doomed /opon (by Mitsuo 
Fuchida and Masataka Okumiya^ 1955) occurred only six 
months after Pearl Harbor; Japan's best aircraft (see Zero by 
Okumiya and designer ]iro Horikoshi, 1956] remained competi- 
tive throughout the war, but her skilled aviators were slowly 
replaced by the suicidal pilots described in Rikihei Inoguchi and 
Tadashi Nakajima's Tho Divine Wind {1956). The kamikaze 
effort highlighted the continued singularity of what shouldhave 
been the most "Westernized" culture in Asia and represented the 
high-watermark of the total war concept, /opon s Economy in 
Wor ond Reconstruction (1949], by Jerome B.Cohen^ is the chief 
work on that subjecti and all the above are supplemented by the 
fine volumes in the American^ British^ Indian, New Zealand, and 
Australian official histories and the host of associated memoirs 
and special studies. Of these, Sir Williatn Slim's Defeot Into 
Victory (1956), treating the Burma campaign, is perhaps the best 
memoir by a general officer and is an excellent introduction to 
the field. 

The war's end left both nationalism and democracy exhausted 
across the globe^ and only technologyi the third member of the 
trio, seemed to have emerged stronger. Whether a new balance 
could ever be created between the three, or whether rampant 
technology would tilt the world into some terrible historical 
chasm, remained to be seen. The explosion of two great atomic 
bombs in crowded urban centers did not augur well for the 
futui^e. Total war had now twice almost destroyed Europe and, in 
the process, had reduced Western pugnacity to a shadow of its 
former self. Although the prognosis was bad, it was not hopeless. 
Yet the heady confidence that had propelled the West through 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries was not likely to repeat 
itself again. 
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Chapter 7 



American Military 
History: The Early 
Period, 1607-1815 




RoWlW.Coakley 

This chapter and the two that follow deal with individual 
periods of American military hislory to the end of World War II. 
As an introduction the student needs to know something of the 
writings on the whole course of that history and of the principal 
themes and controversies that historians and writers have 
developed in dealing with it. These topics can be dealt with only 
briefly. 

To the earliest American historians* military history was not 
considered a field separate from that of the general history of 
the United States. George Bancroft, the most noted of the 
nineteenth century group* contributed a great deal to the mil- 
itary as well as political history of America. And if his simplis- 
tic belief in the story of America as the triumph of liberty under 
divine guidance no longer appeals to the critical mind of the 
twentieth century, Bancroft still left an important legacy to 
historians of alt phases of American life, including the milita: y. 
His successors in writing general histories of the United 
Statcfi— men like Justin Winsor^ John B. McMasten Richard 
Hildreth. and Edward Channing— likewise did not 'neglect 
military history. The general run of analytical and ^'scientific'' 
historians of the early twentieth century^ however* shifted the 
focus away from military events and institutions to the social 
and economic structure beneath political development. Aca- 
demic historians of the 1920s and 1930s were apt to stress the 
causes and consequences of war to the exclusion of either the 
course of American wars or military institutions as a part of 
American life. Only after World War II was the balance in some 
measure redressed. 

Around Ihe turn of the twentieth centuryi Iheni military 
history became to some exient divorced from general American 
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history and became the provinre of milttary professionals and 
gifted amateur historians with military interests; only a few of 
the new "scientific** historians made contributions. The pioneer 
in the field of military policy was a Regular Army officer and 
Ctvtl War veteran with a confirmed faith in the superiority of 
the military professional over the citizen soldier, Emory Up- 
ton's Militory Policy of the Uiiitcd Stolns* published posthu- 
mously by the War Department at the instigation of Secretary 
Elihu Root in 1904^ exerted a powerful influence for decades on 
both Army officers and military historians, Upton's thesis was 
that the United States* because of tack of appreciation of the 
value of trained milit.iry professionalsi had blundered unpre- 
pared into its wars at a scandalous cost in time^ human life, and 
natural resources, Upton was contemptuous of hastily trained 
citizen soldiers and politicians in Congress and the Presidency 
whom he held responsible for the nation's inept military poli- 
cies. Upton's account stopped at the end of the Civil War, 
Frederic L, Huidekoper's Militory Unprepar&dness of the Unit- 
ed Slates (1915)* relying on Upton for the earlier years, covered 
the period through the Spanish-American War in essentially 
Uptonian fashion, C, Joseph Bernardo and Eugene H, Bacon in 
AmcriVan MiJitary Policy: |ts Dcv£?Iopmcnl Since 1775 (1955} 
have brought Upton's thesis past the Second World War, The 
first comprehensive histories of the United States Army that 
appeared between World War I and World War IL William A, 
Ganoc's History of the United Status Army (1924) and Oliver L, 
Spaulding's The United Stotes Army in Wor ond Peoce (1937). 
both written by Army officers and still very useful show 
strong Uptonian influence. 

The Uptonians did not have the field all to themselves, {ohn 
A. Logan, one of those "political" generals of the Civil War* in 
1887 published The Vohjnt£?cr SoIditT of America* a ma.ssive 
and ill-organized tome but one that used American military 
history to argur the superiority of the citizen soldier over the 
professional, A more up-to-date statement of Logan's thesis is 
to be found in Jim Dan Hill's The Minute? Man in p£?accand Wur: 
A History af lha National Guard (1964), The most balanced and 
effective counterargument ta Upton came from a fellow profes- 
sional and distinguished military scholar John McAuley 
Palmer, and was presented in its most comprehensive form in 
America in Amis: The £xp£?ri£?nc£? of the United Slal^s ivilh 
Military Organizulian (1941), Using the same historical exam- 
ples as Upton. Palmer argued that the great defect in American 
policy h;id not been the use of citizen soldiers but the failure to 
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train them well in an organised reserve. Palmer cited Washing- 
ton's support of a ''well regulated militia" after the Revolution 
in support of his contention much as Upton had used Washing- 
ton's tirades against ill-trained militia in the Revolution (o 
make his case for the professionals. 

The contrasting Upton and Palmer theses have provided much 
of the central theme for the history of the United States Army, 
its wars and battles. Since World War 11 the whole controversy 
has been placed within a broader context* Walter Millis's Arms 
and Men (1956) is an excellent and readable account of the 
development of American military policy within the broader 
context of technological change and political shifts in the world 
around us. Millis adds a naval dimension to the story of the 
development of American military policy and ends with a 
discussion of the dilemma that the development of air power 
and of atomic weapons has brought about, suggesting that 
under modern conditions war can no longer serve any useful 
purpose* Russell Weigley in two books. Towards on Americon 
Army (1962) and History of the United Stotes Army (1967). 
deals with the development of the Army as an institution, 
candidly recognizing that he is writing the history of two 
armies, one the professional and thu other the citizens' reserve, 
and that the tension between them is well illustrated by the 
writings of Upton and his critics. Unlike his predecessors. 
Ganoe and Spaulding, Weigley deals little with military opera- 
tions. A recent amalgam of both institutional history of the 
Army and its role in battles and wars is to be found in Maurice 
Mtitloffs (ed.) Ainurican Militory History (1969. revised 1973) 
produced by the U.S. Army Center of Military History primari- 
ly as nn ROTC text. In o third work. The American Way of War 
(t973). WVigley traces the development of American strategy 
beginning wiib the American Revolution and concludes, much 
liku Millis. thiit the traditional American concept of war has 
beon outdated by post^World War II developments. T. Harry 
Williams's Anturicans of War (1956) is a very readable treatise 
on military organisation and policy, although weak on develop- 
ments in the twentieth century. Two useful books on the 
developmunt of American military policy and thought <ire 
Millis*s (od.) Anicrican Miiilory Tiiou^^ht (1966) and Raymond 
O'Connors (od.) American Disfcnso Policy in Perspccfivo 
(1905). 

The U.S. Navy theorists, sparked by Alfred Thuyur Mohan's 
Mtings. have generally dealt with broader themes; of world 
naval history rather than ctmfining themselves strictly to 
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American militar;- dtfVelopments. There are. howevbi, .numer- 
ous useful histories of the U.S. Navy; tl\e earliest, by novelist 
fames Fenimore Cooper, appeared in 1854. In 1893 Edgar S. 
Maclay pubMshed a two^volume History of the Novy, expanded 
into three volumes after the Spanish-American War. Like many 
of its successorsi it is in the heroic tradition. Dudley Knox's 
History of the United Stotes Novy, first published in 1936 with 
an updated and enlarged edition in l{i48i is better balanced^ as 
is the work of Naval Academy teachers Carroll S. Alden and 
Alien Westcott.The United Stotes Novy: A History (1943). The 
best scholarly work on the history of the United States Navy to 
the end of World War I is Harold and Margaret Sprout's The 
Rise of American Naval Poiver [1939). a work that puts Mahan 
in proper context as Millis and Weigley put Upion in context. 
E.8. Potter's (ed.) The United States and World Sea Power 
(1955) follows the Mahan tradition of treating U.S. naval 
history within the framework of the long story of developments 
in sea warfare. 

There are a number of general histories of the Marine Corps, 
the most notable, all written by Marine officers, are Clyde H. 
Metcalfe'cA History of the United States Marine Corps (1939). 
Robert D. Heinl's Soldiers of the Seo: The United States Marine 
Corps, 1775-1962 (1962), and Edwin H. Simmons's. The United 
Stotes Marine Corps. 1775-1575 (1975). The most recent and 
detailed Marine Corps history is f. Robert Moskin's The U.S. 
Morine Corps Story (1977), essentially a combat narrative. 

For general coverage of battle history, the old classic. Mat- 
thew Steele's American Campaigns [1909)i is now largely 
outdated; hut neither I. F. C. Fuller's Decisive Battles of the 
U.S.A. (1942) nor Robert Leckie's U'ars of Ame^rica (1968) really 
supplant it. The battles of our wars can in fact be studied best 
in the more specialized literature. An indispensable adjunct to 
their study in whatever sources, is The West Point Atlas of 
American Wars (two volumes, 1959) edited by Brig. Gen. 
Vincent Esposito. 

Civil-military relations have attracted a great deal of atten- 
tion in the post-World War 11 era. and both historians and 
political scientists have explored the historical dimensions of 
the problem. Louis Smith's American Democracy and Military 
Power (1951) is a solidi relatively impartial account. Samuel P. 
Hunti neon's The SoJdier and Ihe Stote (1957) is more provoca- 
tive, a study quite sympathetic to the military that stresses the 
need for strict military professionalism and what Huntington 
designates as ''objective civilian control.'* In contrasts a strong 
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antimilitary bias shows in Arthu! Ekirch's The Civflian and 
the MilitoTy (1956), a work that stresses what Ekirch considers 
increasing military dominance since World War IL 

James A* Huston in Sinews of iVor; Army logistics 1775-1953 
(1966) gives comprehensive treatment to an area of American 
military history long neglected The only other work in the 
logistics area on a comparable scale, but more specialized* is 
Erna Risch's Quartermoster Support of the Army (1962). In the 
field of military education the best work is by John W. Masland 
and Lawrence I Radway> Soldiers ond Scholors: Militory 
Educotion ond NotionoJ Policy (1957). On the oldest American 
military educational institution, perhaps the best recent history 
is Stephen Ambrose's Duty» Honor, Country: A History of IVest 
Point (1966). 

An ambitious series covering botL American wars and mil- 
itary policy and institutions is the Macmiil&n Wars of the 
United States series under the general editorship of Louis 
Morton* Individual volumes from this series, all written by 
outstanding scholars m their respective fields* will be cited in 
connection with the specific periods they cover* 

To turn now to the first of these periods, in the two centuries 
that elapsed between the first English settlements at James- 
town :n 1607 and the end of the second Americpn war with 
Britain in 1615, military affairs played an important part in 
American life and development. As colonists* Americans fought 
thousands of engagements with the Indians^ took part in half a 
dozen European wars that spread to the American continents 
and engaged in a certain amount of strife among themselves. As 
rebels they fought an eight-year war to break their bonds to the 
mother country* As citizens of a free and independent state^ 
they established a framework for uational military policies* 
pushed the Indian frontier westwaic', and pursued a precarious 
neutrality in the wars that wracked Europe between 1792 and 
1615* They finally went to war with Britain for a second time in 
1612, providing a test for the military institutions that had 
taken shape during the colonial and early national experience* 
The peace that ended this war also endedanepoch in American 
military history when the country* as colony and nation* had 
been inextricably embroiled in the affairs of European states; it 
marked the beginning of a new era^ to last until 1696* during 
which the United States would concentrate on internal develop- 
ment and westward expansion across the continent* 
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The Colonial Experience 

In 1955 Clarence C. Clendenen characterized the colonial era 
as '*A Lillle Known Period of American Military History*' and 
decried the lack of attention of military historians to this period 
except as "background/*^ In a comparative sense* Clendenen 
was right. There has been much less written on the military 
history of the colonial period* particularly in recent years, than 
on the Revolution and the subsequent development of the 
United States as a nation. Yet neglect is a relative matter* and 
there is ample historical literature on the colonial wars* both of 
a summary and specialist nature. The coverage of colonial 
military institutions is somewhat less adequate, and no single 
book provides a thorough summary of both colonial wars and 
military institutions. 

The military institutions of the American colonists owed 
much to a European heritage that went back toGreekand Roman 
times; but this European heritage was modified greatly in an 
American wilderness where land was plentiful and labor to 
work it scarce and where the Indians with whom the English 
colonists had first to vie for control fought in a differfint fashion 
from Europeans. The essential feature of the military system of 
colonial America was the requirement for militia service on the 
part of every able-bodied male. The militia was an ancient 
English institution going back to the Middle Ages; by the end of 
the seventeenth century* however* it no longer had the s^^^e 
importance in England as in the colonies. In America the militia 
system was well adapted to the environment* for a professional 
army was probably not the most effective instrument for the 
iatermtttent and scattered warfare with (he aborigines of North 
Amerfcai nor could the colonies afford one. 

Some of the older works still contain the best accounts of the 
militia. Herbert L. Osgood's The American Colonies in Ihe 
Seventeenth Centutry volumes, 1904-07) and The Ameri- 

can Colonies in *he Eiy^htee^dh Cenlury (four volumes, 1924) 
offer some of the best treatments of militia institutions. Bock- 
grounds of Selective Service* edited by Arthur Vollmer (two 
volumest Volu'^e 11 in nine parts* 1947) as part of the historical 
effort of the Selective Service S^biem headquarter^it contains 
both a summary and a convenient compilation of the militia 
laws of all of the original thirteen colonies. More recently 
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Daniel Boorstin has provided a provocative sketch of the militia 
and the "minuteman" tradition in Part 13 of The Americans; The 
Coloniol Exp erience (1958}* dealing more in the realm of idess 
than in the complications of militia practices, 

A more detailed view of the colonial mHitia as an institution 
and of these practices in different colonies must be sought in 
institutional histories of the various individual coloniest in the 
literature on the colonial warst and in a large number of articles 
on various aspects of the militia that have appeared in scholarly 
journals since World War II* of which only a few can be cited, 
Philip Alexander Bruce's/nstitutionoJ History of Virginio in the 
Seventeenth Century (1910) contains one of the better studies of 
the militia in a southern colony, Louis Morton in *The Origins of 
American Military Policy," Mililory Affoj'rs 22 (1958-59). deals 
with the early development of militia institutions in both New 
England and Virginia, |ack S, R&dabaugh in 'The Militia of 
Colonial Massachusetts/ MiJitory Affoirs 18 (1954|t and E, 
Milton Wheeler in "Development and Organization of the North 
Carolina Militia/' North Corolino Historical Review 41 (1964) 
treat the militia of these; two colonies in some detail, Morison 
Sharpt in "Leadership and Democracy in the Early New England 
System of Defense/' American Historical Review 50 (1945)i 
stresses the extent to which the militia organization was an 
integral part of a whole social system, Benjamin Quarlcs in "The 
Colonial Militia and Negro Manpower/* Mississippi VoJJey 
Hjstoricni Review 45 (1959) treats the role of blacks in the militia 
system. 

And colonial military institutions were realty not so simple as 
they have frequently been paintedi a point effectively made by 
John Shy in '*A New Look at the Colonial Militia/' WilJiom ond 
MoryQuorterJy, 3d Series. Volume 20 (1963). Shy points out that 
there were great diff **cncGS in military practices in the thirteen 
individual colonics, ttis,t the quality of militia varied from colony 
to colony and by regions within colonicsi and finally that many 
of the forces employed by the colonies were not* strictly 
speakingi militia at all but volunteers enlisted for particular 
terms of service. These volunteer forccSi he says* included 
indentured servants and drifters not enrolled in the common 
militia* and he speculates that the poor character of some of these 
volunteers had much to do with the miserable performance of 
some colonial units in the French and Indian Wan 

Shy's preliminary conclusions draw attention to the need for 
further investigation of the whole spectrum of colonial military 
practices if we arc to understand fully the roots of American 
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military policy. The ordinary militia organization practically 
never took the field as a unit. It was rathera base for volunteers 
or draftees who were formed into special organizations for 
specific incidents or campaigns. Then^ outside this regular 
organization ;ome militiamen formed volunteer organizations^ 
purchased unirorms^ and undertook special drills; these units 
would form the basis for the nineteenth-century development of 
the National Guard. Similarly^ the volunteer units noted by Shy^ 
with their officers appointed not elected^ and their men enlisted 
for specific terms of service* were not militia but the predeces- 
sors of the Continental Army and the state volunteers of the 
Mexican and Civil wars. The last element *n this picture was of 
course the British regular^ who appeared in America only in 
isolafd instances up to 1755 but played an important role after 
that date, first as defender and then as a threat to American 
liberties. American colonists also served, though infrequently, 
in the ranks of British regular units, as in the Cartegena 
expedition in 1741 and in the French and Indian War. The best 
reference on the weapons and uniforms of all these types of 
forces and of their enemies is Harold U Peterson's Arms and 
Armor in Coionifjl Amcricei. 1526-1783 (1956). 

The wars and battles provincials and redcoats fought have 
been the subject of more historical literanire than have the 
military institutions of the colonists, Bot.. ^rly wars with the 
Indians and internal conflicts were normally localized within 
individual colonies or regions, but the Indian wars eventually 
merj^ed into the wars between France and England for the control 
of North Amcrica^King William's War (1689-97). Queen Anne's 
War (1701-13), King George's War(1744-48),andthc French ond 
Indian Wor (1754-63)* to use their American nomenclature. The 
climax of colonial military history came in the last of these wars, 
known in Europe os the Seven Years' Wor (1756-63) and 
rechristened by Lawrence Gipson. historian of the old Briiish 
Empire, os the Great W<ir for Empire. 

Several good modern works cover, in whole or in part, 
localized Indian wors of the seventeenth century. Dou^^las E, 
Lcach*s FliiUlocit (ind Tomahawit; New England in King Philip s 
War (1958) treats the major and decisive encounter of the New 
England colonists with the Indians of that region. Atden T. 
Voughon*5 Nf*w Rnglond Frontier; FiirUuns and Ifidians, 
i620'i675 (1965) extends the coverage furth(sr b<ick in time 
while Leach's The Ncmhorn CoJuniol Frontier, teo7'i763 (1966}, 
in a new series entitled Histories of the Americ;in Frontier, 
covers other matters relatin}^ to frontier life os well us Indian 
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fightitig over a longer period, Verner W. Crane's The Southern 
Frontier. 1670-1732 (1928) is an older work considered slandard 
on the Indian wars of the Caroimas, On Indian warfare, 
intertribal as well as with the whites^ along the lake and river 
chain belwccn New York and Canada* sec George T. Hunt's The 
Wors of the Iroquois (1940) and Allen W. Trelease's fndion 
Affoirs in Coloniol New York: The Seventeenth Century (I960)- 
Wilcomb E* Washburn's The Governor ond the RebeJ: A History 
of Bocons Rebellion in Virginio (1957) deals both with the 
problem of the Indian frontier and with internal conflict in 
seventeenth-century Virginia, treating the rebellion as an 
outgrowth of a crisis in defense policy rather than in the 
traditional manner as an incident in the struggle for political 
liberty. A good introduction to the methods of Indian warfare is 
[ohn K* Mahon's '*Anglo- American Methods of Indian Warfare. 
1676-1794.*' Mississippt VoJJcy HistoricoJ Review 45 (1958). 

In covering the epic struggle between France and England for 
control of North America, and the Indian warfare that accom- 
panied itt Francii; Parkman was the pioneer* Although Parkman 
did not have access to all the sources that the present day 
historian has. his firsthand knowledge of the terrain and of the 
North American Indii, i have never been surpassed. He wrote 
with consummate literary skill and his nine- Volume series on 
France and England in North America, published between 1865 
and 1892. constitutes a stirring and dramatic account full of the 
personality of the leaders and the clash of arms in the wilder- 
ness. Parkman was above all a good storyteller* not an analyti- 
cal historian* but his stories have formed the basis of the 
traditional View of the events of this long conflict. 

Another military classic* Sir lohn Fortescue*s History of the 
British Army (Volume II. 1899) covers the colonial wars in 
outline with the main emphasis on the French and Indian War* 
the only one in which sizable British Army units operated on 
the American mainland, A modern scholarly work on a grand 
scale is Lawrence H, Gipson's The Britis/i Empire Before ib(j 
Amencon ReVoJtilioji in fifteen volumes (1936-70)* which in 
selected portions deals with the colonial wars from the view- 
point of the British administrators in London, A compact sum- 
mary* reflecting the modifications of Parkman's accounts by 
modern scholars, is Howard H- Peckham's The CoJoniVjJ Wcrs. 
l$Bi)-i7$2 (1964). a volume in the University of Chicago's 
History of American Civilization series. The most recent sum- 
mary work. Douglas Leach*s Amu for Empire; A Militory 
History of the British CoJoiiifj.s in North Americo (1973) in the 
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Macmillan Wars scries* treats the colonial wars in broader 
social context than did the earlier histories; it is in fact the 
nearest thing to an adequate overall treatment of both the 
colonial wars and military institutions^ and it contains the best 
bibliography for those who want to investigate the colonial 
period in depth. 

Perhaps the most noted colonial military exploit was the 
capture of the French fortress at Louisbourg in 1745, one of the 
few cases where colonial military forces successfully mounted 
an offensive outside their borders. G.A. Rawlyk*s Yankees at 
Louisbourg [1967] has superseded - earlier accounts of this 
expedition. In the southern colonics* the struggle was with 
Spain rather than France, and the thirteenth colony, Georgia* 
was founded primarily as a British outpost against Spain. The 
wars on the southern frontier have had no Parkman to recount 
them. Two valuable recent studies are |. Leitch Wright's Anglo- 
Spanish Rivalry in North America (1971) and Larry E. Ivers's 
British Orums on the Southern Frontier. . . 1733'1749 (1973). 

The war waged with France from 1754 to 1763 was the climax 
of colonial military history. Gipson's view of the '*Great War for 
Empire" (covered in Volumes VI-VIU of his work), as the 
designation implies* is that it was not a defensive but an 
offensive war waged by the British to expand their empire. 
Writing from a different vantage point* a French Canadian 
scholar^ Guy Fregault* thoroughly agrees; fn Canada; The Wor 
of the Conquest {1955, reprint 1969) he emphasizes the effects 
of tht British imperial drive on the French culture of the 
provincf.. The British threv^ their full energies into the conflict 
in North America and after early defeats emerged completely 
victorious* banishing the French threat to the British colonies 
forever. In this war the direction, financingi and the greater part 
of the military fnrces were furnished by the BriMsh, but all 
types of colonial forces described earlier participated. Many 
Americans, including George Washington* got the military 
experience that was to stand theni in good stead in the Ameri- 
can Revolution. Stanley Pargelti3 has written the most authori- 
tative account of the whole range of affairs relating to the Brit- 
ish conduct of (he war in Lord Loudoun in North America (1933) 
and has provided a judicious selection of documents in Military 
Affairs in North America, 1746-1765: SeJected Documents from 
the CumberJand Papers m Windsor CastJe (1936). From another 
vantage point fohn A« Schutz has covered the oarly campaigns in 
the north in his biography of WiJJ!amShirJey» King's Go\'ernorof 
Mossachusetts (1961). 
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Two events in the French and Indian War attract particular 
attention— the ambush and utter defeat of General Edward 
Braddock's force approaching Fort Duquesne in 1755i and the 
victory of General lames Wolfe over the Marquis de Montcalm 
on the Plains of Abraham before Quebec in 1759* clinching a 
British victory in the war. They may be used to dispel certain 
myths about the inability of British regulars to adapt to warfare 
in America, Braddocks defeat supposedly proved the unsuita- 
bility of traditional linear tactics of eighteenth-century warfare 
in America, yet Wolfe's climactic victory on the Plains of 
Abraham was gained almost exclusively by his use of these 
same tactics. In truth* the victory of the vastly Inferior French 
and Indian forces over Braddock on the Monongahela was a 
singular event* not to be repeated in the nine years that fol- 
lowed Although the British learned their lessons from it. they 
did not reduce their emphasis on rigid discipline or abandon 
regular line of battle tacticsi even in the American wilderness. 
But they did modify these tactics under particular conditions in 
the American environment as described by I,F, G Fuller in 
British Light Infontry in the Eighteenth Gentury (1925) and. 
more recently* by Eric Robson in ''British Light Infantry in the 
Mid-Eighteenth Gentury: The Effect of American Gonditions/' 
Army Quarterly 63 (1952), Peter Paret argues* on the contrary* 
in "Golonial Military Experience and European Military Reform 
at the End of the Eighteenth Gentury/ Bulletin of the Institute 
of Historicaf Records 37 (1964)* that the influence of colonial 
experience on the tactics of European armies was slight. 

In any case the traditional picture of Braddock's defeat as a 
result of the blunders of the British general has undergone 
considerable transformation at the hands of modern scholars* 
though few completely absolve him of blame for the debacle. 
But Stanley Pargellis in "Braddock's Defeat/' Americnn Histori* 
cq! Review 41 (1936) and Lee McGardoll in //i-Stnrrod Gcnorai; 
Broddoch of ihe Goldslreani Guards (1958) show him as more 
unlucky than inept. The role of the young George Washington jn 
the war, including his par^ ,n Braddock's expeditioni is treated 
realistically in Volume II t>f Douglas Freeman's Gcorgo Wash- 
ington (1950) and in lames Flcxnors George Washington; The 
Forge of Exporienco. 1732^1775 (1965), Both volumes also treat 
extensively the difficulties besetting the Virginia military effort 
in the war, problems also covered in Louis K, Koont^'s Robort 
Dinwiddle (1925), written from the viewpoint of the Virginia 
colonial governor. On Montcalm and Wolfe a Ganadian histori- 
an, G* R Stacey* lias brought the best of modern scholarship to 
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bear on the events on the Plains of Abraham in his Quebec, 
1759: The Siege ond Uw Battle (1959)* Stacey corrects many old 
myths and dispels much of the heroic aura that has always 
surrounded the tragic figures of Wolfe and Montcalm, showing 
them in aii their true human dimensions— as men with many 
frailties playing out a great historic dramai men whom their 
contemporaries regarded with a certain ambivalence. 

The war did not really end with the defeat of the French* The 
Indian tribes along the western frontier undertook a desperate 
effort in 1763 to salvage something of what they had lost with 
the defeat of their French allies, an episode to which Howard 
Peckham has given full treatment (revising and updating Park- 
man) in Pontmc and the /ndion Uprising (1947)* Viewing the 
long Anglo-French struggle in broader perspective, ihe decisive 
factor was probably not superior British land forces but the 
control of the seas by the British Navy* The best works on the 
role of the naval war are Michael Lewises The Novy of Briioin 
(1948) and Gerald Graham^s Empire of the North Atlontic: The 
Moritimc Strug^jk* for North Americo (1950)* 

British success in the '^Greal War for Empire" led directly to 
the American Revolution: Administering and defending the new 
territories produced the policy of maintaining British regulars 
in America and taxing the colonists to support them, a policy 
that found its first expression in the Stamp Act. The story of 
British mililaiy policy in this connection and that of the British 
Army that served in America and its part in provoking the 
conflict is well told in john Shy*s Toword U»xiii^;ton; TheRoic* 
of the British Army in ilw Coming; of the* Rowoluiivn (1965)* 

The American Revolution 

The American Revolution was a grenl event* not only in 
American but in world history. It brought into being a nation 
that became, in less than two centuriesi the most powerful in 
the western world. And it marked the beginnings of vast 
changes that would sweep that western world in the century 
following* thrusting aside old monarchical institutions in favor 
of parliamentary democracy and loissc^ foire economics. Albeil 
fought on the main battlefields much like other eighteenth- 
century wars, it also carried within it the seeds of change that 
would sprout and grow in the French Rf'volution less than two 
decades later. It was. in this sense, a trar sition between limited 
wars fought by professional ^irmies and people's wars fought by 
the "nation in arms." 
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The lileraturo on tho military history of the Rcvolutton. quite 
apart from that on its political, economic^ and social aspects, is 
voluminous— the product of several generations of historians 
collectors, memoir writers, and journalists. Although the mil- 
itary history of the war has not generated so much controversy 
or changing interpretation as that of its causes or the extent of 
internal revolution, successive generations of historians have 
looked at it somewhat differently,^ 

The nineteenth century was a period of rampant American 
nationalism, and American historiography of the Revolution, 
seldom critical or impartial, for the most part portrayed the war 
in terms of the heroic deeds of Washington and his comrades in 
armst enshrining them in aspecial pantheon of American heroes* 
While some writers benefited from personal knowledge of men 
and eventSf nearly all lacked written source material since 
collecting and printing documents was a slow process. Some of 
the earliest histories of the Revolution, for instance those by Rev. 
William Gordon (1788) andDr David Ramsay (1793). contained 
large sections copied almost verbatim from the accounts 
published eiich year during the conflict in the British Annuo/ 
flegi5ter. 

There was a good deal of originality, however* in Benson ]- 
Lossing's Picloriol Field Book of the flevolution (two volumes* 
l85l-60)« an encyclopedia^like book based on a tour of the sites 
of Revolutionary events which is still quite useful. Also useful is 
the great amount of source material collected and published by 
state governments, historical societies, and private individuals 
during the course of the nineteenth century, including many 
soldiers' journals* diaries, and memoirs. The biographies of the 
periodt although generally laudatory. ^Iso included much 
original mnteriaL There were many good articles and mono-* 
graphs covering battles and campaigns, an especially significant 
number appearing in the course of the centennial celebration 
between 1675 and 1883, Some battle and campaign histories that 
merit particular attention are Henry P, {ohnston's Campaign of 
1776 Around Nciv York (i878) and The Yorfitown Cnmpoign ami 
(lie Surn;ndor of Cornwnllis (l88l), Lymnn C, Drapers KinjiS 
Mountain and Its llf;roes (1881)* Henry B.Carringtons Battles of 
tho American Rovolulion (1876), and William S- Stryker's Tho 
Battles of Tnmton and PrriiCf^ton [1898), 
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Indeed, the ninctecnth-contury nationalist historians estab- 
lished a good factual basis for the history of battles and 
campaigns and for the contributions of various leaders. But they 
incorporated little critical analysis of the generalship on either 
side, of the nature of American or British military policy and 
strategy, or of the reasons for American victory and British 
defeat> The new professional ''scientific'' historians of the first 
four decades of the twentieth century, in their study of the 
Revolution, with some few except ions^ concentrated on econom- 
ic, social, and political changes, virtually ignoring the extent to 
which the military course of the war affected these areas. 

The military professionals or talented amateur historians who 
did continue to study the military aspects of the struggle adopted 
a critical approach quite different from that of their romantic 
nationalist predecessors. Emory Upton drew heavily on the 
Revolution to produce his examples of the inefficiency of militia, 
Frances Vinton Greenes The Revolutionary War and the 
Mjliiory Policy of the United Stotes {1911). a short military 
history of the Revolution* was largely Uptonian in spirit. And 
Charles Francis Adams, a member of the famous family and a 
Civil War veteran, in Studies Military and Diplomatic (1911) 
established someof the principal lines the military critique of the 
war was to follow for some time to come. He described the battle 
of Bunker Hill as an epic of blunders on both sides* found Wash- 
ington's conduct of the New York campaign in 1776 little short of 
disastrous, and charged that the American Commander-in- 
Chief's lack of appreciation of cavalry cost the patriots dearly. 
The message of the writings of Adams. Upton. Greene* and like 
critics was that the Americans had won more because of British 
blunders and French aid than because of their own wise policies 
or intelligent leadership. While some, like Adams, criticized 
Washington, most, like Upton, concentrated theirfire on an inept 
Continental Congress, Bath lines af thought found their way into 
the debunking biographies and popular histories of the 1920s 
and 1930s, 

Despite slight attention in academic circles, some solid 
scholarly works were produced on the military side of the 
Revolution in the first four decades of the twentieth century, 
Louis C, Hatch's Administration of the American Revolutionary 
Army (1904)^ though unsatisfactory in many respects, is still the 
best work dealing with what we would today call personnel 
administration, Charles K, Bolton's study. The Private Soldier 
under Washington (1902). falls into a similar category, Justin 
Smith's two'volumc work* Our Struf^f^Ic for iho Fourlconth 
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Colony: Canado ond the American Revolution4l907) is still the 
only full treatment of American efforts to conquer Canada. 
Admiral Alfred Thayer Mahan turned his skills to analysis of the 
naval operations on both sides in Ma/or Operations 0/ the Navies 
in the War of Independence (1913). Gardner Allen produced 
what is still the standard history of the Continental Navy in 
Naval History of the American Revolution (two volumes* 1913]. 
E.E, Curtis*s Organization of the British Army in the American 
Revolution (1926) was one of the first studies to call attention to 
the immense difficulties the British faced in raising, transport- 
ing, and supplying an army to fight the war in America. 

A number of other studies of the period laid greater stress on 
the ineptitude of British ministers and commanders than on any 
inherent difficulties they faced* William M. James's British Navy 
in Adversity (1926) emphasized the incompetence of Lord 
Sandwich, the First Lord of the Admiralty. Hoffman Nickerson*s 
The Turning Point of the Revolution (1928)* a classic study of the 
Saratoga campaign by an Army officer, blamed much of the 
British failure in the 1777 campaign on the blundering of Lord 
George Germain. Allen French's The Day 0/ Lexington and 
Concord (1925) and The First Year of the American Revolution 
(1934), meticulously researched accounts of the events of 
1775-76, stressed the ineptitude of the king's ministers and his 
commanders in America in the revolutionary crisis. Troyer S. 
Anderson in The Command 0/ the Howe Brothers During the 
American Revolution (1936) pictured the Howes as caught in a 
dilemma between their peacemaking and warmaking missions. 

World War II seemingly reminded American professional 
historianst many of whom served in the conflict, that how wars 
are fought can be as important as the causes and consequences of 
them and indeed must in any case vitally affect the latter* The 
1950s saw the appearance of a number of general histories of 
land warfare during the American Revolution— -Willard Wat- 
lace's Appeal to Arms (1351); Lynn Montross's Rag, Tog, and 
Bobtail: The Story 0/ the Continentai Army (1952); Christopher 
Ward's The War of the Revolution, edited by )ohnR. A den (two 
volumes* 1352); George F* Scheer and Hugh F. Rankin's RebeJs 
and Redcoots (1957); and Howard Peckham*s The War for 
Independence: A Military History (1956). A voluminous 
documentary collection by Henry S. Commager and Richard B. 
Morrist The Spirit of '76: The Story of the American Revolution 
as told by Par(icipan(s (two volumes, 1958), by no means 
slighted the military events of the war itself. 

These variousgeneralhistories provide the student todoy with 
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more than adequatti ^enerat coverage of the campaigns and 
battles of the war. Meanwhile, scholars in more specialized areas 
have produced a large number of new studies^ and new balanced 
biographies have supplanted both the romanticized works of the 
nineteenth century and the debunking biographies of the 1920s 
and 1930s. The most recent general military history of the 
Revolutioni Don Higginbotham's The War of American Inde- 
pendence: Miiilary AlUludos, Polinos* and ProclicL^s (1971). 
contains the best synthesis of all this recent scholarship, 
Higginbotham adds little to Ward or Wallace insofar as the 
course of battles and campaigns is concerned, but he does add a 
dimension in treating the military policies and institutions of 
Revolutionary America in an attempt to showhow they grew out 
of the colonial past and influenced the future of American 
military policy. In similar fashion, Mark M, Boatner s Encyc- 
lopedia of the American Revolulion (1966. revised in 1974) is an 
indispensable reference work that incorporates^ in topical 
entries, much of the results of scholarly study of the Revolution 
since tossing's time. Also useful as reference works are two 
bicentennial publications sponsored by the Clements Library at 
the University of Michigan— Howard H. Peckham*s (ed.) The 
Toll of Independence: Engogemenls ond BoUle Casuolties of the 
Americon Revolution [1974] and Charles H, Lesser's (ed,) The 
Sinews of Independence: Monthly Strength Reports of the 
Continental Army (1976). 

The picture of the Revolution that emerges frv>m this welter of 
new scholarship is neither the nineteenth-century one of right- 
eous patriots triumphing over villainous redcoats nor of an 
American victory explained solely in terms of British blunders 
and French aid. If there is any one theme running through much 
of the recent literature produced on both sides of the Atlantic it is 
the emphasis on the sheer physical difficulty the British faced in 
subduing the American revolt. The British had to recruit an army 
or buy one in Germany^ transport and supply it over 3^000 miles 
of oceani and then use it effectively to reestablish control over a 
vast and sparsely populated territory. If British generals seemut! 
slow and lethargic and constantly worked at cross purposes 
with their colleaguesi their naval counterparts^ and the govern- 
ment at home, much of this was owing to the great difficulties; of 
transport, supply^ and communication over long distances. 

This point of view is ably presented in the British historian 
Eric Robson's brillianl series of essays. Tho AmeriLari Revolu- 
tion in lis PoJilicaJ and Miiilary Abpech (1055)i Another British 
scholar Piers Mackesy« has also faced the question of why the 
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British defeat in a study of British policy and strategy at the 
cabinet level in London* The War for Americo^ 1775-1763 (1964). 
Mackesy feels that a British military victory would have been 
possible on a number of occasions* and particularly in 1760 when 
war weariness had set in among the Americans* had the British 
been able to put about 10,000 more troops in America. Mackesy 
admits* however* that such a military victory would have had 
little political value unless the British could have found a native 
Tory element capable of governing the ,otintry. Mackesy finds 
the French and Spanish contribution in contesting control of the 
seas the really vital factor* a judgment not very different from 
that of Admiral Mahan in 1913. In contrast to Mackesy* John R. 
Alden in his The Americon Revolulioii (1954) contends that the 
British task was so difficult that the Americans could probably 
have won without French aid. 

Those who* like Mackesy, believe the British might have won 
admit that the victory would have been possible only if they 
could have used the ''good Americans/* the Tories* to control the 
*'bad" ones— Washington* Jefferson* and the other rebe*d. No 
question in the historiography of the Revolution is more difficult 
than that of the Toriesi Who and how numerous were they? 
William H. Nelson in an excellent philosophical analysis* The 
Amencon Tory: A Sludy of the Loyolists in the Americon 
Revoliihon (1961)* argues that the Tories were usually local 
minorities and that they were about one quarter of the 
"politically active'' population. Wallace Brown in The Good 
Americons: The Loyolists in the American Revoltilion (1969)* 
based largely on a study of Loyalists who claimed compensation 
from the British after the war« places their number within the 
broad range of fifteen to thirty percent of the population. Paul H. 
Smiths Loyolists and Hedcooli;: A Study in British Hevolulion- 
ary Policy (1964) shows how the British failed in their effort to 
make effective use of the Tories. 

The new emphasis upon the difficulties the British faced and 
the importance of the Tories has forced some re-evaluation of 
Upton's strictures on the militia during the Revolution. For the 
militia, after all* maintained control of the countryside* put the 
Tories in their place* and harried the British armies that moved 
too far away from their coastal bases. Walter Millie has put it 
quite succinctly: 

Whtk' the iTf^olciriinihes inciixlK^d dtid fuij^^bt iwuvv or h:sj> merfcctunlly. 
il w<is iti<' mililiiJ wtiif.b pF«sonhT<l tli<* ^;rfliilost sitiHli' im[>cciiint*tH to 
Bntnin'ti <>n]> pr*kf.h(.cil)l(' wc^tpfm. th*)r of counter-revolution Tti<! 
militUi wi^TV often rnudi loss ili*iti 'm\k:%\\ (;om[>cit Inmps cind they \yt\\w 
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come in for hnrd words over since. But their true milUory and polfticol 
significance may have been underrated.^ 

As the tfnited States itself became involved, in Vietnam, in 
wrestling with a problem of control of a countryside and Wa 
population, appreciation of the difficulties the British faced in 
the Revolution and of the importance of the militia has increased. 
Yet in all the welter of scholarship on the American Revolution, 
no good work treats the Revolutionary militia nor in^' ' 
provides a satisfactory account of the Continental Army as a 
military institution, though the subjects are covered with 
varying accuracy in ihe standard military histories of the 
Revoluticn and of ^he United States Army. 

Whatever the militia's contribution, the final victory still had 
to be won on the land and sea by regular American and French 
military forces. The detailed study of battles and leaders of the 
Revolution continues therefore to hold its importance and allure. 
A few of the modern studies in these areas need to be noted. 
Arthur B.Tourtellot's WiHiam Diamond s Drum: The Beginnings 
of the War of the American Revolution (1959) is the best account 
of Lexington and Concord. Alfred H. Bill's Volley Forse; The 
Making of on Army (1952) treats the battle;: of Germantownand 
Monmouth as well as the great winter ordeal of the Continental 
Army. Rupert Furneaux's The Bottle of Soratuga (1971). Russell 
F. Weigley's The r^artisan War; The South Carolina Campaign of 
1780-1782 (1970). and Harold Larrabee's Decision at :he 
Chesapeake (1964) on the Yorktown campaign are all valuf\ble 
studies. Samuel S- Smith's four books on the battles of Trenton 
(1965). Princeton (1967), Monmouth (1964), and the Delaware 
forts (1970) are readable and relate the events of these battles to 
present-day landmarks. Jack M. Sosin's The Hevolutionary 
trontier. ]763-1783 (1967) and Dale Van Every's A Company of 
Heroes: The American Frontier ]775-1783 (1962) are modern 
accounts of the war along the fringes of settlement. Intelligence 
activities are the retttral Frature of Carl Van Doren's Secret 
Histor;- of 'he Ai^orican Revojutiori (1941) which, alorg with 
James Flexner's The Traitoi" and the Spy (1953), contains a full 
iccount of Benedict Arr.^, Id's treason drawn from new sources in 
British archives. Harold Peterson's The Book of the Continental 
SoId''*f (1968) IS a well illustrated treatment of uniforms, 
weapons, practices, and customs of the Continental Armv. 
Benjamin Quarles's Th*. Negro in (he American He*^oIution 
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[1961) treats the role of blacks in winning American independ- 
ence—a long-neglected subject. 

Contributions to American naval history during the Revolu- 
tion have been madeby William Bell Clark in a series of works on 
various Continental Navy officers and privateers, typical of 
which is Ben FronWin's Privoteers (1956). and by William I- 
Morgan in Q; 'oins to the Northword: The Netv England 
Cdptoins in the i^cntiiientol Novy (1959). Good short treatments 
of the British Navy during the Revolution are to be found in the 
two works mentioned earlier* Lewis's Novy^ of Britoi^ and 
Gerald Graham's Empire of the North Atlontic* As a reference o 
the naval vessels, tacticst weapons, and crews, see |ack 
Coggins's Ships and Scomen of the American Revolution {1969), 
The Naval History Division is engaged in a massive project of 
editing and publishing Novol Documents of the American 
Revolution (1964*): the seven volumes completed at the end of 
1976 cover the period 1774-77* 

The prosaic field of logistics has in the past attracted few 
writers, though logistics were of transcendent importance in 
determining the outcome of the conflict, as Eric Robson noted in 
his r.:jays. Supporting Robson s view of the role of logistics in 
British defeat are two recent studies on British supply and 
transport problems. David Syrettes Shipping in the American 
Worr 1775-1783 (1970) and R- Arthur Bowler's Logistics ond the 
Foilure of the British Army in Americo (1975)- There have been 
no comparable analyses of American logistics. The student must 
rely primarily on articles and chapters in broader works such as 
Hustons Sinews of War and Risch^s Quortermaster Support of 
the Army. Victor L. }ohnson's The Administrotion of the 
American Cdmmissoriat During the Revolutionory IVor {1941] 
covers a speciaMzed area* A comprehensive treatment of 
finances, certainly the Achilles' heel of the American w&^ effortt 
is to be found in Elmer I- Ferguson's The Power of the Purse: A 
History of Americon Public Finonces, 1776-1790 (1961). A most 
useful compilation of maps for the student of either logistics or 
battles is the Rond McNoIIy Atlos of the American Revolution 
(1974, edited by Kenneth Nebenzabel). 

Many of the ,aost slgniBcant recent works on the Revolution 
haVe been biographies of American and British militarv leaders. 
On the A.iierican side» the laudatory tone of the nineteenth- 
century biographieL and the debunking tone of those of the 
twenties and thirties have been supplanted by a realistic 
approach which leaves Washington and his principal lieutenants 
as heroes hv* of quite human proportions. Douglas Freeman's 
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massive eight- volumo biography of George Washington devotes 
three volumes to his role as leader ofthe Revolution* while {ames 
T* Flexner covers this part of his career in one volumei Coorge 
Washinglon in ihcAmerican Rcvoiulion. 1775-1783 (1968)- The 
Washington of Freeman and Flexner (and the portrait of the two 
differs in some respects) is a great leader* but not the marble- like 
god of the nineteenth century. Few any longer deny that his 
conduct of the New York campaign* as Charles Francis Adams 
contended in 1911* left much to be desired or that he made other 
mistakes in his military conduct of the war. His strength lay 
more in his character and perseverance in the face of almost 
insuperable obstacles than in any innate military genius, A 
dissident on this score, however, is Dave R- Palmer, who in The 
Woyoflhc Fox: AmcriconSlrolegyinlhc War for America (1975) 
paints Washington as a consummate strategist whose moves in 
each of four phases of the war were carefully calculated to 
produce American victory. For those who may wish an 
iconor.laslic 'icv/ of the great man. sec Barnhard Knollcnbcrg*s 
Washington :jnd ihv Hevolulion (1940). which poses some 
interesting questions about such key episodes as the court- 
martial of Charles Lee and the alleged Conway cabal. 

Theodore Thayer s Nothanael Greene: Strategist of the Revo- 
iution (1960) paints Greene as the best of the military minds 
atnong Washingtoi/s subordinates ai.d In so doing presents an 
account of the southern campaign North Callahan's Hpnry 
Knox: George Washington's General portrays sympathetically 
another of the Commander-in-Chief*s principal assistants. Two 
biographies of Daniel Morgan appeared at roughly the same 
time. Don Higginbotham's Daniel Morgan* Revoiutionary 
Rifleman (1961) and Callahan's Daniel Morgan. Ranger of the 
Revoiulion (1961)- Willard M- Wallace in Troilorous Hero; The 
Life aid Fortune of Benedict Arnold (1954) tells ancv the 
annazi , tale of the exploits and eventual apostasy of a most 
conUadictory character. lohn R- Aiden in General Charles Lee; 
Traitor or Patriot (1951) treats another controversial character 
and exonerates hinn of anything worse than bad judgment at 
Monmouth. An older work by a military scholar. John M- 
Palmers General Von Steuben (1937)^ is the best on the German 
pseudobaron who did so much to train the Continental Army. In 
a trilogy. Lafayette Comes to America (1935), Lafayette Joins (he 
American Army (1937). and Lafayette and (he Close of iho 
American Revolution (1942)t Louts R- Gottschalk has dispelled 
much of the myth that has surrounded the young rench 
marquis. Samuel Eliot Morisons John Paui /ones: A Sailor's 
Biography (1959] is the best as well as the liveliest and most 
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readable account of the life of the greatest American naval hero 
of the war. 

The treatments of British commanders have generally been 
less biographies than accounts of their roles in the Revolution, 
|ohn R, Alden's General Goge jn Amenco [1946) treats 
sympathetically the first ^n the succession of British command- 
ers-in-chief in America, In The Howe Brothers and the/j*.?ricon 
Revolution (1972), Ira D, Cruber emphasizes their eftorts at 
conciliation, contending that in this pursuit they sacrificed the 
"ministry's best prospect for regaining the colonies/' William B, 
Willcox's Portroit of o Genenil: Sir Henry Gfinton in the Wor of 
independence (1964) is of particular significance as a siudy in 
the psychology of the British commander who held the position 
longerthan any other during the Revolutlonandas a treatment of 
the quarrels and misunderstandings that continually beset the 
British command in America, If Gruber finds the secret of British 
failure in 1776-76 in the futile efforts of the Howe Brothers to 
conciliate rather than to fight, Willcox finds it in 1776^61 in the 
indecisive character of Sir Henry Glinton and the de facto 
divided command that cost the British dearly In both north and 
south. Franklin B- and Mary Wickwire's ComiA'oIlis, the 
Americon Adventure (1970) portrays with considerable sym- 
pathy the character and career of the British general who lost his 
army at Yorktown. stressing the difficulties he faced and holding 
Glinton largely responsible for his failure. Gerald Saxon Brown's 
The Americon Secretory: The Goloniol Policy of Lord George 
Germain (1963) does much to rehabilitate the character of the 
British cabinet minister whose alleged muddling has generally 
been held iargelyresponsible for the British disasterat Saratoga. 
George Martelli has done much the same for the First Lord of the 
Admiralty in Jeremy Twitcher: A Life of the Fou/th Eori uf 
Sandwich (1962). 

In two volumes, George A, Billias* as editor, has brought 
together sketches of the major military leaders on both sides* 
each essay written by a different author The first volume* 
George Woshingtor's t7enen]f5 (1964). contains sketches of 
Washington himseh, and of ten of his principal subordinatesMhe 
second, George Washington's Opponents; British Genorolsond 
A^^mirofs of the American Revolution (1969]t, has e:3says on a 
dozen British generals and admirals. Though the sketches in 
these volumes vary a great deal in approach and quality, their 
final effect is clear. They show the American lcad?rs as more 
energetic and resourceful and call attention again to the 
ineffectiveness of British leaders and the divided counsels that 
plagued the development of British strategy. The net impact of 
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the newer biographies of botb English and American leaders ^s 
thus not so different from that of the less sophisticated hero- 
worshipping idylls of the nineteenth century. 

The writings of several generations of historians have served 
to illuminate but not to resolve completely tbe whys of American 
victory and British defeat or even the military meaning of the 
American victory. Tactical innovations were not extensive, but 
they did represent a culmination of the trend toward employ- 
ment of light troops as skirmishers that had begun in the French 
and Indian War, In general Americans tried to adapt to the lin- 
ear tactics of the British army as the British adapted to the 
guerrilla tactic? of tbe American forest. At one time American 
success was cicribed to a superior weapon, the so-called 
Kentucky rifle^ which was far more accurate than the smooth- 
bore musket with which the British* and indeed most Americans^ 
were equipped. Colonel lohn W, Wright in "The Rifle .n the 
American Revolution/* American Historical Hevietv 29 (1924), 
laid this theory to rest by pointing out that though the rifle was 
useful in wooded areas it was unsuitable for open-field fighting 
becauseof its slowrate of fire and lack of a bayonet. Wright made 
it clear that the rifle played only a subsidiary role in American 
victory; it was useful at Saratoga but not at Yorktown, 

Walter Millis in Arms and Men contends that the real 
significance of the American Revolution for later military 
development was not in tactics at all but in the concept* inherent 
in the thinking of Washington and other leaders^ of a national 
army to which every citizen owed service in war and peace. This 
concept was but imperfectly realized in the Continental Army 
and the militia of the American Revolution, but it came to full 
fruition in the "nation in arms" of the French Revolution, 



The Early National Period 

In the Uptonian tradition* the period between the Revolution 
and the end ofthe Warof 1812ir a sort of'^De^'k Age" in American 
military history. In that view* the American people* imbued with 
an unreasoning prejudice against standing armies in time of 
peace and mindful of government economy* emasculated their 
military forces. The Continental Army (or the Regular Army as it 
wastobecslled after 1788)r after practical disbandment in 1783* 
survived only as a very small force* not very professional at that, 
largely employed on the frontiers against the Indians, The Navy, 
which disappeared entirely at the end of the Revolution^ was 
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revived in 1796 during the troubles With revolutionary France 
but barely survived Ihe jeffersonian economy drive in the early 
1800s* The country came t:^ rely on an unvt^istdy militia systemi 
inherited from Colonial timesi and entered the War of 1812 
completely unprepared. The .nilitia proved a vt^eak reedi and 
American performance in that vt^ar vt^as miserably inept. 

This "Dark Age'' was hardly so dark as the Uptonians would 
paint it* Whatever may have been the defects in American 
military institutionsi and they were undoubtedly great* the 
country had singular success in achieving the longerrange goals 
of its foreign policy and in insuring domestic securityi the ends 
military policy normally serves. The new nation established a 
central government with the powers of taxation and of raising 
military forces that the Confederation had sadly lacked. The 
Constitution^ in its army, navy, and militia clauses, laid the 
foundation of American military power. The Indians along the 
frontier were ^lubdued or pushed westward, opening the area 
between the Appalachians and the Mississippi to unlimited 
settlement. The Louisiana Purchase extended American bound- 
aries westward, and military explorers carried the flag to the 
top of the Rockies and to the Pacific Coast. Internal threats to 
disrupt the union* such as the Whiskey Rebeliir" "111794 and the 
several conspiracies to separate the trans-^i^ ^alachian west 
from the union, were successfully frustrated. One could hardly 
say the United State±> won the War of 1812 in any literal meaning 
of that word< yet the end of the war did herald the beginning of 
American supremacy on the continent. In truth. Americans paid 
few penalties beyond local defeats for the military inefficiency 
and ineptitude with which military critics, with some justice, 
have charged them. The military history of 1783-1015 has its 
share of ironies. 

Works dealing exclusively with military history of the 
interwar period, 1783-1812, are not numerous. Military affairs 
of the period have been treated quite extensively in both general 
military histories of the United States and ingen'^ral histories of 
particular period. Henry Adams's History of the United 
StQlos During llio Administration*; of Jefferson (ind Modison in 
nine volumes (1889-91) is still perhaps the best detailed work for 
military as well as political and diplomatic history of t^^e 
1800-1815 period. The studies of Leonard White on \u 
administrative structure of the federa^ government,Th(j F<3fleroI' 
jsts (1948) and thefiifforsoiijans(1951).are indispensable aids to 
the study of the military organization and policies during the 
period. Harry M. Ward's more specialized Tin* Deportinciit of 
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War, t78t'1795 (1962) cavers military administratian in a 
transition period. 

The best work on the early years of the Army in the field* as 
opposed to departmental administration, is James R, Jacobs's 
The Beginnings of the U.S. Army (1947}. Marshall Smelser has 
done a similar job for the early years of the Navy in The Congress 
Founds the Novy (1959). Jacobs has also provided in Tarnished 
Warrior (1938) a biography of James Wilkinsont the ranking 
officer of the Regular Army dunng most of these years* whose 
devious dealings with the Spanish and in the Burr conspiracy 
have never yet been completely unraveled* 

The most significant work to appear recently on military 
policy in the post-Revolutionary period, however* is Richard H. 
Kohn*s EagJe and Sword: The Beginnir^s of (he Miiitory 
Efftablishmr^nt rn Americo (1975). Kohn stresses theimportance 
of the national defense issue in the twenty years after 1783 and 
shows that it was the Federalists who actually won the day in the 
battlr^ over the establishment of a national army, although they 
destroyed their party in the process. 

William H. Goetzmann's Army Expio^'otion in the American 
West. 1805-1863 (t959j covers the military expeditions into the 
territory of the Louisiana Purchase. 7' hn Bakeless's Letvis and 
Clark, Partners in Discovery (1947) detls more specifically with 
the most Important of these expedititns. Gardner Alien has 
provided coverage of naval operations in Our Noval War With 
France (1909) and Our Navy and the barbary Corsairs (1905). 

One of the few works dealing exclusively with that most 
important military institution of the period. themilitia*isIohnK. 
Mahon's The American Militia: Decade of Decision 1789-18J0 
(1960). covering a time when the basic militia laws that were to 
govern to 1903 took shape. Francis Prucha's The Sword of the 
Republic; the United Stales Army on the Frontier. 17S3'W46 
(1969) contains a good account of the Harmen St. Clair, and 
Wayne expeditions against the Indians* as well as the frontier 
fighting during the War of 1812. Dale Van Every's The Ark of 
Empire. 1764''IS03 (1963) and Fina! ChoJlenge; The American 
Frontier 1604-1845 (1964) deal more fuily with the militia 
campaigns as well as those of the regulars against the Indians 
both north and south. Randolph C Do wnessCouncil Fires on the 
Upper Ohio: A Narraiiye of /ndion Affairs in (he Upper Ohio 
Valiey Until 1795 (1940) treats this period against the back' 
ground of the earlier conflicts in the area with tar greater 
sympathy for the Indians than most of the military historians 
show. Leland D. Baldwin's Whislcey Rebels; Thf^ Story of a 
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Frontier Uprising (1939) devotes at least some attention to the 
militia expedition dispatched by President Washington to 
western Pennsylvania in 1794 to insure compliance with the tax 
laws^the great precedent for use of federal military force in civil 
disturbances in this country. 

Thj War of 1612 itself has been the subject of considerably 
more historical literature than the formative period of the Union, 
although the war has not attracted as much attention as the 
Revolutioni the Civil Wart or the two great world wars of the 
twentieth century. The best writing on the war as a whole has 
come since the post-World War 11 renaissance of interest in 
military historyi but many of the older works 3re still valuable. 
Benson J. Lossing'sPictoriol Field Booic oflhe Worof 1612 (1666). 
a companion piece to his similar book on the Revolution, is still 
quite useful And the sections from Henry Adams s nine-volume 
history edited by Harvey A. DeWeerd and reprinted as The Wor 
of 1612 (1944) remains perhaps the best general history, though 
one must guard against Adams's prejudices against both the 
British and the Republican administrations. It was Adams who 
perhaps did most to create the image of bungling and misman- 
agement in American conduct of the war. The best account of 
naval operations is Alfred Thayer Mahan s Seo Power in Its 
Reiotion to the Wor of 1612 (1905). though his emphasis on the 
importance of heavy ships of the line and a fleet in being can 
be disputed as the best policy for ihe Americans. Theodore 
Roosevelt's Navot Wor of 1612 (1662) is generally reliable and 
more readable than Mahan. 

Since World War II there has been a rash of general accounts. 
Francis F. Beirne's The Wor of 1612 (1949) relies heavily on 
Adams and Lossingi while Gleim Tucker's Poiiroon*; and 
Patriols: A PopuJor Accounl of Ihe War of 1612 (1954)i which 
emphasizes the blundering, draws equally heavily on contem- 
porary newspapers. }. MacKay Hitsman s The Incrodible Warof 
1612 (1965) presents a modern Canadian view of the war* and 
Reginald Horsnian in The Wor of 1812 (1969) presents a 
relatively balanced account for both sides. Harry L.Coles sTlio 
War of 1812 (1965)i a volume in the Chicago History of American 
Civilization series, and John K.Mahon'sTho Warof 1812 (1972) 
are the best modern accounts and the most profitfjble reading for 
the military student. 

On particular aspects of the war, Alec R. Gilpin treats tho 
campaigns along the northern front in Tlie Wdrof lB12in\beOki 
Northivesl (1958): Neil H. Swanson's The P<;riloiis FigJit 11945) 
tells of the British inroads in the Chesapeake Bay are^f in August 
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and September of ldl4 and the seriocomic American flight from 
the capital city, Charles F, Brooks's The Siege 0/ New Orleans 
(1961) and Wilburt S, Brown's The Amphibious Campoign for 
West F/orido and Louisiana: A Crilico/ Review of Strategy and 
Tactics at New Orfcani^ (1969] supplant older accounts of the 
last battle of the war and the only one that produced a decisive 
American victory [though fought after the signing of the treaty of 
peace). As usudlt biographies contain some of the most useful 
treatments of events of the war. Among those of importance are 
Marquis James's Andrew Jockson, the Border Captain (1933). 
Freeman Cleaves's Old Tippecanoe; Wi//iom Henry Morrison 
(1939), Charles J. Dutton's 0/jw;r Ha:iard Perry (1935), Charles 
W, Elliotts Winfic*/d Scoll. the So/dier and the Man (1937), and 
Glenn Tucker*s Taf;umseh; Vision 0/ Ciory (1956), 

What conclusion! emerge from modern historical scholarship 
with regard to the War of ldl2? The conflict was once called the 
Second War of American Independence, and this is not entirely 
unjustified. It is not, as early American historians assumed, that 
the British were trying to reverse the verdict of 1783 and 
reconquer the United States, The British accepted the independ- 
ence of the United States and sought only to limit the nation's 
growth and influence. But the war did mark the end of 
dependence on the European system and the beginning of an era 
when the country could turn toward its own internal develop- 
ment and expansion on a continent where it was clearly 
dominant. Even if this development was mainly a result of the 
European peace that followed the exhaustive wars of the 
Napoleonic sra, it still was a most significant one. As Harry 
Coles remarks, 'Trom the Revolution onward a basic aim of 
American statesmen had been to achieve freedom of action so 
that the United States could choose peace or war as its interest 
might dictate. With the settlement of 1615 this aim became a 
reality to a degree that the early statesmen had hardly dared to 
hope/'"* 

This success was achieved despite much ineptitude and 
blundering in the American conduct of the war. particularly in 
the first year, and the United States did not win in the military 
sense. 7* Peace of Ghent (1815) was essentially our first peace 
without victory. But Britain did not win the war either, and the 
issues like impressment of seamen, over which it supposedly 
was fought, simply disappeared with the peace in Europe, 
During the first two years, while the Americans were most inept. 
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Britain had to devote her greatest efforts to le campaigns 
against Napoleon in Europe and treated the war in America as a 
sideshow- With Napoleon's exile to Elba in 1814, the British 
could make a more serious effort in North America, but the 
Americans had found new ^nd effective military leaders in such 
men as Jacob Brown, Winfield Scotti and Andrew Jackson, 
British goals were still Umitedi and Britain had the same 
disadvantages to overcome in terms of terrain and geography as 
in the Revolution, And ahhough the central government in 
Washington exercised its power weakly and many Americans 
opposed the war with England, the United States was now a 
populous and strong country with a going central government 
and no Tories, 

Perhaps victory was impossible for either side for reasons 
quite apart from the virtues of men or military systems, Harry 
Coles put it this way: 

The finstvcr soams lo be lhat both sutcs wcrt' allumplin^ to c^irry out 
ot>f^riilionA that were simpty beyond ihc tcchnicot means of the day. In 
Canadfi tu a <lcf;rc(!. ;in(t much more so in the United States, there was 
much brute irlren^jth but nnwheru (tut Ihenj exist either ihf public or 
private means lo or;;ani/e resources «nid brinf; them to bear in an 
effectivi^ war effort. 

Or, as Reginald Horsman puts it> ^'Throughout the war neither 
power was able to solve the problems of offensive warfare on the 
North American continent, and defence predominated,"^ 

This verdict hardly conforms to that of critics who found in ihe 
War of 1812 a failure that was the direct result of a faulty 
military policy— reliance on the militia. There can ^^e little 
question that the militia failed on many occasionsi and above all 
it was a most imperfect instrument for offensive operations 
against Florida and Canada. Since the British did not really 
attempt to subjugate the country in the War of 1812i the rising of 
the militia in local areas for defense of their homes had not the 
same effect it had in the RAV(>]ution, Nor v;as the militia needed 
to maintain control over the countryside for there was no British 
"fifth column" such as the Tories had represented during the 
Revolution, And when we consider the operations of militi<i in 
the fieldi we must admit tcjo that the results were not entirely 
negative, Regul^ir forces were defeated and humiliiited in the 
early stages of the war just as militia were and militia performed 
Weill just m they had in the Revolution, under ceitain 
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circumstances. Maryland mtlitia did well in the defense of 
Baltimore in 1814 (in contrast to the performance in the defense 
of Washington at Bladensburg in the same yearj^ Kentucky 
volunteers did well at the Thames, and some militia units were 
among the victors in Jackson's lines at New Orleans. 

Yet. on balance, there can be no question hat the old militia 
system did prove ill suited for fighting the kind of war waged 
between 1812 and 1815. and Americans tacitly recognized it. 
After 1815 the old militia system fell into decay, tobe replaced by 
volunteers of two sorts; those who trained In special companies 
in peacetime and were eventually known as the National Guard 
and volunteers who enlisted in wartime in state units for specific 
periods of time. Volunteers rather than militia were to be the 
principal American reliance in the Mexican War, the Civil War. 
and the Spanish American War. But volunteers of this sort were 
nothing new— they had been used in the colonial Period for many 
expeditions* andtheContinental Army was> of course, composed 
of them* On the emergence of the volunteer spirit as the core of 
the American military system see Marcus Cunliffcs Soldiers 
and Civilians: The Marlial Spirit in America. J775-Jfl65 (1968). 
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Chapter 8 



American Military 
History: The Middle 
Years, 1815-1916 

Richard )* 5ommer« 



^^^H Andrew Jackson's decisive victory at New Orleans on 

^^^H 8 January ushered in the year >?^15. This battle that began a year 

^^^^1 also ended an era during which several of the great powers of 

^^^^1 Europe had threatened the interests* sometimes even the 

^^^H security, of the fledgling United States. For the next hundred 

^^^^m years European countries directly posed no serious threat to 

^^^H Americans vital interests* and the United States* in turn* did not 

^^^^1 actively involve itself in the European state system. Friction 

^^^^1 with foreign nations that did arise was usually settled with a 

^^1^1 maximum of diplomacy and a minimum of force. 

I^^H This absence of major foreign threats* together with the 

^^^^1 natural protection afforded by vast oceans* profoundly influ- 

^^^H enced the course of American history in these middle years. This 

^^^H '*era of free security/' as one scholar has termed it*i enabled the 

^^^H nation to concentrate on don^estic political and economic 

^^^B development* free from concern over danger from abroad. The 

^^^H armed forces generally played a relatively minor roleduring this 

^^^^1 period. Except during emergencies they were small, consumed 

I^^^H few resources* embraced only a minuscule fraction of the 

^^^M population, and basically remained outside popular conscious- 

^^BH Yet* however small* armed forces did exist during these years, 

^^HH so they do have a military history. Understanding the national 

^^^H context in which they functioned is essential to comprehending 

^^^H that history. But following their experiences and development is 

^^^H equally important. The Army's prime responsibility throughout 

^^^O this period was the long, slow* grinding task of advancing and 

^^^H securing the frontier against the Indians, thereby establishing 

^^^H the degree of safety in which westward expansion could 
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flourish. And on the rare occasions when this expansion or other 
factors brought the country inio conflict with foreign states^ 
Mexico and Spain* the regulars provided the nucleus around 
which large numbers of volunteers rallied to secure national 
objectives. These foreign wars themselves mark significant 
points of study in U.S. military history. Even more of a milestone 
in the national life was the greatest conflict of this era* the Civil 
War* which definitively resolved tho long controv(:rsy over the 
nature of the federal union^thehigh point of American military 
history in the middle years. 

The Navy during the same period was the first line of defense 
against potential overseas foes and a combatant service when 
wars did erupt. It was also the principal instrument for limited 
U.S. participation in military ventures in Asia and Africa* And 
as the country became more involved abroad around the turn of 
the century, the Navy's responsibilities correspondingly 
mounted, 

In addition to fighting* the armed forces performed other 
important functions. Both the Army and Navy made major 
contributions to medicine and science. The Army also did much 
civil engineering work and* more importantly* was the principal 
educator of civil engineers in the country^ The service academies* 
indeed* served as general colleges for many young men who 
could not afford advanced private education. Some of these 
graduates enriched their civilian communities after limited tours 
of duty. Those who remained in service correspondingly 
enriched the armed forces, whose high command came increas- 
ingly to be entrusted to them. 

As the Army and Navy underwent these experiences* they 
progressively grew in strength, organization* technique* and 
professionalism. The American armed forces that re-entered 
Europe's wars in 1917 were far different from those that had last 
been embroiled in world conflict in 1812-15, That growth and the 
experiences along the way make up American military history in 
the middle ytars. 

The preceding chapter lists general histories* compilations* 
documents, and interpretations of American military opera- 
ttonSt organizations, institutions, personnels and policies. 
Portions of such works* of course* pertain to events of the middle 
years* Other works listed here may start before orextond beyond 
the middle years, William Goetzmann*s study covers Army 
Explorntion in Iht? American West. (1959); Clarence 

Clondenen's Blood on ihts Border (1963) deals with disturbances 
along the Mexican border after 1848; and J, P, Dunn's Mo^aacns*; 
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of the Mountains (1886)^ Rupert Richardson's Comanche Barrier 
(1933)( John Tebbel ^ad Keith lennison's The American fndion 
Wors (1960). and Tebbers Compact History (1966) each relate to 
conflicts with the red men. In the field of technology and 
weaponry, William Birkhimer*s HistoricaJ Sltetch of the Organi- 
zation. Adnunistration. Materiel and Tactics of the Artillery 
{1884} is still useful; Claud Fuller's The Breech-Loader in the 
Service. 1816-1917 (1965) recounts the !ong and controversial 
rise of that weapon to pre-eminence; and Arthur Van Gelder and 
Hugo Schlatter trace the History of the Explosives Industry in 
America (1927). Other informative volumes on ordnance include 
Frank Compai^ta's Age of Great Guns (1965) and Arcadi 
Gtuckman's United States MusicetSt RifJeSf and Carbines (1948). 

1815-1846 

The end of the War of 1812 found the United States with an 
army of 38^000 regulars and nearly 200^000 militia. The return of 
peace brought a reduction to some 10^000 regularf;. This small 
force was expected to face recalcitrant Spaniards in the south 
and southwest, guard against hostile Indians in the west and 
northwests and confront potentially troublesome British in the 
north as well as protect the Atlantic coast. Such requirements 
appeared impossible for this little army, yet time-honored 
political and economic doctrines made large standing armies 
anathema to nineteenth -century America. The small body of 
regulars would have to make do as best it could between wars 
and then rely on a large influx of poorly trained volunteers or 
militia to help it fight major conflicts. 

No such big war with another country eruptc d forlhirty years. 
Friction with Britain over the militarization of the Great Lakes* 
the Canadian revolt of 1837* the Aroostook frontier, and the 
Oregon country were settled by diplomacy before occasional 
border incidents could flare into open war, Spanish FloridRf a 
haven for renegade Indians and slaves^ proved more trouble- 
some^ but Andrew Jackson's unauthorized invasion of the region 
in 1818 led to a collapse of Spanish rule. Resulting negotiations 
not only secured that territory but defined the southwestern 
frontier as well. 

Not foreign states but Indian tribes represented the major 
problem for the United States military from 1815 to 1846. The 
Seminoles in Florida turned out to be more formidable than the 
erstwhile Spanish rulers and remained a thorn In the side of the 
country throughout the period. Under a succession of com- 
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menders including the able Winfield Scott* Zachary Tayloft and 
William Worth, both regulars and volunteers found it difficult 
to cope with those elusive swamp dwellers, even after their great 
chief* Osceola, was captured and diedin prison. Worth, however, 
did eventually devastate the country enough to bring many of the 
Seminoles to terms. Chief Black Hawk's Sacs and Foxes of the 
Midwest proved Irss dangerous. When they left Iowa in 1832 to 
reoccupy their former lands in Illinois and Wisconsin, the Army 
decisively defeated them to end the last major Indian war east of 
the Mississippi, outside Florida. 

The Indian frontier moved out of the woodlands and prairies 
onto the Great Plains during this period. Louisiana, Missouri, 
Arkansas* and Iowa all became states before the Mexican War, 
and to secure their western borders the Army established a 
string of posts from Fort Snelling, Minnesota, to Fort fesup, 
Louisiana. These posts were essentially defensive.. Except for 
guarding the wagon trails to Oregon and Santa Fe, troops did not 
yet venture westward in hopes of conquering the plains. This 
"Great American Desert*' was to be left to the Indians. Indeed, 
many tribes living east of the Mississippi— principally the 
semicivilized Cherokees, Creeks, Chickasaws, and Choctaws, 
plus some Seminoles— were forcibly removed to the supposedly 
worthless plains to make their former lands available for white 
settlers. The Army superintended this removal and then 
garrisoned posts throughout the new Indian Territory west of 
Arkansas, both to keep the Indians under surveillance and to 
protect them from the more savage "blanket Indians" of the West. 

The best studies of the Army on the frontier during this period 
are Francis Prucha's three excellent works: American Indian 
Policy (1962), Sword of the Republic (1969), and Broadax and 
Boyonet (1953). Fairfax Downey's Indion Wars . . . 1776-1865 
(1963) is also useful for the fifty years following the War of 1812. 
Henry Beers's Western Military Frontier (1935) isolderbut still 
uf vslae. 

The ablest treatment of a particular operation is JohnMahon's 
Second Seminole War (1967). No good modern works are 
available for the Black Hawk War, so older volumes must be 
used Reuben Gold Thwaites's brief but scholarly Story of the 
BInck Hawk War (1892), Perry Armstrong's The Sauks nnd the 
Black How)£ War (1887), and Frank Stevens's The Black Hawk 
War (1903). Donald Jackson's edition of Black Hawk's Autobi- 
ography (1964] is also in print. Grant Foremar's/ndian Removal 
(1932) provides a good account of the transfer of the Five Nations 
to the Indian Territory* and Thurman Wilktns's CliiTokc'c 
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Trogedy (1970) and Wilson Lumpkin*s The BemovoJ of the 
CheroJtee Indions from Georgio (1907) concentrate on the 
Cherokee aspect of that operation, A useful study of various 
Canadian border affairs, necessarily more diplomatic history 
than military^ is Kenneth Bourne's Britain and the Balance of 
Power in iJorth America (1967). 

Biographical material is extensive on Andrew lackson. Two 
works which focus on his military career are [ames Parton's 
General Jacltson (1892) and Marquis James's more recent Border 
Captain (1933). His correspondence was published by )ohn 
Spencer Bassett in 1927, and a comparable project for Monroe's 
Secretary of Wan |ohn C. Calhoun^ has been under way since 
1359 under the editorship of Robert Meriwether and Edwin 
Hemphill. The standard biography, Calhoun, is by Charles 
Wiltse (1944-51). Another useful biography of a prominent 
military figure of this period is Roger Nichols's Generol Henry 
Atkinson (1965). 

Wars With Mexico, 1836-1848 

Indians were not the only ones to move beyond the western 
states in the 1830s. Increasingly large numbers of Americans 
emigrated to Texas^ then part of Mexico. These residents of a 
province distant from Mexico City felt more in common with 
their former homeland thon with their nominal government. In 
1836 they revolted in a fight initially for rights within Mexico 
that soon became a full-fledged war for independence. Numerous 
American volunteers, particularly from the South, flocked to 
Texas to aid their kinsmen. Initial defeats at the Alamo and 
Goliad were eclipsed by the decisive victory at San Jacinto that 
virtually secured Texan independence. 

Irregular hostilities continued along the Texas*Mexico 
frontier for the next decade^ but major fighting resumed only 
after the \one Star Republic joined the Union in 1845. In 
acquiring Texas the United States accepted the Texans' claim to 
the Rio Grande boundary, rather than the more northerly 
Nueces, and ordered a sizable portion of the Regular Army to 
occupy the disputed region— a decision which worsened U.S.- 
Mexican relations already complicated by Mexican failure to 
pay debts. The unwillingness of either side to compromise made 
negotiations futile, and in April 1846, fighting broke out as 
Mexican forces crossed the Rio Grande and attacked a U,S. 
patrol. The Americans rapidly counterattacked and within a 
monthly completely secured both sides of the lower Rio Grande, 
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Congress^ meantimoi declared war, and President James Knox 
Polk once more followed American practice by calling on the 
slates for large numbers of volunteers. Despite opposition to the 
war in certain areas, pariicularly New England* the volunteer 
units and ten new regular regiments were enthusiastically raised 
and sent to the war zone. 

The first reinforcements to reach the Rio Grande bolstered 
Zachary Taylors ermy sufficiently to enable it to press into 
northern Mexico and capture Monterrey in September. The 
American drive did not continue much farther south, however^ 
because of logistical considerations and because Polk feared the 
political consequences to his Democratic Party of allowing the 
Whig Tayior to continue building his reputation. The president's 
decision altered the course of the war but not of politics. Even 
after the departure of most of his regulars and many of his 
volunteers fcr Tampjco and Vera Cruz lefl his little army vul- 
nerable» Taylor repulsed a Mexican counterattack at Buena 
Vista* 22-23 February^andonthe basis ofthis victory he went on 
to win the Presidency in 1848. The triumph ended major fighting 
in that theater, although farther north operations continued as 
some American units from New Mexico took SI Paso and 
invaded Chihuahua. The main force thai had cverrun New 
Mexico and moved on to California in 1846, meantime* spent the 
second year of the war cooperating with the Navy in conquering 
the Pacific coast. 

The principal operations in 1847 occurred farther south. Most 
of Taylors veterans plus considerable bodies of newly raised 
regulars and volunteers made up a new army vnder America's 
foremost soldier of the first half of the century, Winfield Scott* 
the Commanding General of the Army. In the most brilliant 
American campaign to that time, he took Vera Cruz, plunged 
westward into the heart of enemy country, and scored a series of 
triumphs Lhat led to the capture of Mexico City in September. 
These victoriest along with the resulting collapse of theMexican 
governmentt virtually ended fighting. Early the following year a 
definitive treaty was signed, iind in mid-1848 the U.S. Army 
evacutited Mexico. 

The Mexicen War ranks as an important milestone in the 
development of the United States and its armed forces. The 
nation not only secured its stated prewar objectives but also 
conquered a vast domain in the far west. The key to this victory 
was the armed forces, which enjoyed almost unbroken success 
against an opponont thet had ^ono into the war with consider^ 
able reputation— a bi^ improvement ovor Americas decidedly 
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uneven performance in the War of 1812. Many factors contrib- * 
uted to this improved performance: the generalship of Scotti 
Taylor, and Stephen Watts Kearny and the fighting quality of 
the troops^ both regular aud volunteer. Another major ftlement 
was the increasing professionalism of much of ihe junior officer 
corps, graduates of West Point. The conduct of war was^ to be 
sure^ not without flaws. Political considerations continued to 
influence the appointment of field and general officers. And tha 
short term of service of many volunteerunits meant that mosl of 
them were mustered out about the time they finally became 
proficient. Yet. on balance^ it is clear that the Army that fought 
the Mexican War had considerably improved over its counter- 
part of thirty years before. 

The Texans* fight for freedom generated quite a heritage and 
some writing. Andrew Houston's Texas Independence (1938) 
and Richard Santos's Sonto Anna*s Campaign Agoinsl Texos 
(1968) cover hie entire independence movement; Frank Tolbert*s 
The Day of Son Jocinlo (1959) conct^nt rales on the decisive battle 
of the conflict. The Writings of Som HousOn (1938-42), edited by 
Amelia Williams and Eugene Barker, contains source material on 
Texas's foremost commander. Official sources on various 
Mexican leaders are brought together in Carlos Castaneda*s 
The Mexjcon Side of the Texas Revo/ulion (1928). The border 
fighting that followed San facinto is discussed in foseph Nanc *s 
sound volumes, . * . The Texos-Mexican Frontier (1963-64). 

The Mexican War proper produced considerable literature* 
Numerous genera) accounts, often written by participants, were 
published, some shortly after the fighting ended: Nathan 
Brooks's Compltitt; History of the Mexican War (1849). Philip St. 
George Cooke s Conques* of New Mexico ondCfi/ifornia (1878), 
and Roswell Ripley's War Wifh Mexico (1849). Another veteran, 
Cadmus M. Wilcox, brought out his major History of the 
Mexjcon Wor in 1892, Only in the early twentieth century, 
thought did the first scholarly history appear Iiistin Smith's 
two-volume War With Mexico (1919), a work distinguished for 
its research, its coverage of operations, and its refutation of old 
partisan criticism that the war was unjustified and disgraceful. 
In many ways, il remains the best study. Three decades later two 
useful short histories were written: Alfrnd Hoyt BUt's Reht^orsal 
for Conflict (1947) and Robert Selph Henry's The Story of the 
Mexican War (1950); and a spate of small volumes have come out 
in recent years: Otis Singletary*s The Mexicon Wor (t960)i 
Charles Du four's Tht; Mt^xicon Won A Compoct History^ 
1845-1848 (1968)» Donald Chidsey's The War with Mexico 
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[1968], and Seymour Connor and Odie Faulk's North America 
Divided (1971). MjsX important of the new studies is K. Jack 
Bauer's volume in the MacmiUan series, The Mexican War 
(1846-1648] [19741 

Besides these general cccounts* there is a considerable body of 
primary and secondary literature on the principal commanders 
on both sides. * Iseful works include Winfield Scott's Memoirs 
(1864] and Chades Elliott's Scott (1937], Zachary Taylor's 
Letters (1908] and Holman Hamilton's Taylor (1941]> Dwight 
Clarke's Kearny [1961]> Edward Wallace's Worth (1953]> and 
Antonio Santa Anna's Autobiography (1967). Some reminis- 
cences were also published by junior officers and enlisted men 
but much less extensivelythanforthe Civil Wan Such Sources as 
are available have been compiled into three useful anthologies 
by modern scholars: To Mexico with Taylor and Scott by Grady 
and Sue McWhiney (1989], Chronicles of the Gringos by George 
Winston Smith and Charles fudah (1988]> and To Conquer a 
Peace by [ohn Weems (1974]. Unit histories are even scarcer* but 
a fine modern work» Zach Taylor's LittJe Army (1963)* has been 
written by Edward Nichols. 

Operations outside the two main theaters are treated in james 
Cutts's Conquest of California and New Mexico (1847) and 
Ralph Twitchell's Military Occupation of the Territory of New 
Mexico from 1846 to 1851 (1909), and GeorgeGibson's Journal of 
a SoJdier under Kearny and Doniphan (1935) provides a 
firsthand account of Alexander Doniphan's expedition into 
Chihuahua* Bauer's Surfboats and liorse Marines (1969) gives 
good coverage of naval operations. 

1848-1860 

The Mexican War not only sealed American claims to Texas 
but also secured a huge region extending west to the Pacific. At 
the same tim€ .he Buchanan-Pakenham Treaty of 1846 con- 
firmed U*S' title to the southern part of the Oregon country. This 
expansion of the nation across the continent brought new 
missions for the Army. The need to guard already settled regions 
in Texas* New Mexico* California, and Oregon put the Army into 
conflict with the Comanches* Navajoes* Rogue River Indiansi 
Yakimas* and other tribes. At the same time, the necessity of 
linking these westerly settlements with the main part of the 
nation meant that the Grea' Plains could no longer be left to 
hostile tribes, especially the Sioux. Throughout the 1850s the 
Army increasingly made its presence felt against these Indians, 
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But despite a number of local victories, it did not succeed in 
pacifying the tribes. In addition to lighting Indians, the Army 
also had to guard the border with Mexico* not so much against an 
organized invasion aj against raiding bandits and caudillos whe 
flourished in this period of Mexican instability. The Army also 
found itself engaged in an abortive campaign against the 
Mormons in Utah in 1858. 

Yet neither confronting a refractory sect, chasing bandits, nor 
fighting Indians constituted the Army's most trying task in the 
1850s. The vast territories acquired during 1846^48 became 
enb roiled in the mounting political controversy that was rending 
the nation. Nor were men content merely to debate whether the 
west should be ''free soil*' or slave territory. Partisans from both 
sides rushed in to occupy the region with a vehemence that soon 
resulted in increasing violence. To the Army fell the vain and 
thankless task of trying to maintain order in ''bleeding Kansas.'' 
In earlier domestic disturbances, the Army had given effect to 
Andrew lackson's overawing of the Nullifiers of South Carolina 
in 1832 and had stood by. ready to act if needed* during Dorrs 
Rebellion in Rhode Island in 1840. But Kansas was different. 
This time the opponents were roo determined and guidance from 
Washington was too irresolute to enable the Army to settle the 
crisis. Kansas was an ominous portent of things to come. 

The Army of the 1850s was again the small peacetime 
establishment that characterized America's interwar years. The 
volunteers and many regulars were demobilized following the 
K^exican Wan and the Army was reduced almost to its prewar 
level. Its growing responsibilitiest however, ted to a relatively 
significant increase in the middle of the decade. An able 
Secretary of War. lefferson Davis (1853-57). moreover, saw to it 
that key assignments went increasingly to officers of proven 
ability and promise— many of whom were to hold major 
commands in the Civil War. 

Like the Army, the Navy had many able junior officers who 
would prove themselves in the 1860s. The small squadrons still 
consisted of wooden vesselstbut their mobility greatly improved 
through increased adoption of screw propeltors for steamships. 
Moreover, America's first iron warship, completed in 1844t now 
sailed Lake Erie. The primary duty of these vessels was 
patrolling the west African coast for slave traders and showing 
the flag arouud the world— important and demanding tasks but 
ones rarely entailing hostile action. 

The best account of Indian fighting during 1848-65 is Robert 
Utley^s Frontiersmen in Blue (1967). Philip St. George Cooke's 
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Scenes ond Adventtires tn the Army (1857)^ Randolph Marcy's 
Thirty Yeors of Army Life on the Border (1866)^ Hazard 
Stevens's Life of Isooc IngoHs Stevens (1900). and Stanley 
Crocchiola's Summer (1968) concern some of the principal 
Indian fighters of the periods Perspective from the ranks is 
provided by Percival Lowe's Five Yeors o Drogoon (1906). No 
adequate scholarly biography of Jefferson Davis has yet been 
written, despite many attempts; Hudson Strode's three volumes 
(1955^64) are the best available. Clendenen's Blood on the Border 
here picks up its continuing subject of Mexican border 
disturbancest and Norman Furniss covers The Mormon Conflict, 
1850-1859 [I960). Useful modern studies of civil conflict in 
Kansas are fay Monaghan's Civil Wor on the Western Border, 
1854-1865 (1955) and fames Rawley's "Bleeding Konsos '(1969). 
The earlier Nullification crisis i < -''outhCarolinaisthesubjectof 
William Freehling's Prelude to Civil Wor (1966). All this internal 
strife, plus other disturbances of the period* are recounted in 
Frederick Wilson's general study. Federal Aid in Domestic 
Dtsturbonces^ 1787-1903 (1903). On ncval matters* Samuel 
Morison's Motthetv C. Perry (1967) covers the prominent naval 
officer of the Mexican War who opened Japan to the western 
world in 1854. 



The Civil War, 3863-3865 

The election of Abraham Lincoln in 1860 precipitated the long- 
brewing crisis between the sections, seven Southern states 
seceded before his inauguration; four more plus the Indian 
Territory joined them earlv in 1861f and elements in Missouri. 
Kentucky. Maryland^ and Arizona also found representation in 
the resulting Confederate States of America. Irresolution 
marked the initial Northern response to secession* but the firing 
on Fort Sumter in April 1861 galvanized the Federals into action. 
Factionalism temporarily subsided^ or was overwhelmed^ in the 
North as men flocked to the colors to preserve the Union and 
defeat the Southerners who had so long seemed to dominate the 
country. Some individuals also went to war to free the slaves* 
but this was not a major war aim in 1861, and for most of the men 
who were actually to fight the war it never became one. The 
Confederates, meantime, took the field to give substance to their 
claim to the independence they considered necessary to preserve 
their way of life. 

To wage this war. President Lincoln nearly doubled the 
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Regular Army, yet he continued to rely on the old system of 
mobilizing short-term* mostly inexperienced volunteers to mak^ 
up the overwhelming majority of Northern units. Volunteering 
initially produced more than enou^^h manpower* but as the war 
continued bounties and then the draft became necessary to bring 
men into service. These varying approaches raised some 
2,778*000 soldiers for the Union Army. Over a million of these 
men were in service at the end of the war. 

The Confederacy* too* at first relied on volunteering to raise 
troops, but by early 1862 a draft was instituted. Over 800*000 
men (peak strength) served in the Confederate Army. Unlikethe 
Federal force, whose numbers progressively grew* the Southern 
army reached its maximum level in 1863. Thereafter* casualties, 
war weariness, and a dwindling manpower pool steadily eroded 
its strength. One continuing advantage, however* was that once 
'the war was under way* the South* far more than the North, 
channeled new recruits and draftees into existing units rather 
than into new outfits* thus letting the new men benefit from 
serving alongside veterans. 

Another great advantage the South enjoyed was the high 
quality of its top military leadership. Robert E. Lee, "Stonewall" 
Jackson, and Bedford Forrest stand preeminent among agalaxy 
of able Conferederatc generals. The North* too* increasingly 
entrustr 1 responsibiiJy to superior commanders as the war 
progressed— Ulysses S. Grant* William T. Sherman* Philip H. 
Sheridan— but many of the earlier generals were s>ingularly 
unqualified. Both sides suffered from some professional officers 
of doubtful competence^ but the Union* much more than the 
Confederacy, paid the price for following the old practice of 
giving major commands to ambitious bu! inexperienced politi- 
cians* 

The ability of generals and the availability and experience of 
manpower affected the courseof the war. Geography* in turn* set 
the context in which these other variables functioned. The 
Appalachians divided the Confederacy into eastern and western 
theaters, ant- " 'Tather of Waters*' set apart the trans- 
Mississippi re on. The Atlantic and Gulf coasts represented 
lesser fronts. 

The roximity of the rival capitals governed fighting in the 
east* The Federal army repeatedly drove for Richmond but 
always looked also tothe security of Washington. For three years 
the secessionists^ usually led by Lee. brilliantly parried these 
thrusts but failed to secure long-range advantages from their 
successes^ Southern invasions of the Nerth, moreover* were 
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invariably defeated. Grant broke this stalemate in 1864 with a 
combination of relentless strategic pressure and powerful 
tactical blows that deprived the Confederates of strategic 
mobility and then pummeled them into submission. Absorbing 
terrible losses of his own* the Union General in Chief dominated 
the strategic situation in the east from the Wilderness through 
Petersburg, At Appomattox he reaped the fruits of this mode of 
warfare. 

Federal troops achieved earlier success in the west. Many 
navigable rivers there facilitated penetration of the Southern 
heartland by early 1662, A great Confederate offensive all along 
the line from Virginia to Missouri that autumn only temporarily 
halted the Northern drive and was eventually defeated on all 
fronts. The following year saw major Federal victories at 
Vicksburg and Chattanooga»and 1664 was highlighted strategic 
calty by Sherman*s drive from Chattanooga to Savannah and 
tactically by George H. Thomas's victory at Nashville, The 
fourth year of the war also saw Northern armies no longer acting 
disjointedly. Grant made sure that western armies took the 
offensive simultaneously with his own advance in the east. The 
resulting pressure on all major fronts denied the Confederates 
the opportunity to carry out their old practice of weakening 
quiescent areas to concentrate against a single* advancing Union 
army. Eventually the pressure proved too great, and the 
Confederacy collapsed. It is no coincidence that the two major 
western armies east of the Mississippi surrendered less than a 
month after Lee did. 

Only in the trans-Mississippi country did the Confederates 
enjoy limited success. Their first-class forcesi admittedly, lost 
Missouri, northern Arkansasi and small portions of Louisiana 
and Texas and were repeatedly repulsed in attempting to retake 
thos. Lreas, Even so, they did frustrate Union efforts to overrun 
the entire region, and eventually the Northerners settled for a 
strategic stalemate and drew forces off to more crucial regions 
east of the river. Victories in those more important theaters* in 
turn, rendered illusory the fancied security of the Trans- 
Mississippi Department. Finally* faced with the prospect of 
taking on the entire Federal armyi Confederate forces there 
simply disintegrated in May and June 1665 in one of the greatest 
collapses in American military history. 

Like the trans-Mississippi area, the coastal regions were not 
fronts for major Northern advances. The Union army's primary 
effort was devoted to closing off ports-^-the only sure way of 
making the blockade effective. From these coastal enclaves the 
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Federals occasionally raided the interior but rarely launched 
major offensives. Once Grant became General in Chief* more<^ 
over* he withdrew many units from these seaboard operations 
to }oin the main effort in Virginia. The end of the war* 
nevertheless* found most Confederate ports in Union hands. 

In addition to these successes on the fighting fronts, the Union 
came off better in the foreign and domestic arenas. Northern 
diplomatic efforts to reduce European aid to the South succeeded 
far better than Confederate attempts to secure foreign recogni- 
tion and intervention. On the home frontt too* the strong and 
thriving Union economy proved hetter suited to fighting a 
protracted war than did its Confederate counterpart. Heroic 
Southern efforts to overcome shortages could not surmount the 
handicap of a weak economic baset overwhfrlmingly agricul- 
tural* minimally industrial. The resulting shortages weakened 
both civilian and military morale* and the government only 
worsened the problem by allowing dissent to spread. The North* 
in contrast* showed little reluctance in suppressing those who 
undermined the war effort. 

These relative strengths and weaknessest at home and at the 
fighting frontt led to total Federal victory by the spring of 1865. 
The Confederacy was dead and with it the doctrine of secession. 
Slavery* too* died with the end of the conflict. From the war 
emerged a true union— not merely a union preserved but a union 
strengthened militarily* politicallyteconomically, and diplomat- 
ically* a force increasingly to be reckoned with in world affairs. 

The magnitude of the Civil War and the significance of its 
results make it the most important event in American military 
history in the middle years. As such, it deserves much study and 
has generated a rich literature* The war*in fact, is one of the most 
written-about events in history* The government itself entered 
the military history field for the iir^-i time by publishing several 
massive documentary compilations: Wor of the Hebellion: A 
Compi/olion of the Officio! Records of the Union ond Confed- 
erole Armies (1860-1901)* Offidol Records of the Union and 
Confederote Novies (1894-1922), Medico/ ond Surgico/ History 
of Ihe Woroftheflebel/ion (1870-38)* and Officio/Army flegister 
of the Vo/unleer Force of the United Slotes (1865-67). Although 
far from exhaustive* these splendid sources form the starting 
place for all scholarly research on the subject. 

Synthesized general histories of the war appeared hard on the 
close of the conflict and have continued over since. History of the 
Civil Worm Americo by the Count of Paris (1875-88), The Story 
of theCivil WorbyfohnCodman Ropes (1894-1913)* and History 
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of the United States from theComproiniseof 1850 by lames Ford 
Rhodes [1928) stand out among these early works. Best of the 
modern studies is Allan Nevins's eight-volume OrdeaJ of the 
Union {1947-71). Frank Vandiver's Their Tattered ^lags (1970) 
offers a superb account of all facets of Confederate history, 
especially military history. E. Merton Coulter*s The Confederate 
States of America (1950), in contrast^ virtually ignores military 
aspects but is good for other dimensions of the Confederate 
experience, [ames G. Randall and David Donald have prepared a 
standard textbook* The Civil War and Reconstruction (1961). 
Useful general reference works, though not synthesized histo- 
ries* are Mark Boatner*s Civil War Dictionary (1959) and E.B. 
Long*s Civil War Day by Day (1971). A good overview of 
changing historiagraphic interpretations in such writings— from 
the postwar nationalist school* through the reconcillationists at 
the turn of the century and the "needless war" revisionists of the 
1930s* to the more sympathetic scholars since World War II— is 
provided by Thomas Pressly*s Americans interpret Their Civil 
War (1954). 

Closely related to general histories are campaign and battle 
narratives. The chief collective works of that genre are Battles 
and Leaders of the Civil War (1887-88)* edited by R. U. [ohnson 
and C.C. Bueh Scrihner*s Campaigns of the Civil War (1881-83)* 
and the Military Historical Society of Massachusetts Papers 
(1885-1918). The Southern Historical Society Papers 
(1876-1959), Confederate Veteran (1893-1932), and publications 
of various commanderies of the Military Order of the Loyal 
Legion contain both battle accounts and personal narratives. 
Among individual battle studies* John Bigelow's Chancellors- 
viJle (1910) is a classic. Good recent works are Edwin 
Coddington's Gettysburg (1968)* Glenn Tuckers Chickamatiga 
(1961), and Ludwell Johnson's Red Hivtjr Campaign (1958). 

Besides that class of work, numerous volumes are available on 
personalities. Many prominent commanders on both sides wrote 
their reminiscences: Grant's Personal Memoirs (1885-86), 
Sherman's MumoWs (1875), Sheridan's Personal Memoirs 
(1902), Benjamin F. Butler's Book (1892), George B* McClellan s 
Own Story {\m7]y David D. Porter's incidents and Anecdotes 
(1885), John M. Schofield's Forty-Six Years in the Army (1897), 
Oliver Otis Howard's Autobiography (1907)* to name but a few 
Unionists. 

From the Southern side we have [offers on Da vis *s Rise and Fall 
of the ConfcdcrattJ Govt*rninf?nt (1881), [oscph E. Johnston's 
Narrative of Military Operations (1874), Alfred Roman's 
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MiliXary Operations of General Beauregard [ghost-written by 
General Beauregard himself— 1884)t Porter Alexander's Mil- 
itary^ Memoirs of a Confederate (1907)i fubal A. Early's 
Autobiographical Sketch (1912)i John B. Hood's Advance and 
Retreat (1880), fames Longstreet*s From Manassas to Appo- 
mattox [1896], Raphael Semmes's Memoirs of Service Afloat 
(lt369)t and Richard Taylor's Destruction and Reconstruction 
(1879), 

Even more plentiful are biographiesbf major leaders. Douglas 
Southall Freeman's Lee (1934-35) and Lee's Lieutenants 
(1942-44) are but the best of such studies. Other noteworthy 
biographies are T, Harry William's Beauregard (1955), Grady 
McWhiney's Bragg (1989-], William C. Davis's Breckinridge 
(1974), Charles Lewis's Farragut (1941-43), John Wyeth's and 
also Robert Henry'sForrest (1899 and 1944, respectively), Lloyd 
Lewis's Grant (1950) and Bruce Catton's Grant (1960-69), 
Francis A, Walker's Hancock (1894], Nathaniel Hughes's Hardee 
1 (1965), Hall Bridge's Harve)^ Hill (1961), G. F. Henderson's and 
also Frank Vandiver's Jackson (1696 and 1957, respectively), 
Charles Roland's Albert Sidney Johnston (1964]* Carl Sand- 
burg's and also John G. Nicolay and |ahn Hay's Lincoln (1925-39 
and 1690, respectively). Warren Hassler's McCIellan (1957), 
Albert Castel's Price (1968), William Lamers'sRosecrans (1961), 
Lloyd Lewis's Sherman {1932), [oseph Park's Kirby Smith 
(1954), Francis McKinney's and also Wilbur Thomas's Thomas 
(1961 and 1964, respectively), and Robert Hartje's Van Dorn 
(1967). Ezra Warner's Generals in Gray (1959) and Generals in 
Blue (1964) are indispensible collective biographies of all 
Confederate and Union general officers. Provocative interpreta- 
tive studies of the Northern high command are found in Lincoln 
and His Generals byT. Harry Williams (1952] and Lincoln Finds 
aGe neral by Kenneth P^ Williams (1949-59).^ 

Besides these works on leaders, numerous personal narratives 
of junior officers and enlisted men are available. Two fine 
modern studies are Bell Wiley's Johnny Reb (1943) and Billy 
Yank [1952]. Closely related to all such books on persons are 
collections of letters and diaries. Foremost of numerous such 
volumes are ongoing editions of The Papers of Jefferson Davist 
edited by Haskell Monroe and fames Mcintosh (1971-)? The 
Papers of Uiyssos S, Grant, edited by John Simon (1967-); plus 
the earlier Collected Works of Abraham Lincoln, edited by Roy 
Basler (1953-55). 

Battle studies and personal narratives blend in another genre, 
the unit history. From company level to army level, veterans 
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wrote histories of their outfits— particularly for Federal com- 
mands; Secessionists, surprisingly^ published far fewer such 
works. Modern writers, in addition^have occasionally undertak- 
en such studiest of which Cation's Army of the Potomoc trilogy 
(1951-53), Thomas Connellys Army of Tennessee (1967-71), 
and Leslie Anders's Eighteenth Missouri (1968) are among the 
best. Charles Dombusch's three-volume bibliography (1961-72) 
is a goodt though not complete, guide to these numerous works. 

Several other classes of publication may be touched upon 
briefly. Fred A. Shannon's Organization ond Administrotion of 
the Union Army (1928) and Frederick Dyer*s Compendium 
(1908) are useful works on the Northern army. Nothing 
comparable exists for Southern forces; Confederate Military 
History (edited by Clement Evans in 1899) is worthwhile in its 
way but hardly fills the void. Francis Miller*s Photographic 
History (1911) remains preeminent among several pictorial 
histories of the war. Virgil fones's recent Civii War at Sco 
(1960-62) plus the U.S. Navy's official Civil War Novo/ 
Chronology (1961-66) are helpful introductions to naval 
operations. The technological development and procurement of 
weapons arc treated in Lincoln ond the Toois of Wor by Robert 
Bruce (1956) and Arming the Union by Carl Davis (1973), while 
Warren Ripley thoroughly catalogs Artillery and Ammunition of 
the Civil War (1970). Dudley Cornish's So6Je Arm (1956), James 
McPherson's The Negro's Civil Wor (1965), and Benjamin 
Quarles's The Negro in the Civii Wor (1953) all cover black 
soldiers in blue. Annie Abel's study is still the best on The 
Aniericon Indion as Siavchoidcr ond Secessionist (1915). Frank 
Owsley*s King Cotton Diplomacy (1959) is a standard history. 
His States Hights in the Confederacy (1925), along with Charles 
Ramsdeils Behind the Lines (1944). Albert Moore's Cojiscrip- 
tion and Conflict (1924), and Mary Masscy's Refugee Life (1964) 
shed light on the Confederate domestic front, while }ames 
McCague^s Seconf/ Rebellion (1968) covers the New York city 
draft riots that were the most flagrant manifestation of Northern 
dissent. Finally. David Donald compiled fivechallengingessays. 
Why the North Won the Civil Wor (1960). 

The foregoing summary is 6ut a brief introduction to the 
literature on the Civil War. Several bibliographies offer ready 
guides to further reading: Dornbusch's workt Civil War Booics 
by Allan Ncvins el al. (1967-69), and Civil War History's 
continuing annual listing of articles. 
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1865-1898 

The end of the Civil War left the United States with a large* 
experienced, well-led Army. For the first time, leaders in Wash- 
ington considered keeping a good part of this force on duty to 
achieve additional national aims: garrisoning the South, 
confronting the French in Mexico* and conquering the western 
Indians, This new approach, in turn, introduced what would 
become a recurring response after subsequent American wars- 
overwhelming pressure from the civilian populace and from the 
volunteers themselves to release the soldiers now that the war 
was over. Getting volunteer units to go west to fight Indians 
proved virtually impossible* and only a relatively few regiments 
remained to occupy the old Confederacy. The War Department 
had no recourse but to disband the volunteers in 1866-66. 
Although these units were mustered out* many individual 
soldiers wanted to remain in service and wereused to double the 
size of the Regular Army from thirty to sixty regiments— the 
largest percentage expansion of a peacetime U.S* Army until the 
1940s. Congressional parsimony later ted to the disbanding of 
some new units and the skeletonizing of others, butt even so. the 
Regular Army was larger than ever before. Still more important* 
its officer corps of battle-tested Civil War veterans was almost 
fully professional. 

For a time many regular units found themselves garrisoning 
the South, particularly during Congressional Reconstruct ion> 
But as more states were "redeemed/* the Army was withdrawn* 
and by 1877 occupation duty had ceased. Troops— more often 
militia than regulars— were also used occasionally to guard 
against striking laborers in the years following the Civil War- 
Other units had to be kept on the Mexican border* once more to 
protect the frontier from the consequences of the turmoil that 
followed the collapse of the empire of Maximilian, whose 
overthrow was itself a result of a powerful American show of 
force against his French supporters in 1665. 

But all these duties were incidental to the Army's principal 
mission after the Civil War. pacifying the west. Insufficient 
manpower and equipment and continuing vacillation in Wash<- 
ington between taking a stern or conciliatory approach toward 
the Indians handicapped but did not halt efforts to pacify the 
frontier Once determined campaigns against them began* the 
prominent warlike tribes— Sioux. Cheyenne. Arapaho. Kiowa. 
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Comanchei Apache— under such able chiefs as Red Cloud. Galli 
Crazy Horsei Satanta. CochiSe. and Geronimo could not hold 
their own against Indian fighters like George Crook, Nelson A. 
Milesi and Ranald S. Mackenzie. Fetterman's massacre* the 
murder of General E. R. S- Canby. and Little Big Horn were but 
aberrations from the main course of events, which saw the 
Army» more by strenuous campaigning than by pitched battles, 
defeat and confine to reservations every hostile tribe. Much of 
the west was pacified and was receiving statehood by the 1880s. 
The crushing of the last major Indian uprising in 1890-91 
symbolized the end of the struggle for control of the continent 
which had raged for nearly four hundred years. 

As land warfare in the United States drew to a close, foreign 
involvement grew. The acquisition of some Pacific islands 
(principally Hawaii in 1898). the quest for others, and the 
mounting insistence on European respect for the Monroe 
Doctrine in the western hemisphere increased American 
presence abroad and occasionally led to disputes with other 
countries. The conflicts were largely diplomatic^ not military, 
but the Navy» as the available forward force, sometimes lent 
credibility to statesmen's declarations^ Increasing conversion to 
modern armored vessels greatly improved the Navy's strength 
during this period. Important technological changes came to the 
Army. too. late in these years through adoption of magazine 
rifles^ Gatling guns» and smokeless powder. Tactical doctrine 
also improved. Both services^ moreover became more profes- 
sional through development of branch and applied practice 
schools^ through the growth of military literaturei and. indeed, 
through rising consciousness among regular officers of their own 
special professional status. 

The literature on Reconstruction is extensive* much of it of 
recent origin. Two works concentrate on military aspects of that 
period, James Sefton*sThe United States Army ond Reconstruc- 
tion (1967) and Otis Singletary's Ne^gro Militioand Reconstruc- 
tion (1957). Frederick Wilson, too. touches on the Army's role in 
Reconstruction and in labor disturbances in the 1870s and I890s. 
and Robert Bruce sets the context for the bloody strikes during 
the Hayes administration in 1877: Yenr of Violence (19.'59). Brian 
Jenkins's study of Fcnmns and Anglo-American Hclntions 
During Reconstruction (1969) centers around the abortive irish 
invasion of Canada from the United States. The story of the rise 
and fall of Maximilian lies outside the scope of this chap ter« but 
the related American show of force is covered in Sheridan's own 
memoirs. Carl Rister'sflordtjrCommond (1944). and Clendenan's 
1969 work. 
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Numerous books have been written on the Indian wars, 
besides many historical and ethnological studies of the various 
tribes, Robert Utley*s Frontier Reguiors . . . 1866-1891 (1974) 
provides the best overall account of the Army's conquest of the 
hostile tribes. Two other modern s ' udies are L. A. Marshall's 
Crimsoned Prairie (1972) and Odie Faulk's Crimson Desert 
(1974), the former somewhat marred I?y errors. Other useful 
general accounts are Robert Alhearn's WiJJiom Tecumseh 
Shermon ond the Settlement of the West (1956)* Fairfax 
Downey's Indion^Fighting Army (1941), Stephen Longstreet*s 
Wor Cries on Horsebock (1970), Martin Schmitt and Dee Brown's 
Fighting Indions of the West (1946), and Paul Wellman s Indian 
Wor5 of the West (1954). Modern treatments of specific 
operations include Merrill Beal's Chief Joseph and the Nez Perce 
Wor (1983), Harvey Chalmerses The Last Stando/ the Nez Perce 
(1982). Faulk's The Ceronimo Campofgn (1969), Ralph Ogte*s 
Federoi Control of the Western Apaches. 1848-1866 (1970), Keith 
Murray*s The Modocs ond Their War (1959), William Leckie s 
The Military Conquest of the Southern Plains (1963). Wilbur 
Nye's Pioins Indian Raiders (1966). Utley's The Lost Days of the 
Sioux Nation (1963), and }.W. Vaughn's The Reynolds Campaign 
on Powder River (1961). The extensive literature on Little Big 
Horn and George A. Custer is virtually a separate genre; William 
Graham's The Story of LittJe Big Horn (1962) and The Custer 
Myth (1953) may be noted. The Indian point of view, overem- 
phasized to the detriment of balanced perspective, is presented 
in Dee Brown s Bury My Heart at Wounded Knee (1970). 

Prominent Indian fighting commanders like Andrew S. Burt* 
Eugene A. Carr, Crook. Howard. Mackenzie. Miles. Sheridan, 
and John Pope are represented through autobiographies^ 
recollections by their subordinates, and studies by modern 
scholars: Merrill Mattes's Burt (1960). fames King's Carr (1963). 
Crook's Autobiogrophy (1960)t fohn C. Bourke*s and also 
Charles King's Crook (1691 and 1690, respectively), Howard's 
Autobtogrophy and Lffe ond Experiences omong our Hosti/e 
Indians (both 1907), Ernest Wallace's edition of Mackenzie's 
correspondence (1967) and Robert C.Carter's Mackenzie (1935). 
Miles's RecoJieclions (1696) and Memoirs (1911). Sheridan's 
Personal Memoirs, Carl Rister's Border Command (1944). and 
Richard Ellis's Pope (1970). The men in the ranks who fought 
Indians are covered excellently in Don Rickey's Forty Mi/es o 
Day on Beans ond Hay (1963). John Carroll's Black Military 
Experience in the Americon West (1971), Arlen Fowler's Black 
Infontry in the West (1971), and Leckie's Buffolo Soldiers (1967) 
each deal with the Negro soldier on the frontier, fack Foner's'J'he 
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United Stotes Soldier between Two Wor (1970) is a general 
treatment of enlisted men throughout the Army during 1865-98 
from the perspective of improving conditions of service. 

The flowering of military professionalism is traced in many 
works. One example of military writing which was quite 
influential during this period is Emory Upton's The Armies of 
Asio ond Europe (1878)- The various military schools estab- 
lished at Fort Leavenworth in these years are treated in the 
appropriate chapter of Elvid Hunt anH Walter Lorence's history 
of that post (1937), Albert Gleaves's Stephen B, Luce [1925] 
concerns the founder of the Naval War College, established in 
1884. Luce is one of many officers of 'Mhe naval aristocracy." 
covered in Peter Karsten*s book of that title (1972). Richard 
West's Admirofs of Americon Emprre (1948) deals with four 
prominent naval officers of the period while B.F^ Cooling's 
Trocy (1973) focuses on Benjamin Harrison's Secretary of the 
Navy, who helped develop the major naval shipbuilding 
program* Such changes in naval technology and doctrine are 
more broadly treated in Walter Herrick's Americon Novo) 
Revolution (1968), Increasing involvement of the United States 
in the Pacific and the Caribbean— in outlook, rationalei and 
practice— is the subject of Kenneth Hagan's Americon Gunboot 
Diplomocy and the Old Novy. 1877-1889 (1973). Ernest May's 
/mperiof Democrocy (1961). and John Grenville and George 
Young's Politics. Strotegy. ond Americon Diplomocy . , , 
t&73't9t7 (1966), 



Spanisli-Amencan War and 
PhiUppino Insurrection, 1898-1907 

The seven years following the battle of Wounded Knee were 
relatively quiet for the Army. But 189tt brought a newuhallenge. 
fighting a European power overseas. The recently modernized 
Navy played the major role in this war withSpain in winning the 
decisive battles of Manila Bay and Santiago. The Army. too. 
readied itself for a major conflict* once more accepting large 
numbers of volunteers* but only a small proportion of troops, 
mostly regularsi actually embarked for the war zone. The major 
expedition hardly distinguished itself in Cubai although it did 
receive the surrender of Santiago, Spain's increasing realization 
of the futility of continued fighting once her fleets were 
destroyed meanwhile ass'jred the success of other Army 
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expeditions to Puerto Rico and the Philippines. Military 
leadership in this conflict* mostly by aging Civil War veterans* 
was not spectacular, and scandals in the War Department plus 
the frightful mortality caused by tropical diseases clouded the 
luster of victory. The benefits of the Spanish-American War 
were less military than social and diplomatic. The willingness of 
Southerners* many of them ex-Confederates* to don the blue 
and fight their country's battles underscored the healing of the 
divisive wounds of civil wan At the same time the acquisition of 
an overseas empiret along with a growing consciousness of 
national power, interjected the United States more actively into 
the world arena. 

This new imperial role gave the Army more responsibilities 
after the Spanish-American War than during it. The temporary 
occupation of Cuba until 1902 and the permanent acquisiMonof 
Puerto Rico created the need for military government of civilian 
areas* And the decision to annex the Philippines brought 
America into conflict with Filipinos aspiring for independence. 
Smoldering animosity between the two sides erupted into open 
warfare in 1899 and continued intermittently for nearly a 
decade. The insurrectionists proved no match for the regulars 
and state and U.S. volunteers in major battles and soon resorted 
to guerrilla tactics. This irregular warfare* far different from 
what the Army had known against the Indians* raised new 
problems of bringing the enemy to terms. Dissension in the 
United States over the conduct of operations— indeed over the 
desirability of acquiring an empire— further complicated the 
Army's task. Even so* it managed to pacify the Philippines early 
in the twentieth century* often by stem measures. Once peace 
returned* the Army* the civil government* and the natives came 
increasingly to cooperate in what would become growing amity 
between the two peoples. 

No comprehensive history of the Spanish-American War* 
drawing together all available sources, has been written. Allan 
Keller's recent work (1989) in the Compact History series* 
however, is adequate as a survey* and French E. Chadwick's 
three volumes* The Relations of the United States and Spain 
(1609-11)* still command respect as the best of the immediate 
postwar studies. Walter Millis's Martial Spirit (1931)* though 
often cited* is flawed with the antimilitary prejudices so 
fashionable in the 1930s. Two other noteworthy works* general 
in time span but more specific in themei are Frank Freidel's 
pictorial Splendid Little War (1958) and H.W. Morgan's 
Americas Hoad to Empire (1967). In addition* numerous 
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documentary sources— Miles s Annua] Report, (1998)* The 
Adjutant General's Officers Correspondence Relating ta the War 
tvith Spoin . , , Including the Insurrection in the Philippine;? ond 
the Chino Relie/ Expedition (1898-190Z)i and uongressiona) 
documents on the investigation of the War Department (1900] 
and on the court of inquiry into Admiral Winfield Schley^s 
service in the Caribbean in 1898 (1902)— are rich with primary 
material from ivhich the reader may begin synthesizing his own 
understanding of the war 

Besides these general and official sources, many personal 
narratives and unit histories by participants are in print. Several 
works have also come from modern scholars: Virgil lones's 
Roosevelt's Rough Riders (1971) and V'illard Gatewootfs 
"Smolted Yonltees" (1971)* forexample, Graham CosmassArmy 
for Empire (1971) offers a fine account of American land forces 
as a whole. Majrjt laval leaders are well represented by memoirs 
and biographies: fohn Long's Netv AmtTicon Novy (1903)* 
George Dewey's Aiitobiogrophy (1913). Adelbert Dewey*s Life 
ond Letters of Admirol Dewey (1899). Ronald Spector's Deivey 
(1974). and Winfield Sch!ey*s Forty-five Yeors Under the Flog 
(1904). Surprisingly, few comparable works have come from the 
Army high command, Russell Alger, Nelson Miles, Joe Wheeler, 
and James Harrison Wilson, howevcn have published their 
recollections: The Sponish-Amcricon W^:r {1901J. Serving the 
Republic (1911). Santiago Campoign (1898). and Under the Old 
Flag (1912). respectively, 

A good account of the occupation of Puerto Rico is yet to be 
written. Most campaign studies focus on Cuba; of these* Herbert 
Saigenl^s three-volume Campoign of Sontingo dc Cubo (1907) 
and Jack Dierks'^ more recent Leap to Arms (1970) are among the 
best, F, D, Millet's Expedition to the Philippines (1899) concen- 
trates on the capture of Manila, but most accounts of fighting in 
the archipelago cover the insurrection as well as the Spanish- 
American War, Almost all such studies were written shortly 
after the conflict: ]ames Blount's American Occupation of the 
Philippines. 1898-1912 (1913). Charles B, Elliott's The Philip- 
pines (0 the End of the MUiinry Regime (1916), Karl Faust's 
Campoignmg in the Philippines (1899). james LeRoy's Tlw 
Americans in the Philippines (1914), and Aldcn Marches 
Conquest of the Phi/ippincs (1899), Tcodoro Kalaw*s The 
Philippine fnsiirrc^ctioji andWilliam Sexton's Soldiers in thdSun 
appeared in 1925 and 1939. respectively. Unit histories and 
personal memoirs^ such as Frederick Funston's^utobiogrr*phical 
Memories of Two Wars (1911), ire necessarily old, and ftrw 
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biographies have been written recently; Hermann Hagedom*s 
life of Leonard Wood came out in 1931. More recent studies 
include Uldarico Baclagon's Philippine Campaigns (1952) from 
the Filipino perspective and the Garel Grunder and William 
Livezey volume, The Philippines and the United States (1951), a 
useful overview of nearly five decades of American presence in 
the isHnds. But the latter book, like Ernest Dupuy and William 
Bauman*s Little Wars « . . 1796 to 1920 (1966)* surveys a broad 
period and does not concentrate on the insurrection. Two other 
recent publications— Leon Wolffs anti-imperialist account, 
Littie Brown Brother (1960), and the Marxist interpretation of 
William Pomeroy's American Neo-CoIoniaJism (1970)— are 
clearly inadequate as military history. Much other writing of 
*.ate has been less military than political and concerns the 
domestic debate over imperialism; a useful summary of the 
arguments of the original protagonists is found in Richard 
Welch's compilation* Imperialists vs. Anti-Imperialtsts (1972). 
Of modern studies which are military* the best is fohn Gates*s 
SchooI6ooks and Krags (1973)* which ably focuses on the 
Army's means for pacifying the islands but does not provide a 
comprehensive account of operations. A good scholarly military 
history of warfare in the Philippines during 1696-1907, drawing 
upon all available ouroest remains to be written. Several such 
studies are under wayi however. 

1900-1916 

The first sixteen years of the new century brought the Army 
and Navy ever-mounting responsibilities in foreign lands. 
Besides pacifying the islands, American troops joined the 
European powers and'fapan in raising tha siege of the Peking 
legations in 1900. Closer to homei the Army, Navy, and Marines 
gave effect to the expanded interpretation of the Monroe 
Doctrine, whereby the United States intervened in Latin 
American countries to end disorder that might otherwise result 
in European intervention. Such intervention also protect*>d the 
United States* own strategic, political, and economic interests in 
the Caribbean. Mexico in particular proved troublesome as the 
civil wars that followed the ouster of Porfirio Diaz repeatedly 
embroiled American interests. United States forcts occupied 
Vera '^ruz in 1914 to facilitate the overthrow of Victoriano 
Huerta, and two years laterfohnf. Pershing, therising man of the 
Army, led a major punitive expedition deep into norther nMexico 
in pursuit of bandits who had raided into Neov Mexico. At the 
same time a large army of regulars and National Guardsmen 
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concentrated in the southwest in case full fledged war should 
break out. But the difficulty of bringing the ba^^dits to battle* 
President Woodrow Wilson*s reluctance to press operations in 
the face of official Mexican displeasure* and growing concern 
over the war then raging in Europe prevented a second Mexican 
war. But the Mexican border disturbances did give the Army* 
including the National Guard* valuable experience in mobilizing 
and assembling large bodies of troops; this proved useful when 
the United States entered the First World War in 1917. 

The availability of the National Guard* newly brought under 
more uniform federal standards* was but one of many reforms 
which stand out even more than field operations in American 
military history of 1900-1916. Emory Upton's far-reaching 
interpretive study* The Military Policy of the United States, 
written in 1660* was resurrected in 1904 and came increasingly 
to influence military thinking. Secretary of War Elihu Root 
modernized the War Department* replaced the Commanding 
General of the Army with a General Staff modeled on European 
patterns* improved the structure and content of the Army school 
system* and founded the Army War College for advanced study 
and planning in military theory and practice. Conducting large- 
scale field maneuvers and creating organic peacetime brigades 
and divisions were other major advances of this period. Even 
outside the armed forces* civilians concerned over limited 
readiness to fight a major foreign power voluntarily underwent 
military training in the so-called Plattsburg Movement* Despite 
presidential reservations* the Army actively cooperated in this 
program to improve military capabilities. 

Most military operations of this period have been covered by 
modern authors. William Braisted's two volumes trace the role of 
The U.S. Navy in the Pacific* 1697-W22 (1956* 1971). Chester 
Tan's Boxer Catastrophe (1955} and Victor Purcell's Boxer 
Uprising (1963) each give fine accounts of the China Relief 
Expedition. Monro MacCloskey's Retlly's Battery (1969) and 
William Carter's Life of Lieutenant General Chaffee (1917) are 
also useful on the China episode> Allan Millett's able study of the 
Military Occupation of Cuba* WOB-tBOQ (1966)* Robert Quirk's 
account of Woodrow Wilson ojul the Occupation of VevQ Crw. 
(1967), and lack Sweetman's narrative* The Landing at Vera 
Cruz (1966)* cover specific American int^jrventions in Latin 
America* while Dana Munro provides a more general account in 
Intervention and Dollar Diplomacy in the Caribbean* t900'W21 
(1964)* Clendenen's works* Thv United States and Panrho Villa 
(1961) as well as Blood on thu Border, remain the best on the 
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Mexican border disturbances. Frank Tompkins's Chosmg Villo 
(1934) and Herbert Mason's more recent Great Pursuit (1970) 
also provide good accounts of the punitive expedition. The world 
tour of the American battle fleet in 1907 is covered in Samuel 
Carter's Great White Fleet (1971); the fleet's commander, Robley 
D* Evans, also published two volumes of reminiscences of that 
operation and his other service (1901 and 1911). The intellectual 
theory underlying that cruise and other naval shows of force is 
discussed in works byandabout America's great advocate of sea 
power around the turn of the centuryi Alfred Thayer Mahan: 
Puleston's Mohon (1939)* William Livezey*s Mohon on Seo 
Power (1947), and Mahan's own writij —especially the far- 
reaching Influence of Seo Power Vpoi hiJtory and also the 
modern three-volume edition of his Letters ond Popers (1975). 
The Army's comparable advocate is treated in Stephen Am- 
broses Upton ond the Army (1964). Some of the changes 
implemented early in the twentieth century are treated in fames 
Hewess From Root to McNomora: Army Orgonizotion ond 
Administration* 1900-1963 (1975). Jim Dan Hill's History of the 
Notionoi Guord (1964), Otto Nelson sNotionoI Security ond the 
Genera/ Stoff (1946). and George S.Pappas'sPrudensFuturi:the 
U.S. Army WorCoJJega 1901-1967 (1967). The later Plattsburg 
Movement is recounted in John Clifford's The C]tJ2en Soldiers 
(1972), 

Philip fessup in i93d and Richard Leopold in 1954 published 
biographies of Secretary Rooti who implemented many of these 
reforms^ and Mabel Deutrich gives a fine account of the 
controversial Adjutant General ofthe period. Fred Ainsworth* in 
Struggle for Supremacy (1962). The autobiographical Reminis- 
cences of Adolphus W. Greely (1927} and Memories of Hugh 
Scott (1928) offer insight into the careers of two prominent 
generals of that era* The role of these and other senior military 
leaders in influencing and supporting involvement abroad is 
investigated in Richard Challener's Admirols. Gonerols^ ond 
Amerjcon Foreign Policy (1973). Presidents* toot affect foreign 
policy* The two most influential of the ^a^ly twentieth century* 
Theodore Roosevelt and Woodrow Wilson, have been written on 
voluminously. Two studies giving valuable perspective on their 
roles in military affairs are Howard Beale's Theodora Roosovelt 
ond thoRiseof Amorico to World Power (1956) and Arthur Link's 
continuing biographyt Wilson (1947-). Complementing material 
on leaders is Marvin Fletcher's work on Negro troops at the turn 
of tho century, The Slocic Soldior ond Officorin tho United Stotes 
Army. 189t't9t7 (3974). 
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The war of 1898 (wilh the resulting empire)* the increasing 
involvement in the Caribbean* and the confrontations with 
Mexico underscored the new direction of American interest. The 
middle years, which had witnessed the expansion and solidifica- 
tion of the nation, were drawing to aclose, and portents of active 
reinvolvement in foreign affairs became ever more numerous. 
World War I slarkly emphasized this new trend* and thereafter 
the essence of United States military history centers around the 
nation's active or passive role on the world scene^^The year 1916 
marked the dividing hne between the middle years and the 
modem period of American military history. 

The middle years had seen the armed forces grow from 16,743 
men in 1818 to 179.376 a century later. Quahtyi professionalism* 
and national rather than state orientation, too* had markedly 
increased over that period. The growth both derived from and 
facilitated the corresponding development of the country itself 
into a political and economic giant spanning the continent* 
sirong at home and increasingly influential abroad. Conquering 
and pacifying the vast domain in which this expansion oc- 
curred—and playing a decisive role in resolving the sectional 
differences which threatened national development— were the 
armed forces' great achievements of these years. The military 
accomplishments of the period were important and far reaching. 
The literature on the subject is correspondingly rich. 
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Chapter 9 

The United States 
and the 

Two World Wars 




Cluriw B* Micpoottd 

World War I 

However much the Spanish^Amerlcan Wan increasing 
involvement in the Caribbean and the Pacifict and confronta* 
tions with Mexico presaged anew era of American participation 
in foreign affairst the United States put on the mantle of 
international responsibility only reluctantly. As World War I 
raged in Europe. President Woodrow Wilson called on the 
American people to remain "impartial in thought as well as in 
action/' Yet in the previously unknown context of a world at 
war, American involvement may have been inevitable. Despite 
that seeming inevitabilityt in much the same way they have 
argued the background of the coming of war in Europe* 
historians have engaged in a process of recurring revisionism in 
their study of American intervention. Richard W. Leopold has 
treated the process perceptively in an essay in World Politics* 
"The Problem of American Intervention" (1950)* as has Ernest R> 
May in a pamphlet, Amertcon Intervention: 1917 ond 1941 
{I960). 

A flood of works appearing immediately after the war, such as 
fohn B, McMaster's The United Stotes in the World Wor 
{1918-20* two volumes}* and john S. Basset's Our Wor With 
Germany {1919)» tended to agree with President Wilson's 
pronouncement that German recourse to unrestricted submarine 
warfare left the United States no alternative to war. The first 
serious scholar to contradict that view was Harry Elmer Barnest 
who included a long chapter on American intervention in his 
Genesis of the World Wor (1926); Barnes in effecl accepted the 
German contention that submarine warfare had been a last 
resort to save the German people from starvation. C. Hartley 
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Crattan in Why Wc Fought (1929) reinforced Barnes's thesis 
while attributing much of the onus for the intervention to 
American economic entanglements* Allied propaganda* and 
inept American statesmanship. The first solid challenge to that 
thesis came with Charles Seymour's Am^Ticon OipJomocy 
During the World Wor (1934). While avowing that submarine 
warfare was the cause of American intervention* Seymour 
maintained persuasively that Germany's resort to the submarine 
was less retaliation or desperation than unmitigated determina- 
tion to win the war. 

Less than a year later appeared an explosive reassessment 
that, as a best seller, attracted far more attention than did 
Seymour's work. Written by an astute journalist, Walter Millis* 
The Rood to Wor. Americo, 1914-1917(1935) was a paean to the 
senselessness of force and may have contributed to the 
isolationist fervor that gripped the U.S. Congress over the next 
few years. To Grattan's earlier charges* Millis added that of 
greed, A spate of writings blaming economic entanglements 
followf^d, none more hard hitting than American Goes to Wor 
(1936) by Charles C. TansilL Edwin M. Borchard and William P. 
Lage* in NcutroJity for thn United Stotcs (1937)* explored 
another angle* sharply denouncing Wilson*s preoccupation with 
fi 'om of the seas. 

tKtin the meantime works more in keeping with the Wilsonian 
thesis continued to appear. Restudying the issue of intervention, 
Charles Seymour in a series of essays, American Noutroliiy* 
1914-1917 (1935). asserted that Germany launched the unre- 
stricted submarine campaign with the conscious expectation 
that war with the United States might result. Harlcy F.NntterJn 
The Origins of the Foreign Policy of Woorfrow WiJson (1937), 
came to much the same conclusion. In a slim volume. The Oevil 
Theory of Wor [1936], Charles A. Beard put the onus on multiple 
causes. Frederick L Paxson. in Pre-Wor Ycors* 1914-1917 
(1936)* skillfully blended the stories of domestic and foreign 
affairs* 

Early in a renaissance of World War I study that began some 
thirty years after the war» Hans ). Morgenthau in fn Defense of 
the NotionoJ Interest (1951) and George p. Kennan in Americon 
Oipiomocy, 1900-1950 (1950) attacked Wilson and his advisers 
for having gone to war for the wrong reasons; rather than legal 
and moral issues* the true goals should have been to rescue the 
balance of power and to protect American security. Edward H. 
Buehrig in Woodrow Wilson ond the Boiancn of Power (1955) 
argued that the accusations were unfounded, that for all the 
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concern with moralism and legalism* Wilson was sharply 
conscious of the balance of power. Yet two of the most 
significant of the new works returned basically to the Charles 
Seymour thesis of German determination to win even at the cost 
of bringing the United States into the war. Both Ernest R.May in 
The World Wor ond Americon Isolotion (1959) and Arthur S. 
Link in Wilson: The Struggle for Neutrality. t9t4-t9t5 (1960) 
showed that Wilson followed a flexible and conciliatory course 
but that with the German decision to force a crisis no real option 
other than war existed. A valuable study of Amerit^an war aims 
is David F. Trask*s The United States in the Supreme War' 
Council: American War Aims and Inter^AlIied Strategy* 
t9t7't9tS (1961). 

Many of the recent general histories of the war provide good 
summaries of the origins of American intervention, in most cases 
drawing heavily on earlier scholarship. Particularly readable is 
S*LA. Marshall's The American Heritage History of World 
Warl (1964). Harvey A. DeWeerd in President Wilson Fights His 
War (1966) sketches events before American entry and follows 
developments in other than American sectors while still 
focusing on the American role. Edward M.Coffman*s The War to 
End All Wars (1966) is specifically directed toward the 
American experience and provides a useful bibliographical 
essay* An earlier account, Frederick L.Paxson*s America at War: 
1917-191S (1939), provides an amalgam of political* diplomatic, 
economic* social, and military events, while Laurence StalHngs 
in The Doughboys: the Story of the AER 1917-191fi (1963) gives 
the flavor of what it was like in France* a flavor that could be 
imparted only by one who had been a part of the scene. 

Few works deal with specific American battles, although 
Coffman*8 provides considerable detail on them, much of it 
gleaned from unit records previously unexploited. An exception 
to the lack of focus on specific battles is a study of the baptism of 
fire of American troops, Robert B. Asprey's At BeJleau Wood 
(1965)* The journalist Frederick Palmer, who served in France 
and wrote extensively on various aspects of the wan told of the 
Meuse^Argonne campaign in Our Greatest Battle (1919)* but that 
largest American campaign of the war needs restudying. Three 
works tell the story of American forces in the international 
expedition into Asiatic Russia: Betty Miller Unterberger^s 
America s Siberian Expedition, 1918-1920 (1956)* John Albert 
White's The Siberian intervention (1950)* and William Sidney 
Graves's (who commanded U.S. Forces) America's Siberian 
Adventure* 191S-1920 (1931). An unusual study of small unit 
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actions with analytical critiques was produced by the Infantry 
School at Fort Benning* Georgia* infontry in BoUle (1934)* while 
another unusual and valuable approach to the study of battles 
and campaigns is to be found in two volumes by Douglas W. 
Johnson. TopogrophyondStrotegy (1917) and BottJefjeldsof the 
World Wor (1921). in which strategy and tactics are closely 
related to the influence of geography and terrain. 

No single work covers the logistical side of the war in its 
entirety* but two of the general histories mentioned earlier* 
Huston's Sinews of Wor and Risch's Quortermoster Support of 
the Army* provide essential information. Constance Green, 
Harry Thomson* and Peter C- Roots's The Ordnonce 
Deportment: PJonning Munitions for Wor (1966)* though focused 
on World War II* gives interesting background on Army 
ordnance in World War t.On the work of the War Department in 
industrial mobilization* manpower managementt and the sup- 
port of the overseas war inFrancei a six-volume work produced 
shortly after the war Benedict Crowell and Robert Wilsons's 
How Americo Went to Wor (1921)* reflects the experience and 
viewpoint of Crowell as Assistant Secretary of War Far more 
critical in approach is a modern scholarly work* Daniel F, 
Beaver's Newton D. Bolter ondtheAmericon Wor Effort (1966)- A 
similarly critical study of industrial mobilization for war is 
Robert D, Cuffs Wor Industries Boord: Business-Government 
Relotjons During World Wor I (1973). Irving B. Holley has 
explored American development of the air weapon during World 
War I in Ideos ond Weopons (1953), emphasizing the extent to 
which technical knowledge outpaced weapons development. An 
excellent work depicting the continuing opposition to the war 
after American entry and the excessive repression of civil 
liberties thai characterized the period is Horace Peterson and 
Gilbert File's Opponents of Wor* 1P17-1P18 (1967)* 

Almost every major military figure penned his memoirs* 
including the commanderof the American Expeditionary Forcest 
John I- Pershing* and the U.S. Army Chief of Staff* Peyton C. 
March, The wartime differences between the two over preroga- 
tives resulted in a measure of vituperation that has been called 
the battle of the memoirs andt somesay* persuaded a later Chief 
of Staff* General George C- Marshall, not to write his. Pershing's 
title is My Experiences in the WorJd War (1931); March's is The 
Notion ot Wor (1932), Useful memoirs on the logistical support of 
the American Expeditionary Force are fames G. Harbord's 
Americon Army in Frcincc, 1917-1919 (1936) and lohnson 
Hagood's The Services of Supply (1927). 
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Among a number of accounts by officers and men of lesser 
ranki of particular interest are one by a Marine Corps captain^ 
lohn W. Thomason, Ir.» Fix Boyonets/ (1926)^ and another by 
Thomas A. Boydt who vividly recounted his life as an 
infantryman in the form of a noveU Through the Wheat (19Z3). 
Long after the war another novelists Anton Myrer, in Once an 
Eagle (1968) created some memorable World War I battle scenes 
as part of the story of an Army officer's career from a lieutenant 
in World War I to a general in World War 

The better biographies are the product of recent scholarship, 
such as Donald Smythe's Guerrilla Worrior: The Early Life of 
John /. Pershing (1973— a projected second volume will cover 
the World War I period), Edward M. Coffman's The Hilt of the 
Sword: The Career of Peyton G. March (1966)i Forrest C.Pogue^s 
George G. Marshall: Education of a General, 1660*1939 (1963). 
and Martin Blumenson's The Patton Papers: 1665-1940 (1972). 
the last depicting a young George 5. Patton. Ir., as an ambitious 
lank commander in France. The role of an equally ambitious 
Douglas MacArthur as a brigade commander in the 42d Division 
forms a part of D. Clayton fames's The Years of MacArthur. 
Volume I: 1880-1941 (1970). The story of the war's premier air 
power enthusiast is told in Alfred T. Hurley's Billy Mitchell: 
Grusader for Air Povt^er (1964); and Elting E. Morison provides 
an introspective study of the LJ.S. naval commander William 3. 
Sims, in Admiral Sims and the Modern American Navy (1966). 

Although no official narrativehistories of the war exist, there 
are a number of official publications. A selection of official 
orders and documents of (he American Expeditionary Forces 
was published in 1948 by the Government Printing Office in 
seventeen volumes under the title United Stale.s Army in the 
World War, 1917-1919. Of value for detailed study of American 
battles is the American Battle Monuments Commission's 
American Armies and Battlefields tn Europe (1936). which is a 
kind of veteran's or tourist's guide. The commission also 
prepared for each U.S. division ii Summary of Operations of the 
World War, 

A concise summary of the American role in the fledgling air 
war in France is given in fames Lea Gale's **The Air Service in 
World War I/* in The Army Air Forcosin World Warll, Volume I: 
Plans and Earjy Operations (1947), A good nonofficial work is 
lames J. Hudson's Hostile Skies: A Gombol Hi.story of the 
American Air Service in World Wcr i (1966). 

In addition to the biography of Admiral Simst cited earlieri 
valuable material on the role of the U.S. Navy is to be found in 
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fosephus Daniels's Our Novy ot IVor (1922) and two compen- 
dious works by Harold and Margaret Sprout* The Rise of 
Americon NovoJ Power: 1776'1918 (1939) and Toword o New 
Order of Seo Power Americon Navol Policy and tlie IVorJd 
Scene, 1916-1922 (1943). 

World Wat 11 

Military developments in the period between the two world 
wars can best be studied in general works on American military 
history (see Chapter 7)i in biographies of such leaders as 
Marshall MacArthur, Mitchell* and Patton* and in background 
sections of official histories of World War IL Several works do 
deal directly with U,S> Marine Corps intervention in Latin 
America* most notably Samuel Flagg Bemis*s The Lotin 
Americon Policy of the United Stotes (1943) and Hans Schmidt's 
The United Stotes Occupotion of Horti, 1914-1934 (1971). The 
emergence of the Army Air Forces is covered in fames Lea Cate's 
"TheArmy Air Ann Between Two Wars, 1919-39;'in the official 
history previously cited* The Army Air Forces rn World Wur II, 
Volume I: Plons and Early Operotrons, and in Alfred Goldberg's 
(ed-}AHjstoryoftheUnjted States Air Forcer 1907-1957 (1957). 
Some material on U,S, Army developments is to be found in 
several of the official World Warllhistories, United States Army 
in World War II: Stetson Conn and Byron Fairchild's The 
Fromeworlt of Hem/sphere Defense (1960); Maurice Matloff and 
Edwin M. SnelVs Sfrotegic PJonning for Coolition Warfare, 
1941-1942 (1953); volumes dealing with the Chemical Corps, 
Ordnance Department* and other technical services; and Kent 
Roberts Greenfield's **Ongins of the Army Ground Forces; 
General Headquarters. United States Army, 1940-1942r" in 
Greenfield, Robert R. Palmer, and Bell L Wiley s The Orgonizo- 
tion of Ground Combat Troops (1947). Early developments in 
amphibious warffire are treated in an unofficial work, Philip A, 
Crowl and Jeter A- Isley*s The U^S. Morinei; ond Amphibious 
War (1951), 

Even though (he United States was propelled into World 
War li by the surprise fapanese attack on Pearl Harbor and 
declarations of war by Germany and Italy, revisionists were 
soon in print, Charles A. Beardr forex^mpler espoused the same 
'*devil theory" he had accorded to American entry into World 
War L In American Foreign PoJicyr 1(^32-1940 (1946) and 
Presidtint Hoosevelt ond the Coming of Wnn 1941 (1948)* Beard 
charged that even as Franklin D, Roosevelt was assuring the 
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American people that he meant to avoid war. he was deliberately 
abandoning neutrality by such methods as trading old destroy- 
ers to Britain in exchange for bases, promoting lend-lease, and 
escorting convoys to Britain. He went so far as to charge that 
Roosevelt deliberately provoked Japan into attacking. 

Another revisionist, Charles C. Tansill. took up much the same 
arguments in a more intemperate bookt Bocic Door to Wor (1952). 
and George Morgenstem also argued the provocation thesis in 
Pearl Horbor: The Story of the Secret Wor (1947). Paul W. 
Shroeder inTheAxisAJIionce ond /oponese-Americon Relotions 
(1958) maintained that if the United States had not imposed an 
oil embargo on Japan or if President Roosevelt had agreed to meet 
with the Japanese premier, a detente might have been possible. 

In the face of a host of studies by other historiansi many 
working with official records^ the credibility of the revisionists 
was severely strained, Samuel Eliot Morison contributed to the 
rebuttal with The Rising Sun in the Pbciffc (1950)t the third of 
fifteen volumes in the semiofficial series* History of United 
States Naval Operations in World War IL written with research 
assistance by official U.S. Navy historians. Working with 
Department of State cooperation* William L. Langer and S. 
Everett Gleason covered the whole broad diplomatic canvas in 
The ChoIIenge to Isolotion. 1937-1940 (1952) and The Unde- 
clored Wor. 1940-1941 (1953). 

A later work taking abroad look atthecomingof war is Robert 
A* Divine's The Reluctont Belligerent: Americon Entry into 
World Wor 11 (1965), while a number of studies focus on the start 
of the war with Japan: Robert J.C Rv/xw's Tojo and the Coming 
of the Wor [1961). which concentrates on the rise to power of 
General Hideki Tojo and the Japanese military; David J. Lu's 
From the Marco Polo Bridge to P^orl Horbor: fopon's Entry into 
World Wor 11 (1961); Walter Lord's Doy of Infamy (1957). an 
eminently readable accoun! of the Peart Harbor attack; Herbert 
Feis's The Rood to Peorl Horbor (1950)t which views the onset of 
war in terms of classical tragedy not unlike the position of recent 
historians on the coming of World War I; George M. Wallers 
Pearl Horbor: Roosevelt ond the Coming of the Wor (1953); and 
John Toland's The Rising Sun: The Decline ond Foil of the 
Jopanese Empire. 1936-1945 (1970)i the last a detailed look at 
events primarily from the Japanese viewpointi based in part on 
postwar interviews with Japanese officials. In Pearl Horbor: 
Worning ond Decision (1962). Roberta Wohlstetter focused on 
the intelligence failure. 

Historians have directed less attention to the coming of war 
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between the United States and the Axis powers in Europe* but 
Saul Friedlaender in Prelude to Downfall: Hitler ond the United 
Stotes» i939-i94i (1967) perceived nothing to refute Langer's 
and Gleason's early finding that even though the German 
dictator, Adolf Hitler* made determined efforts to avoid 
provoking the United States* he did so only to avert a showdown 
until he had solidified his position in Europe, In the official 
series. United States Army in World War IL Conn and Fairchild 
in The Fromework of Hemisphere Defense* previously cited* 
revealed how seriously the United States viewed the vulnerabil- 
ity of the western hemisphere to possible Axis attack. Alton Frye 
in Nazi Germony ond the Americon Hemisphere* 1933-1941 
(1967) examined Nazi activities in Northand South America and 
concluded that the threat to the Americas was real 

Two brief but excellent accounts of diplomacy immediately 
preceding and during the war are John L SnelKs Illusion and 
Necessity: The Diplomocy of Global Won 1939-3945 (1963) and 
Gaddis Smith's Amon'con Oiplomocy during the Second World 
Won 1941-1945 (1965), For broad looks at worldwide American 
strategy* see Samuel Eliot Morison's Strategy ond Compromise 

(1958) * Alfred H- Burne's Strategy in World Wor 11 (1947)* and a 
brief treat ise by the former chiefhistorian of the U.S. Army* Kent 
Roberts Greenfield* under whose general direction many of the 
official Army histories were written* Americon Strotegy in 
World Wor 11: A Reconsiderotion (1963). 

More detailed examinations of strategy are found in the 
official Army series: Matloff and Snell* Strotegic Plannir^ for 
Coalition Warfare* 1941-1942* previously cited; Maurice Mat- 
loff* Si^oie^ic Planning for Coolition Wnrforet 1943-1944 

(1959) ; Richard M. Leighton and Robert W. Coakley* Globol 
Logistics ond Strotegy, 1940-1943 (1955) and Globol Logistics 
ond Strotegy* 1943-1945 (1969); and Ray S- Cline* Washington 
Commond Post; The Operations Division (1951), A perceptive 
unofficial work that surveys the high-level conduct of the war ic 
Herbert Feis*s ChurchilL Roosevelt. Stolin: The War They Woged 
ond thePeocc They Sought (1957). Hanson Baldwin is critical of 
American policy in Grent Mistokes of the Wor (1950)* and d 
number of strategic decisions are scrutinized carefully in Ken! 
Roberts Greenfield's (ed-) Commond Decisions (1959)* a collec- 
lion of essays by U,S* Army historians. 

A number of official publications other than the service 
histories and some commercial printings of official material are 
of broad interest. Of first importance is ^ series of documentary 
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volumes published by the Department of State on the various 
wartime conferences of Allied political and military chiefs: 
Casablanca, Cairo* Teheran* Malta. Yalta* and Potsdam, The 
wartime reports of the chiefs of staff of the Army and Army Air 
Forces and the Chief of Naval Operations have been published in 
one volume: War Reports of George C, Marshall* HM, Arnold 
and Ernest /, King (1947), The official report of the supreme 
commander in Europe, Dwight D.Eisenhower, was published as 
Report by the Supreme Commander to the Combined Chiefs of 
Staff on the Operations in Europe of the Allied Expeditionary 
Force* 6 June 1944 to 8 May 1945 (1945), General Eisenhower s 
wartime papers have been published with valuable commentary 
in Alfred Chandler^s (ed,) The Papers of Dwight David 
Eisenhower: The War Years (1970, five volumes). 

Some of the memoirs and biographies of officials in the 
Roosevelt administration and at high command levels are 
particularly illuminating, Henry L, Stimson and McGeorge 
Bundy in On Active Service in Peace and War (1348) andElting 
E, Morison in Turmoil and Tradition: A Study of the Life and 
Times of Henry L, Stimson (1980) cover the role of the Secretary 
of War. The imposing role of the U.S. Army's chief of staffi 
George C, Marshall, is abundantly clear from the second and 
third volumes of the authorized biography,* Forrest C Pogue's 
Ordeal and Hoper 1939^-1942 (1966) and Organizer of Victory. 
1943^1945 (1973). and from several volumes in the official 
historyi particularly Mark S. Watson's Chief of Staff; Prewar 
Plans and Preparations (1950). Tlie activities of the Secretary of 
State are covered in The Memoirs of Cordell Hull (1948]. The 
Army Air Forces chief of staff, Henry H. Arnold, wrote Global 
JVlisston (1949). while the Chief of Naval Operations totd hissto- 
* ry (with Walter M. Whitehill) in Fleet Admiral King; A Naval 
Record (1952), The admiral whom Roosevelt added as a fourth 
member of the |oint Chiefs of Staff to serve as a kind of personal 
chief of staff to the president, William D, Leahy, wrote I Was 
There (1950). 

Among the extensive literature on President Roosevelt, three 
of the more important works are James MacGregor Burns's 
Roosevelt: The Lion and the Fox (1956), the same author's 
Roosevelt: The Soldier of Freedom (1971). and Robert E, 
Sherwood^s Roosevelt and Hopkins (1948). the last constituting 
something of a source book on the relationship of the president 
with his principal wartime confident and alter ego. 

Possibly because of the inherent difficulty in writing a 
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meaningful chronicle in one or two volumes of even the 
American role alone in such a far*ranging conflict, few 
historians have tried to tell of the entire war Several short 
accounts appeared soon after the war but were rapidly dated as 
new information became available. The first scholarly account 
to focus on the American role is A. Russell Buchanan*s The 
United Stotes ond World Worif (1964). which is comprehensive 
and accurate, the author having leaned heavily on the official 
histuries; but the writing is uninspiring and lacks critical 
analysis. More effective as literature but lacking the trappings of 
formal scholarship is Kenneth S. Davis's The Experience of Wor: 
The United Stotes in World Wor U (1965). A study covering the 
entire war by the eminent British military historian. B.H. Liddell 
Harlt was published posthumously, History of the Second World 
Wor (1971). Graphically impressive is CtL Sulzberger* et al. 
The Americon Heriloge Picture History of World Wor /I (1966). 

The only broadt overall account of the American role in the 
Mediterranean and Europe is Charles B. MacDonald*s The 
Mighty Gndeovor: Americon Armed Forces in the Europeon 
Th eoter in World Wor 11 (1969). The study begins with prewar 
planning and the developing command structure in the United 
States and covers the air. sea* and ground wars through V-E Day. 

Memoirs and biographies also provide abroad view of events 
throughout the Mediterranean and Europe. The supreme AllMd 
commander* General Eisenhower, wrote Crusode in Euiope 
(1946). The best biographies covering his wartime years are 
Kenneth Davis's Eisenhower: Amcricon Hero (1969) and 
Stephen Ambrose's The Supreme Commonder: The Wor Ycorsof 
Genero/ Dwigh: D. Eisenhower (1970). Omar N. Bradley, one of 
Eisenhowers top deputies, wrote A Soldier's Story (1951)* one of 
the more outspoken of the memoirs. The viewpoint of the 
controversial George S. Patton, jr.* commander first of the 
Seventh Army and then the Third* is in the second of two 
volumes based on Patton's diary and other material, Martin 
Blumenson s The Potion Popers: ty40'^945 (1974). The best of a 
number of biographies of Patton are Henry H. Semmes's Portroil 
of Potion (1955) and Ladislas Paragons Pbtlon: Ordeal and 
Triumph (1964). The commander of the Fifth Army and subse* 
quently of Allied armies in Italy* Mark W. Clark* wrote 
Colctiloled Risk (1950). while a good account by a division and 
later corps commander is Lucian K. Truscott. Ir.'s Command 
Missions (1954). 

The standard work on the invasion of North Africa is the 
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official U.S. Army history, George F.Howe's Northwest Africa: 
Seizing the Initiative in the West (1957). Writing with & lively 
style> M&rtin Blunlenson studied the German count eroffensive 
ag&inst U.S. and British forces in Tunisia in Kasserine Pass 
(1967), 

The standard work on the invasion of Sicily is again the 
official history, Albert Garland and Howard McGaw Smyth's 
Sicily and the Surrender of ItaJy (1965). A number of other 
historians studied the complex and intriguing story of Italian 
surrender^ but none produced much not alreadyrevealedinthat 
volume, Martin Blumenson wrote Sicily: Whose Victory? (1969), 
while the airborne phase of the Sicilian invasion and all other 
World War II airborne operations are covered in John R. Galvin's 
Air Assault (1970). 

The first phase of the campaign in Italy> up to the stalemates at 
Monte Cassino and on the Anzio beachhead, is told in the official 
history, Martin Blumenson's Saferno to Cassino (1969)* while a 
second volum^» Ernest F. Fisher's Cassino to the Alps (1977} 
carries the story to the end of the war. Blumenson told the Anzio 
story through the breakout offensive of May 1944 in an unofficial 
work, Anzio: The Gamble That Failed (1963)> and took a look 
from the viewpoint of the responsible commanders at the costly 
crossing of the Rapido River in Bloody River (1970), Several 
studies in another official U.S* Army series called American 
Forces in Action, creditably done although written as interim 
publications before the official histories were readyt deal with 
the war in Italy: Salerno: American Operations from the Beaches 
to the Voltumo (1944)t From the Voltumo to the Winter Line 
(1944)t FiVth Army at the Winter Line (1945)* and Anzio 
Beachhead (1947). 

On the American effort in northwest Europe, Forrest Pogue*s 
The Supreme Command (1954) is the volume in the official U.S. 
Army series focusing on Eisenhower's headquarters and 
decisions* Roland G. Ruppenthal's two volumes^ Logistical 
Support of the Armies (1953 and 1959), in the same series 
provide one of the few relatively complete logistical histories of 
any American campaign* Technological aspects of the war in 
Europe and elsewhere are well covered in the official histories of 
the technical services: Chemical Warfare Service, Corps of 
Engineers* Medical Department, Ordnance Departmentt Quar^ 
termaster Corps. Signal Corps* and Transportation Corps. 

T^ e official account of D-Day and operations in Normandy 
through the fall of Cherbourg is Gordon A* Harrison*s Cross- 
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Channel Attack (1951). Portions of the Normandy story were 
told earlier in three studies in the American Forces in Action 
series: Omaha Beachhead (1945), Utah Beach to Cherbourg 
(1947). and St. Lo (1946). Cornelius Ryan's The Longest Day 
(1959)* a popular account of people caught up in the D-Day 
invasioni is an example of a form of human interest history based 
in part on postwar interviews 'lat has attracted tremendous 
numbers of readers. Chief and most successful practitioners oi 
the form have been Ryan and fohn Toland. No one wrote more 
vividly of combat than S. L. A. Marshall, as exemplified by his 
account of American airborne landings on D-Day in Night Drop 
(1962). 

The official account of the breakout from Normandy and the 
drive to the German frontier is Martin Blumenson's Breakout 
and Pursuit (1961).Blumensoncoveredmuchthe8amegroundin 
an unofficial account, The Duel for France (1963). Two works 
dealing specifically with liberation of the French capital are 
Willis Thornton's The Liberation of Paris (1962) and Dominique 
LaPierre and Larry Collinses Is Paris Burning? (1965)* the latter 
of the Ryan-Toland school of popular history. The official U.S. 
Army history of the invasion of southern France is still in 
preparation. 

The official accounts of the fall campaigns of 1944 along the 
German frontier are Hugh M. Cole's Tho Lorraine Campaign 
(1950). which covers the Third Army, and Charles B. MacDon- 
ald's The Siegfried Line Compargii [1963]* which covers the 
First and Nrnth Armias and Ihe big airborne assault in the 
Netherlandsi Operation Market-Garden. Cornelius Ryan in A 
Bridge Too Far (1974) told of the airborne attack in detail. An 
unofficial account of another phase of the autumn fighting is 
Charles B. MacDonald's Tbv Battle of the Hnertgen Forest (1963), 
while MacDonald and Sidney T. Mathews take a detailed look at 
combat at the small unit level in an official worki lliree Battles: 
ArnaviHet Altuzzo, and Schmidt (1952). 

As might be expected* the literature on the Battle of the BulgCi 
the German counteroffensive in the Ardennes in December 1944i 
is fairly extensive. The official account is Hugh M. Cole's The 
Ardennes: Battlt^of the BulgL* (1965). In The Bittor Woods (1969) 
]ohn S. D. Eisenhowen son of the supreme commander provided 
fresh insight into the n^ilure and thinking of senior commanders 
on both sides. An early account still stands as the best study of 
the encirclement nnd siege of the road center of Bastogne: S. L A. 
Marshall. Bastogne; The Virni Eijtht Days (1946). The official 
history dealing with liquidation of the bulge and the remainder 
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of the war is Charles B. MacDonald's The Lost Offensive {1973). 
John Tolaiid covered many of the same events n his eminently 
readable The Last 100 Doys (1966), while the d'- initive workon 
the First Army's capture of a bridge over the Rnine River is Ken 
Hechler's The Bridge at Remogen (1957). 

Supplementing the memoirs of senior commanders are several 
by junior officers and enlisted men, such as World War II's most 
decorated American suldier, a platoon sergeant and platoon 
leaden Audie Murphy, who wr'^te To HelJ ond Boclt (1949); a 
platoon leaden Paul Boesch* who wrote Road to Huerlgen— 
Forest in Heli (1962); and Oiarles B. MacDonaldt who wrote 
Company Commander (revised edition, 1961). The soldier 
cartoonist, Bill Mauldin, provided lucid commentary on combat 
and his famous drawings in Up Front (1945). 

The volumes in the official Air Forces history, Wesley Frank 
Craven and James Lea Cate's (eds.) The Army Air Forces in 
World War II, that deal with the war against Germany are 
Vol I: Phnsand Early Operations f/anuary 1939 to August 1942) 
(1946), Vol. II: Europe: Torch to PointbJanic (August 1942 to 
December 1243] (1949), and Vol. Ill: Europe: Argument to V-E 
Day f/anuary 1944 to May 1945J (1951). Also of particular 
interest is th? muHivolunie series prepared by the U.S. 
Strategic Bombing Survey that examined the effectiveness af 
air v^pcrations in Europe and Asia, published (1945-^47) by the 
Government Printing Office. A feel for what it was like to 
['participate in the air war in Europe may be gleaned from an 
account by a former B-17 pilot, Bert Stiles's Seienade to the Big 
Bird (i952]. 

In Samuel Eliot Morison's semiofficial U.S. Navy series, 
volumes dealing with the war against Germany are: VoL I The 
Battle of the Atlantic (September 1939-May 1943) (1951)> Vol. 
II: Operations in North African Waters (October 1942-/une 
' '3J (1950). Vol. IX: Sicily— SaJerno—Anzio f/anuary 
3-June 1944} (1952), Vol. X; The Atlantic Battle Won (May 
iy43'MQy 1945) (1956), and Vol. XI: The Invasion of France and 
Germany 11944-1945} (1957). 

For the ir against Japan, the closest to a general account is 
J'^hn Tolands The Rising Sun, previously cited, but it tells the 
story in large measure from the fapanese viewpoint. Not so 
comprehensive but fiso noteworthy is Thomas M. Coffey's 
Imperial Tragedy: Japan in World War lU the First Days and the 
Last (1970). The definitive work m Allied strat^^gy in the 
Pacific through the end of 1943 is Louis Morton's Strategy and 
Command: The First Two Years (1962)> in the official U.S. 
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Army series. There is no sequel covering the last year and a half 
of the Pacific war. 

As might be expected the literature is considerable on the 
controversial Douglas MacArthur, commander in chief of the 
Southwest Pacific Area and later Far East commander in Tokyo 
and United Nations commander in Korea. MacArthur's mem- 
oirs are entitled Reminiscences (1964). Very pro-MacArthur 
are Courtney H. Whitney's MocArthur: His Rendezvous With 
Destiny [1956] and Charles A. Willoughby and John Chamber- 
lain's MocArthur, 1941-1951 (1??4). More objective are the 
second volume of D. Clayton lames's The Veors of MocArthur, 
1941-45 (1975) and John Gunther's The RiddJe of MacArthur 
(1951). An equally colorful personalityi the commander of the 
South Pacific Area and later of the Third Fleet, William 
Halseyi wrote (with Joseph Bryan) Admiral HaJsey's Story 
(1947). 

Another sector of the war against Japan, the China-Burma- 
India Theater, has attracted special attention* probably because 
of the nature of the leading American figure t' jv^, Joseph W. 
("Vinegar Joe*') StilwelL and because of the enigma of American 
relations with China and its generalissimo, Chiang Kai-shek. 
The experience is well covered in three volumes of the official 
U.S. Army history, all by Charles F. Romanus and Riley 
Sunderland: StiJweJJ's Mission to Chino (1953)i StiJweJJ's 
Command Problems (1956)i and Time Runs Out in the Cfil 
(1959). Barbara W. Tuchman in StiJweJI ond the American 
Experience in China, 1911-1945 (1971] drew heavily on those 
volumes for the World War II portion of her work. General 
Stilwells personal story is found in a posthumous publication, 
Theodore H. White s (ed.) The StilweJJ Papers (1948). The 
exciting story of a Ranger^type force of volunteers in Burma is 
told in Charlton Ogburn* Jr.'s The Marouders (1959]. 

The official U.S. Army history of the Japanese conquest of the 
Philippines is Louis Morton*s The FaJl of the Philippines (1953). 
good historical scholarship despite a shortage of contemporary 
documentation. The definitive account of the Americans 
captured on the Bataan peninsula Is Stanley L. Falk's fiatoon: 
The Morch of Deoth (1962), and the fail of Corregidor is covered 
in James H. and William H. Belote's Corregidor: The Sogo of a 
Fortress (1967). The early fighting is also covered in fohn 
Toland's But Not in Shome: The Six Months After PearJ Harbor 
(1961); William Ward Smith*s Midway: Turning Point in the 
Pjcific (1966) and Walter Lord*s Incredible Victory (1967) tell 
the story of the decisive naval battle of Midway. 
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The official histories recounting the recanquest of the 
Philippines are Hamlin Cannon's Leyte: The Return to the 
Philippines (1954) and Robert Ross Smith's Triumph in the 
Philippines (1963), the latter covering the Sixth and Eighth 
Armies on Luzon and the Eighth Army's reoccupation of the 
southern Philippines. Smith also wrote The Approoch to the 
Philippines (1953), covering Allied operations in the Southwest 
Pacific from April to October 1944* In an unofficial work, 
Decision ot Leyte (1966)i Stanley Falk combined in a single 
volume the air* navali and ground campaigns for Leyte and in 
Liberation of the Phihppines (1971) the entire Philippine 
campaign. Good accounts of the naval fighting in Philippine 
waters are C* Vann Woodward's The Bottle for Leyte Gulf 
(1947) and lames A* Field, fr/s The Joponese ot Leyte Gulf 
(1947). 

The official U.S. Army histories covering the island-hopping 
campaign through the Pacific are Samuel Milner's Victory in 
Popuo (1957), lohn Miller, Jr/s Guodolconol: The First 
Offensive (1949) and Cortwheel: The Reduction of Roboul 
(1959), Philip A* Crowl and Edmund G. Love's Seizure of the 
Gilberts ond Morshoiis (loo5)t and Philip A. Growl's Ccmpoign 
in the Morionos (1960). 

A colorfully written unofficial account focusing on one phase 
of the Papuan campaign is Lida Mayo*s Sloody Buno (1973). 
S.L* A. Marshall used group after-action interviews to provide 
a detailed story of the fight for Kivajalein in the Marshall 
Islands in fslond Victory (1944)* and Henry L Shaw* fr, wrote 
Tarowo: A Legend is Born (196^). Brian Garfield wrote of a 
remote corner of the Pacific in The Thousond^Mile Wor; World 
Wor 11 in Aiosko ond the Aieutjons (1969)i and considerable 
material on the Aleutians* including the invasion of Attu, is also 
to be found in the official U.S. Army historyi Stetson Conn, 
Rose C. Englemani and Byron Fairchild's Guording the United 
Stales ond Its Outposts (1964). 

The official history recounting the final ground campaign is 
Roy E. Appleman, fames M* Burns* Russell A* Gugeleri and lohn 
Stevens s Okinawa: The Last Bottle (1943)* Unofficial versions 
are Benis M. Frank's Okinowo. Cop&toneto Victory (1969) and 
)ames and William M. Belote's Typhoon of Steel; Bottle of 
Okinowa (1970). 

The best personal eKperience chronicles by men and officers 
of lesser rank are by a Navy enlisted man who served on a light 
cruiser, Inmes F. Fahey* in Pacific Wor Diary. t942'i945 (1963): 
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a Marine Corps company commander who fought on Peleliu, 
George P. Hunt, in Coral Comes High (!946); and an enlisted 
marine f^counting his experiences from boot camp through 
several island campaigns, Robert Leckie. in He.'met for My 
Pillow (1957). The war'fi best ""^tional account was also set in 
the Pacific, Norman Maile/s Th' Naked and the Dead (1948). 

the official Air Forces histories dealing with the war in the 
Pacific are Vol. IV: The Pacific: Guadalcanal to Saipan (August 
1942 to July 1944J (1950) and Vol. V; The Pacific: Matterhorn to 
Nagasaki (June 1944 to August 1945J (1953).Thoseof Morison's 
naval series are Vol. Ill: The Hising Sun jn the Pacific 
fl931->\pril 1943) (1950)t Vol. IV: Cord Sea. Mrdway, and 
Submarine Actions fMay ^942«August 1942) (1950* Vol. " 
The Struggle for GuadalcanaJ fAugust 1942 -February 1943; 
(1961)* Vol. VI: Breaking the Bjsmarclts Barrier (22 )it\y 3943- 
t May 1944} (1960), Vol. VII: Aieutians. Gilberts, and Mars^c^ils 
(June 1942-ApriI 1944) (1961). Vol. VIII: New Gumea jnd the 
Marianus (March 1944-August 1944) (i%a)t Vol. XH: Leytft 
(June i944-January 1945J (1968), Vol. XIH: Tht^ Lif^eralion of 
the Philippines; Luzon, Mindinao* the Visayds (1944-1945) 
(1959). and Vol. XTV: Victory in the Pacific (1945) (1961). 
Morison later provided a synthesis of thft series in The Two 
Ocean War (1963). 

Historians of the U.S* Marine Corps first produced a series of 
pamphlets or monographs covering various actions in the 
Pacific, then published the five^volume History of U.S. Marine 
Corps Operations in World War II. The volumes are as follows: 
Frank 0- Hough* Verle E. Ludwig* and Henry I. Shaw, )r.i Pearl 
Harbor to Guadalcanaf (1961); Henry I. Shaw, Jr., and Douglas 
T.Kane, Isolation of Habaul (1963); Henry LShaw, Ir.,Bernaitl 
C.Naltyi and Edwin T. Turnbladh, Central Pacific Drive (1966); 
George W. Garand and Truman Strobridge, Western Pacific 
Operations (1971): and Benis M. Frank and Henry I. Shaw* Jr.* 
Victory and Occupation (1968). 

A definitive account of the black soldier in World War H is in 
the official U.S. Army seriesi Ulysses Lee's The Employment of 
Negro Troops (1966), which also proviues a comprehensive 
essay on the experience of black soldiers in earlier times. A 
good unofficial work carries the study of the black soldier 
through the Korean Wan Richard M. Dalfiume's Desegregation 
of the U.S. Armed Forces: Fighting on Two Fronts, 1939-1953 
(1969). The role of women in the U.S. Army is told in the official 
history, Mattie E. Treadwell's The Women's Army Corps 
[1954). Of particular value in any concerted effort to study the 
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naturei attitudes, and motivations of the American soldier is a 
four-volume 5erie<3 entitled Studies in Social Psychology in 
World War 11. Prepared by Samuel A. Stouffer. et al.. the series 
ijS based on data accumulated during the war by the Research 
Bi ich of the Information and Education Division of the War 
Depurtmentt The volumes are Voh I: The American Soldier: 
Adjustment During Army Life (1949). Vol 11: The American 
Soldier: Combat and its Aftermath (1949). VoMII: Experiments 
on Mass Cammunication (1949)^ and Vol* IV: Measurement and 
Prediction (1950). 

The massive logistical effort required in supporting battle- 
fronts strung around the world absorbs better than half of the 
volumes in the U.S. Army in World War II series and has been 
the subjdct of numerous other official and semiofficial histories 
of the war produced under auspices of government agencies. In 
the Army serieSi the Leighton and Coakley volumes on Global 
Logistics and Strategy cover the problems of allocation of 
resources at the highest levels; fohn D* Millett's Organization 
and Role of iUo Army Service Forces (1954) describes the work 
of the Army*s central logistical organization; R. Elberton 
Smith's The Army and Industrial Mobilization (1959) deals 
with the massive procurement program for all varieties of 
equipment; Irving B. Holley's Buyir^ Aircraft (1964) treats 
procurement of air materiel; and Byron Fairchild and |onathan 
Grossman's The Army and industrial Manpoiver (1959) covers 
the Army*s role in handling labor during the war. The various 
technical service histories, too numerous to list individually, 
cover the nuts and bolts of research and developmenti 
productiont and distributiont both at home and overseas* (For a 
convenient listingt see any of the more recent volumes of the 
U*S. Army in World War II series.) The best overview of Navy 
logistics is Duncan S. Ballantine's U.S. Naval Logistics in the 
Second World Wor (1947). Robert N. Connery offers a 
companion volume in The Navy and industrial Mobilization 
During World War II (1951). Julius Purer wrote the official 
volumet Administration of the Navy Department in World 
War 11 (1959). A^r Force logistics are covered in Volumes VI and 
VII of the official seriesi Men and Planes (1955) and Services 
Around the World (1956). 

The conscious linking of scientific research and waging war 
began during World War I but reached much greater heights 
during World War II. The best general treatment of the 
scientific effort is fames Phtnney Baxter's Scientists Against 
Time (1946), The ultimate scientific achievement of the war 
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wast of courset the atomic bomb. The volume of the Army 
in World War II series covering the development of the bomb 
will appear soon* and two historians of the Atomic Energy 
Commission* Richard G. Hewlett and Oscar Anderson, have 
published the story of the beginnings of atomic energy in The 
New World (1962). and General Leslie Grovest who headed the 
Army's Manhattan project, related his story in Now It Can Be 
ToJd (1962), Two works dealing with the momentous decision 
to drop the atomic bomb on [apan, thus to usher in a new era in 
warfare, are Michael Amrine's The Great Decision: The Secret 
History of the Atomic Bomb (1959) and Herberl Feis*s The 
Atomic Bomb and the End of World War II (1966). 
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ChApter 10 

The United States 
and the World Military 
Scene Since 194 5 

Robert W. Cukley tnd 
CbtTlcs B. MicDonatd 




World war II marked the end of an era in the military 
histury of the world. After Hiroshima and Nagasaki* all nations 
would live under the shadow of atomic power* with its potential 
destructiveness multiplied enormously by the development of 
the hydrogen or thermonuclear bomb and increasingly sophisti- 
cated methods of delivery by plane and missile. Yet if the 
development of nuclear weapons threatened to c>***nge the 
whole nature of warfare, it failed to do so immeuia' Wars 
continued to be fought by the older conventional ue .^Jds and 
with conventional weapons* even while a nuclear e/iTis race 
between the United States and the Soviet Union proceeded 
apace, and other nationo acquired nuclear weapons. Much of the 
arena of conflict was in Asia* Africa* and the Middle East> as 
native peoples threw off the dominance of their European 
colonial masters; and indeed a good deal of this co^iHict 
featured the least sophisticated of methodology— guerrilla war 

The development of increasingly varied and terrible nuclear 
weapons was justified largely in terms of their effect in 
deterring war* rather than in prospect of waging it. Under the 
panoply of this "great deterrent*'* even the United States and the 
Soviet Union pursued their rivalry in other ways. In contrast to 
its prewar isolation, the United States became intimately 
involved in the affairs of nations in all corners of the globe^so 
much so that the most practicable approach to the postwar era 
for the American student of military history is to consider 
United States and world military history as a single entity. 

There has been a veritable avalanche of literature produced in 
the United States since 1945 which both develops new military 
theories to meet new conditions and details the course of 
military events. Much of this literature belongs to the realm of 
the political scientist* the journalist* the military theorist* the 
operations analyst* the sociologist* and the economist rather 
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than to that of tt;e historian. Definitive histories are yet scarce. 
They must await the passage of time to give perspective and 
allow historians access to documents still classified in the files 
of various governments. Even then the immense complexity of 
technology and the rapidity of both technological and social 
change in the post-1946 era may well defy the simple analyses 
that historians have often applied to earlier epochs. From the 
vantage point of the late-1970s. in any case* it is far easier to 
find historical literature on almost any conceivable aspect of 
the postwar period than to select the works of greatest value to 
the student of military history* the difficult task to which this 
chapter must perforce turn. 

Occupation 

The immediate aftermath of World War 11 saw the occupation 
of Germany. Austria. Japan, and Korea by the victorious Allies, 
On tiiO American occupation in Europe. Harold Zink*s American 
Military Government in Germany (1947) and a volume edited 
by Carl }, Friedrich. American Experiences in Military 
Government in VVorld VVar U (1948). are contemporary accounts 
by^ scholars that retain much value for their insights. Earl F, 
Ziemke in a volume in the Army Historical Series. The U.S, 
Army in the Occupation of Germany. 1944-1946 (1976). 
provides a thorough study of the evolution of policy and of the 
first year of the occupation, A similar work from the British 
viewpoint is F, S,V, Donnison's Civil Affairs and Military 
Government. Northwest Europe. 1944-1946 (1961), The head of 
the American military government in Germany* General Lucius 
D- Clay, has rendered his own account of stewardship in 
Decision in Germany (1960). lohn Gimbel's two works, one a 
general account. i*he American Occupation of Germany: 
Politics and the / I^litary, 1945-1949 (1968), and the other a 
study of a locality. A German Gommunity under OccupotJon: 
Marburg, 1945-1952 (1961), are both good studit The 
occupation of Austria is covered in William Bader's Austria 
Between East and West* 1945-1955 (1966), On the occupation of 
lapan. William I- Sebold's With MacArthur in Japan (1966) is 
essentially the memoir of the Supreme Commander's political 
adviser. The best general accounts of that occupation are Kazue 
Kawai's Japan's American Interlude (1980) and Shiguru 
Yoshida*s The VoshikJo Memoirs: The Story of Japon in Grisis 
(1973). Most of the general histories of the Korean War provide. 
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as background* material on the American occupation of Korea 
between 1945 and 1946 (see below under Korean War). 



Occupation soon merged into what came to be known as the 
cold war between the United States and the Soviet Union that 
involved both a nuclear arms race and a struggle for influence! 
v/ith the United States assuming the leadership of an alliance of 
free nations of the Atlantic area in the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization (NATO) in 1949. The most dramatic early episode 
of the cold war came a year earlier, in 1948. when the Russians 
blocked overland access to Berlin* a crisis covered by W. 
Philipps Davison in The Berlin Blockade (1958) and by Jean E. 
Smith in The Defense of Berlin (1963). 

The origins of the cold war have given rise to one of the more 
spirited historical controversies of the postwar epoch. The 
standard American interpretation^ first developed contempo- 
raneously with the eventsi was that the cold war was an 
outgrowth of the Soviet effort at military and ideological 
expansion and the American response a brave and necessary 
one. Most of the American participants who have written 
memoirs, including Harry S. Truman in Years of Decision 
(1955) and Years of Trial and Hope (1958). have espoused this 
view* This interpretation was further devf^loped in such 
scholarly writings as William McNeill's Americai BritQin, and 
Russia (1953). George F. K<^nnan's Russia^ the Atom and the 
West (1957), John Lukacs's A History of the Cold War (1961), 
Louis Halle's The Cold Wor as History (1967), and Herbert 
Feis's From Trust to Terror: The Onset of the Cold War (1970j» 
all of which support* in greater or lesser degree^ the thesis of 
Soviet intransigence. 

Begiack .g ^n the 1960s a school of revisionist historians* 
usujilly characfurized as belonging to the New Left* challenged 
this view and charged that the economic imperialism of the 
United States and not the expansionist! drive of Soviet 
c^iimuntsm was responsible for the cold wan Trumat^ was as 
much villain to this group as he was hero to the other. The 
spiritual father cf the New Left interpretation was William 
Appleman Williams; a diplomatic historian whose Trogedy of 
American Diplomacy appeared in 1959. WiUiams*s attack was 
closely followed by a two-volume work by D.F. Fleming, The 
Cold War and Its Origins (1961). And in the era of the Vietnam 
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War a veritable Hood of books found what tbe autbors 
considered an unwise American Vietnam involvement stem- 
ming from tbe foreign policy tbat originated witb tbe Truman 
administration in 1945, Representative are Gabriel Kolko's two 
booksi The Roots of American Foreign Policy (1969) and The 
Limils of Power (1972); Walter LaFeberV Americo. Russia and 
the Cold Wor (second edition 1972); Gar Alperowitz's Atomic 
Diplomocy; Hiroshima and Potsdom (1965); and Thomas G, 
Paterson's Soviel-Americon Confrontation: Post Wor Recon- 
struction ond the Origins of tbe Cold Wor (1975). 

Rebuttals have come from Robert W, Tucker in The Rodicof 
Left ond American Foreign Policy (1971) and Robert I, Maddox 
in The New Left ond the Origins of the Cold Wor (1973), tbe first 
of which questions the ideological assumptions and tbe second 
tbe sound scholarship of tbe New Left school. In tbe United 
Stotes ond the Origins of the Cold Wor (1972), a work that lays 
the blame for tbe cold war on both sides, [ohn L Gaddis also 
points up tbe basic ideological assumptions tbat lay behind tbe 
New Left writings and questions whetht^r their conclusions do 
not derive almost automatically from their assumptions. In all 
tbe writing on the origins of tbe cold war the essential element 
lacking is any research in Soviet sources tbat would permit 
something more than conjecture on the motives of Soviet 
leaders. 

The cold war has had many aspects, diplomatic and military, 
and has generated much writing on its course as well as its 
origins. On the broad aspects of the course of the cold wari Paul 
Hammond's The Cold Wor Yeors (1969) and Cold Wor ond 
Detente (1975) are solid works; other works of this genre are 
George Quester's Nucleor Diplomacy: The First Twenty-Five 
Yeors (1970), David Rees*s The Age of Contoinmenl: The Cold 
Wa- i945't965 (1967), and Ronald Steel's Pox Americono 
(revised edition, 1970), Of these works, David Reess is most 
outspoken in support of the theme of Communist aggression, 
while Ronald Steel's is highly critical of American policy. 

The best accounting of the nuclear balance up to 1971, based 
entirely on unclassified sources* is a Brookings Institution study 
by Harland B, Moulton, From Superiority to Ponty: The United 
Stotes ond the S/rolegic Arms Roce (197i|; Edgar Bottome 
covers much the same ground in The Bcilance of Terror: A Guide 
to the Arms Roce (1972), Both demolish the myth of a "missile 
gap'' in the early 1960s and stress the reality of the increase in 
Soviet nuclear capabilities in the late 196Qs and early 197Qsthat 
has created virtual nuclear parity between the superpowers. 
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Of the numerous crises that the cold war has produced* 
beginning with the Berlin blockade in 1948» the most chilling 
was the confrontation in the Cuban missile crisis of 1962. 
Robert F. Kennedy's Thirteen Days (1969) is a firsthand account 
of American policy making. The most complete and balanced 
secondary accounts are Elie Abel's The Missile Crisis (1966). 
and Graham T. Allison's Essense of Decision: Explaining the 
Cuban MissiJe Crisis (1971). 

The obverse side of the coin from the arms race has been the 
effort to limit the growth of armaments, particularly nuclear 
armaments^ and prevent the spread of nuclear weapons. 
Bernhard Bechhoefer's Po' 'war Negotiations for Arms Control 
(1981) is an excellent detailed history and analysis of the first 
decade and a half of postwar negotiations; Chalmers M. 
Roberts^ an observant newspaperman* has covered an addition^ 
al decade in The Nuciear Years: The Arms Race and Arms 
Controls 1945-70 (1970). Mason Willrich presents a thoughtful 
study of the effort to prevent the spread of nuclear weapons in 
Non-Proliferation Treaty: Frameworlt for Nuclear Arms Con- 
trol (1969). and John Newhouse in Cold Dawn: The Story of 
SALT (1973] deals effectively with the development of policy 
on strategic arms limitation within the United States govern- 
ment and talks with the Sn^'^?t government leading to the first 
strategic arms limitation u.jty. 

New Military Philosophies 

The new postwar technology raised questions about military 
theory that had hardly been visualized in the writings of the 
classical military philosophers from Sun Tzu to Clausewitz(see 
Chapter 4). With technological developments came new theories 
of war and new strategiest and, in contrast to the pre-World 
War 11 period, the majority of theorists were Americans. Few 
were actually practitioners of the military art; most came from 
either the academic world or the operational research organiza* 
tionst think tanks as they were called^ that proliferated in '^e 
1950s to produce studies under government contract. 

P. M. S. Blackett^ a British Nobel prize winning physicist* and 
Vannevar Bush* an American scientist prominent in military 
research in World War Ih were among the first to theorize about 
the future of war in the atomic age. Bush in Modern Arms and 
Free Men (1949) and Blackett in The Military and Political 
Consecjuonces of Atomic Energy (1948) argued that in the 
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immediate future atomic energy would not affect warfare as 
much as laymen thought. Btackett. howeveri did note that 
whereas the chief purpose of military establishments in the 
past had been to win wars, in the future their raison d'etre 
would be to avert them. And Bernard Brodie's essay in a 
collection called The AbsoJute Weapon published in 1946 was 
prescient enough to explore many of the implications of the use 
of atomic power as a deterrent to war. 

The appearance of the hydrogen bombi with its vastly greater 
destructive power, and its possession by both the United States 
and the Soviet Union, stimulated the search for a new military 
philosophy and brought the whole idea of deterrence into its 
own. The decade of the 1950s was a period of great intellectual 
ferment in the study of defense policy in Great Britain and the 
United States. Both countries adopted deterrence as the basis of 
their military policies, the Eisenhower administratioa espous- 
ing a '*new look" philosophy which stressed the threat of 
''massive retaliation*' not only to deter atomic attack but also to 
prevent Communist expansion in outlying areas in Asia and 
Africa. Sir john Slessor. then the chairman of the British Chiefs 
of Sta'^f, gave expression to the fundamental ideas of deterrence 
in 19 3 when he pointed to the bomber as the "great deterrent." 
His book under that title appeared in 1957. 

The theory of massive retaliation to deter small wars was 
unpalatable in a growing number of academic defense studies 
institutes that sprang up in the 1d50s. There is. in fact, no good 
theoretical defense of massive retaliation in all the military 
literature of the fifties. And there soon appeared a berrage of 
books whose primary theme was that limited war rather than 
massive retaliation was the only way to prevent Soviet 
encroachments in many parts of the world (in contrast to a 
massive attack on the West). The two most influential of these 
books appeared in 1957. Robert E. Osgood's Limitnd Wor: The 
ChaJJenge to American Strategy and Henry Kissinger's NucJear 
Weapons and Foreign Policy. By adopting macsive retaliation, 
the Eisenhower administration had sought to avoid future 
Koreas. But Osgoodi in particular, pointed to the Korean War as 
an example of the uses of limited war In a period when resort to 
massive nuclear weapons could only produce mutual destruc- 
tion* Both Osgood and Kissinger stressed that large nuclear 
weapons could not be effective (as the massive retaliation 
doctrine seemed to imply) for the conduct of foreign policy in 
peripheral areas. Both argued that American policy had been 
traditionally too rigid in waging absolute war for absolute peace 
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and that the nuclear age would no longer permit it; given the 
destructible power of hydrogen bombs, no absolute war was 
possible, Kissinger went somewhat further than Osgood in 
advocating the waging of limited war with the smaller tactical 
nuclear weapons then being developed tndeed, some of the force 
of his logic for limited war was vitiated by a highly unrealistic 
scenario of a nuclear "tournament" in central Europe in which 
limitationsonthenatureandsizeof weapons would be observed 

The doctrine of limited war gained an almost complete 
dominance in intellectual circles in the late igsOs and in 
somewhat modified form became the basis of the Kennedy- 
McNamara 'flexible response" policies. And almost all the 
theorists of the fifties favored use of tactical nuclear weapons in 
limited conflictst a doctrine that led to the development of the 
Pentomic division in the U.S, Army with an emphasis on 
capability for either conventional or nuclear warfare, Bernard 
Brodie, whose 1959 book summed up much of the thinking at the 
leading operational research organization* the Rand Corpora- 
tion, concluded that the theory "that nuclear weapons must be 
used in limited wars has been reached by too many people, too 
quickly, on the basis of too little analysis of the problem" 
{Strategy jn the MissjJe Age* p. 330), A reaction soon set in. In 
The Strategy of Conflict (I960] Thomas Schelling, a Harvard 
political scientistf argued forcefully that the break between 
conventional and nuclear weapons was the natural dividing line 
between limited and absolute war, Kissinger himself at least 
partially recanted his earlier enthusiasm for limited nuclear war 
in The Necessity for Choice (1961). The pendulum by the early 
sixties had thus swung the other way* and the limited war forces 
of the Kennedy-[ohnson period were largely geared to the use of 
conventional weapons, with the Pentomic division gi^^ing way to 
the ROAD (Reorganization Objective Army Division], But the 
debate did not end; Brodie in 1966 (Escalation and NucJear 
Option) defended the use of tactical nuclear weapons under 
certain circumstances. 

Meanwhile, theworkofotherRandspecialists on the technical 
requirements of deterrence shifted some of the emphabis from 
limited war to the question of nuclear balance. The limited war 
theorists of the fifties had generally assumed that mere 
possession of the thermonuclear bomb and means of delive'^y by 
one side created a '^balance of terror" with the other That this 
assumption was not necessarily valid was demonstrated by 
Albert Wohlstetter of Rand in an article 3ntitled"The Delicate 
Balance of Terror" in Fortngn Affxiirs in early 1958. Wohlstetter 
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stressedthevulnerabilityof the American bomber force and first 
generation missiles to surprise attack and maintained that a 
deterrent force existed only if it could absorb this first strike and 
then inflict reprisals. He laid down a number of requirements for 
such a deterrent force, and his line of thought heavily influenced 
the Kennedy-McNamara defense policies. 

This thinking also led to the theory of Oscar Morgenstern. set 
forth in The Question of Notionoi Defense (1959. pp.75-76)>that 
it was ''in the interest of the United States for Russia to have an 
invulnerable retaliatory force and vice versa/' This theory of 
mutual deterrence, with the conflicts of the cold war taking 
lesser forms under the umbrella of nuclear stalemate, dominated 
the military thinking of the sixties. One of the leading 
practitioners of operations research did dare to tackle the 
unthinkable— what if deterrence failed and thermonuclear war 
did break out? Herman Kahn in On Thcrmonucleor Wor (1960) 
predicted that the social and political structure of the United 
States and a large proportion of its population would survive a 
thermonuclear exchange* particularly if necessary civil prepara^ 
tions were made, Kahn's rather optimistic and light approach to 
such a macabre subject produced something of a revulsion 
against his work, but in reality much of his argument was on the 
need for military forces to meet a whole range of options in what 
he viewed as a world of continuing conflict between nations. 

During the 1960s the emphasis shifted to conflict at the lowest 
point on the spectrum — wars for national liberation pursued 
primarily by guerrilla methods, what the French writer. 
Raymond Aron. aptly characterized as "poor man's total war" 
The theories of this type of war were in fact much older and 
originated mainly with the Chinese Communist leader Mao Tse- 
tung whose Selected Worffs. written much earlier, appeared in 
English translation in 1954-55. A translation of the Norih 
Vietnamese General Vo Nguyen Giap's People's Won People's 
Army appeared in 1962 and Ho Chi Minh*s On Revolution: 
Selected Wrihn^js, translated and edited by Bernard Fall>in 1967. 
The theo^'^t of revolutionary guerilla warfare in the western 
hemisphere was the Cuban leader Che Guevara, whose Guerrrlio 
Worfare (1961) contains the essence of his doctrines, 

Mao's thought (the other writers were essentially disciples 
who adapted his philosophy to areas outside China] was based 
on the Marxist-Leninist woHd view but adapted to the 
conditions of a peasant society. The mobilization of the people 
behind Communist leadership to overthrow oppressive colonial 
or capitalist overlords was the central theme of Mao*s doctrine. 
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'*With the common people of the whole country mobilised/' he 
wrote, "we shall create a vast sea of humanity and drown the 
enemy in itt remedy our shortage in arms and other things* and 
secure the prerequisites to overcome every difficulty in war 
Once the masses had been indoctrinated and mobili^^d. Mao 
postulated certain stages of conflict beginning with guerrilla 
wart proceeding through positional warfare during which the 
revolutionary forces would organize a conventional army and 
pursue a war of attrition, and ending with a conventional army 
taking the offensive and achieving final victory. While Mao's 
doctrine was not one of exclusive guerrilla war* he and his 
successors (particularly Che Guevara) emphasized the use of 
guerrilla tactics in all stages and the waging of protracted war in 
which the indomitable spirit of the masseswould finally prevail 
against any odds. As Giap wrote: 

Guerrilla warrnre is the rorm or righting ot the tnasses ot people, or ihe 
people of a weak an^i badly equipped counlry who stand up againsi an 
aggressive army which possesses better equipment and technique, . , , 
Success in many small fights added together gradually wears out ihc 
enemy mpnpower while little by Ifule fostering our forces.' 

The doctrines of N4ao< Giapt and Ho Chi Minh came to be 
studied in the West largely in an effort to find means of 
combating what appeared to be a new and diabolical method of 
spreading Communist power and influence. In formulating 
doctrine, it was the French, with bitter experience in wars of 
national liberation in Indochina and Algeria^ who tookthe lead, 
French writers coined the term revolutionary ivor to describe 
this type of conflict and developed a theory of combating it by 
destroying the base of guerrilla support with a' combination of 
force and an effort to meet the legitimate grievances of the 
people. Their views are well summarized in Roger Trinquier's 
Modern Warfare: A French View of Counterins urgency (1964) 
and Peter Paret's Frencli Revolulionory Worfarc from Indo- 
China to Algeria (1964}. 

The theories of revolutionary war and of counterinsurgcncy 
took their place in the intellectual scene of the sixties— in a 
scenario that saw a whole range of conflicti from relatively 
primitive yet politically sophisticated revolutionary war at the 
lowest end of the scale to full-blown thermonuclear war at the 
highest. The French scholar Raymond Arons On War (1959) 
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covered much of this ran^e and neatly fitted the French theory of 
revolutionary war with the limited war theories of writers such 
as Kissinger and Osgood. 

For those interested in a quick summary of the strategic 
thinkers of the postwar period, Michael Howard has provided a 
cogent analysis in "TheClassicalStrategists,">\deIphi Papers 54 
(February, 1969}. Another overlook is that of Harry Coles, 
''Strategic Studies since 1945: The Era of Overlhink" in Military 
Revieiv (April* 1973). A book-length treatment is RoyLicklider's 
The Private Nuclear Strategists (1971)", Urs Schwartz, in 
American Strategy, a Neiv Perspective: The Growth of PoJitico- 
MiJjtary Thinicinginthe United States (1966)tprovidesalookby 
a European at American strategic thinking and doctrine both 
before and after World War II. Morton Halperin's Defense 
Strategies for the Seventies (1971) is a good summary of the state 
of American strategic thinking as the Vietnam War was drawing 
to a close. And Alexander George and Richard Smoke's 
Deterrence in>\meri can Foreign Policy (1974) includes a series of 
case studies which serve as a basis for analyzing the deterrence 
theory as applied to limited wars. 



American Defense Orgonizotion and Policy 

The new rote of the United States in world affairs after 1945 
brought unprecedented problems in defense organization and 
policy. Reorganization in 1947 produced a single Department of 
Defense and a separate Department of the Air Force to join the 
Departments of the Army (formerly War) and the Navy. But the 
powers of the Secretary of Defense actually to direct the 
activities of the three services were only gradually strengthened 
in successive defense reorganizations. These culminatedi in 
legislative terms, with the Defense Reorganization Act of 1958t 
but Robert S. McNamara's term as secretary saw many 
innovations and a significant strengthening of the Secretary of 
Defense's position within the framework of the 1958 legislation. 
On the broader patterns of defense organization, the best work^ 
are Paul Y. Hammond's Organizing for Defense (1961), which 
covers the period since 1900; William Kintner's Forging a New 
Sivord (1958); and C- W. Borkland's The Department of Defense 
(1968)* On the original unification act of 1947* the most 
important study is that of Demetrios Caraley* The PoJitics of 
MiJitary Unification: A Study of Conflict and the Policy Process 
(1966). Edward Kolodziej details the congressional rote in 
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making defense policy in The Uncommon Defense ond Congress 
1945-1963 {1966). 

The emphasis in most of the writing by political scientists has 
been on political factors in the making of defense policy. Samuel 
P. Huntington's Hie Common Defense: Strotegic Progroms tn 
NotionoJ PoJUics (1961) is a provocative study of poHcy making 
in the Truman and Eisenhower administrations. Studies by 
Hammond. Warner R. Schitlingt and Gien H. Snyder of major 
decisions leading to a new national security policy during the 
Korean War and of the genesis and meaning of Eisenhower's 
"new look** appeared in Strotegy^ Politics^ ond Defense Budgets 
(1962), More thorough studies are unlikely until the basic 
documents have been declassified. Morton Halperin's Bureou- 
cratic PoJitics and Foreign Policy (1974) is another provocative 
study ranging over the entire postwar period and emphasizing 
organizational factors. Harold Stein^s case book of essays by 
various authoritiest Americon CiviI-MUitory Decisions {1963], 
and the collaborative work of Stein with Walter MiUis and 
Harvey C. Mansfield* Arms ond the Stole: CiVtl-MjJjtory 
Elements in Notionol Policy {1958)t both develop the theme of 
interaction of civilian and military officials in making decisions 
on national defense. 

For the early postwar period and the problem of defense 
policiest Walter Millis has edited tlie Forrestol Dioncs {ld51]t 
revealing on the dilemmas faced by the first Secretary of 
Defense. Arnold A. Rogow's Jomes Forrestoi: A Study of 
Personolityt PoJittcs^ ond Policy {1963] is the only full-length 
scholarly biography of a Secretary of Defense yet to appear* 
although the journalist Carl W. Borklund has presented brief 
sketches of the secretaries from Forrestal to McNamara in Men 
of the P^ntogon {1966). The work and thought of Robert S. 
McNamara have attracted much attention* but no biography of 
any worth has yet emerged. William W« Kaufman^s The 
McNomoro Strotegy {1964} represents an early effort to appraise 
the direction of the secretary's policies. A later work by two of 
Ins aides. Alain C* Enthoven and K.Wayne Smith, How Much is 
Enough? Shoping the Defense Progrom^ 1961-1969 [1971]i is 
more comprehensive though less objective. The work of another 
aide, Charles J* Hitcht Decision Moicing for Defense (1965]^ is 
best on the economics of defense policy making in the McNamara 
regime. Hitches earlier work with Roland N. McKean^ Hie 
Economics of Defense in the NueJeor Age (1960)^ a product of 
research at Rand, is essential to understanding the whole 
McNamara approach. Henry L. Trewhitt's McNomoro: His 
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OrdeaJ in the Pentagon (1971) is an early appraisal by an 
outsider McNamara* s own The Essence of Security (1966) 
consists mainly of his official statements. 

All of the American presidents between 1945 and 1966 have 
written memoirs except fohn F. Kennedy* and these memoirs* 
although by their nature not unbiased* form abasic source for the 
study of defense poUcy during their administrations. On the 
Kennedy period* works by his close associates* Arthur M. 
Schlesinger* Jr/s A Thousand Days (1965) and Theodore 
Sorenson*s Kennedy (1966) are a partial substitute. 

A number of books by Army leaders who participated in 
decision making on defense policy in the period mix argument 
and memoir* reflecting particularly the controversies of the 
1950s. Most notable are the works of two former Chiefs of Staffs 
Matthew B. Ridgway. Soldier (1956)* and Maxwell D. Taylor. 
The Uncertain Trumpet (I960}* HesponsibiJities and Response 
(1967). and Swords and Ploughshares (1972). Both were in the 
forefront of the struggle for adequate forces for limited war. Two 
other works by lesser figuresjames M.Gavin's War and Peace in 
the Space Age (1956} and {ohn B* Medaris*s Countdown for 
Decision (I960}* deal primarily with the Army's struggle to find a 
role in the development and use of missile technology. 



NATO 

In the post-World War II years, the United States became 
involved in a whole series of alliances, the most important and 
binding with the nations of western Europe in the Norih Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (NATO). This alliance became the center- 
piece of American policy^ and its history, as welt as controver- 
sies regarding NATO st/ategy. have generated a considerable 
literature. Lord Ismay* one of the founders* presented a factual 
account of NATO's oriyins and early history in NATO; The First 
Five Years, 1949-1954 (1955). An especially Interesting apprais- 
al Is the British military theorist B.H. ^iddell-H art's Deterrent or 
Defense: A Fresh Loolt at the West's MiJitary Position (1960). (On 
Liddell-Hart as military philosopher and historian see Chapter 
40 Other analyses of the continuing problems of NATO Include 
Edgar Mclnnis's The AtJantic Triangle and the CoJd War (1959}; 
Alastair Buchan*s NATO in the 1960's: The ImpJications of 
Interdependence (1960): a book of essays edited by KlausKnorr. 
NATO and American Security (1959); Robert E. Osgood's 
NATO: The Entangling Alliance (1962): Henry A. Kissinger's 
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The Troubled Portnership; A fie-Appraisal of the Atlontic 
Allionce (1965); William T. R. and Annette Fox's NATO ond the 
Aonge of Amencon Choice (1967); and a series of essays edited 
by William Fox and Warner R« Schilling! Guropeon Securitjr ond 
the Atlontic System (1967). 

The World of Limited and Revolutionary War 

New theories of limited and revolutionary war reflected the 
real worldt for the incidence of armed conflict continued high in 
the thirty years following World War II, although there were no 
wars between major powers. Seymour Deitchman in Limited 
War ond Americon Defense Policy (1964) counted over thirty in 
various parts of the world in the 1945-63 period, and there have 
been many more since. The most important of these wars were 
the civil war in China after World War U,^ the Arab- Israeli Wars, 
the Korean War, the long conflict in Indochina involving first 
France and then the United Statest and the revolutionary 
uprising against France in Algeria. But there were also others, 
including civil conflicts in Africa, Asia, and Latin America, and 
brief wars involving India and Pakistan. 

Reserving for the moment consideration of those wars in 
which American forces were involved in Korea and Vietnami 
there is a considerable body of literature on the otherst although 
practically none of it can be called definitive history. The four 
Arab'Israeli wars occured in 1948-49* 1956, 1967* and 1973. AH 
but the first were extremely brief and were waged with 
conventional weapons using traditional Western battlefield 
tactics, The best work on the 1948-49 warin which the |ewish 
state was v\fon is Nathaniel Lorch*s The Edge of the Sword 
(1961)* There are a number on the Suez War of 1956* including 
S.L A, Marshall's Sinoi Victory (1956), A.I* Barker's Suez: The 
Seven Doy Wor (1965), and Paul |ohnson*s The Suez Wor (1957). 
Edgar O'Ballance has written on the first three wars; TheArob- 
Isroeii Wqt, 1948 (1958), The Sinoi Compoign o/ 1956 (1959), and 
The Third Arob-israeli Wot (1972). |. Bowyer Bell s The Long 
Wor: IsToel ond the Arabs since 1946 (1959) also covers the first 
three wars. Michael Howard and Robert Himter deal with the 
1967 warin its overall context in Isroel ond '.he A rob World; The 
Crisis of 1967 (1967)i and the London Tiwes Insight Team has 
provided the best coverage to date of the 1973 conflict in The 
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Yom Kippur War (1974). Chaim Herzog in The War of 
Atonement: October 1973 (1975) offers an Israeli view. 

French defeat in Indochina (covered in connection with the 
American involvement there) was followed by the long ordeal of 
the French Army in Algeria where it was able to defeat armed 
rebellion but never to win a war of national liberation. The 
Algerian Wan following so closely on the defeat in Vietnam^ 
brought home to the French more than to any other nation the 
difficult problems involved in combating revolutionary war. 
And it led to the crisis that etided the Fourth Republic and 
brought General Charles de Gaulle back Into power. De Gaulte 
disappointed the very military figures who had placed him at the 
head of the French government, provoking an army revolt 
against the Fifth Republic he founded. The fighting in Algeria is 
b^st covered in Michael K. Clark*s Algeria in Turmoil (1959), 
and lean Gillespie's Algeria: HebeJIion and Revolution (I960}. 
The vicissitudes of the French Army throughout the period are 
explored in lohn Stewart Ambler*s The French Army in Politics* 
1945't962 (1966)» and the specific crisis arising out of the 
withdrawal from Algeria in Edgar S. Furniss*s D*?GouHeand the 
French Army (1964) and in Orville Menard*s The Army and 
the Fifth RepubJic (1967). 

There are useful works on conflicts where insurgency was not 
always successful. Sir Robert Thompson's Defeating Commu- 
nist Insurgency (1966) is an account of the British success in 
Malaya by a principal director of the counterinsurgency effort. 
An outsider's view is Lucien Pyes Guerrilla Communism in 
Maioya (1956). Uldartco S. Baclagon's Lesffons from the Huh 
Campoign in the Philippines (1960) and Col. N. Valeriano and 
Ll- CoL C. T. R. Bohannan's Co untnr-Guerri II a Operations: The 
Philippine Experience (1962) treat the successful anttguerrilla 
campaign in the Philippines. Richard GotTs Guerrilla Move- 
ments in Latin America (1971) deals with a broad range of con- 
flict in Ihe American subcontinent including some uprisings that 
were not successful as well as the Castro revolution in 
Cuba. lohn Dc St. Torre covers a major civil war in Africa in The 
Brotn*jrs Wa^: Biafra and Nigeria (1972). J. Bowyer Bell attempts 
to dispel the legend of invariable guerrilla success engendered by 
Vietnam and Algeria in The Myth of tho Guerrilla: Revolution- 
ary Theory and M *tpractic*? (1971). Perhaps the mast sophisti- 
cated treatment of guerrilla warfare is Walter Latjueur^s 
Guerrilla: A Historical and Critical Study (1976). 
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The Korean War 

From th' American viewpointi the wars in Korea and Vietnam 
were the major conflicts of the post-1945 period and the best 
examplesof the persistence of limited war in the nu-^learage.The 
US. Army plans five official volumes on the Korean War. of 
which three have been published: fames Schnabel's Policy ond 
Direction; The First Year (1972)i which chro*^'rles the mpjor 
policy decisions ano planning actions in Washi> ,«on and Tokyo 
until the ^tart of truce negotiations in mid-1951; Roy E* 
Appleman's South to the Naictongi North to the YqIu (1961)i a 
detailed account of the first five months of the fighting; and 
Walter G. Hermes's Truce Tent and Fighting Front (1966)* which 
covers the frustrating truce negotiations at Kaesong and 
Panmunjon^ from mid-1951 and the fighting that took place 
during that time, A projected fourth volume will tell of the 
fighting from the Chinese Communist intervention in November 
1950« to the start of truce negotiationsi and a fifth volume will be 
devoted to logistics. The Army has also published three separate 
studies; Maj, Robert K, Sawyer's Militory Advisors in Korea; 
KMAG in Peace and War (1963); Russel A, Gugeler's Combat 
Actions in Korea (revised edilioni 1970]* a series of representa- 
tive small unit actions* and fohn G, Westover's Combat Support 
in Korea (1955). an account of the work of small combat support 
unifs. 

The official U,S, Navy history is in one volume, lames A, 
Field, [r's History of United States Naval Operationsi Korea 
U962)i as is that of the U,S, Air Force* Frank B, FutrelPs The 
United States A/r Force in Korea 1950-1953 (1961), The Marine 
Corps published five volumes: Lynn Montross and Capt, 
Nicholas A, Canzonai The Pusoa Perimeter (1954)i The /nt ^on- 
Seaul Operation (1955)* and The Chosin Reservoir Cam^ gn 
(1957); Major Hubard D, Kuokka and Major Norman W, Hicks. 
The CasJ-Central Front (1962); and Lt, Col Pat Meid and Maj, 
fumes M, Y'.iij^lino* Operations in West Korea (1972), 

Ahiong several good one-volume surveys of the war, David 
Rees's Kr *;a; The Limited War (1964) is the best treatment of 
policy in its relation to military operations. Harry J, Middleton's 
The Compact History of the Korean War (1965) is brief but well 
written and reliable, Robert Leckie's Conflict: The Historyof the 
Korean Wan ]950-53 (1962)i largely combat historyi is up to (he 
author*s usual standards of style and accuracy, T, R, Fehren- 
bach's This Kind of War (1963) focuses in the main on the men 
who fought and depends in large measure on postwar interviews 
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and personal narrju'ves. Glen D. Paige's The Korean De7JSJon 
(1966] is a valuable detailed study of America's week of decision 
in June 1950. 

The memoir literature is important, Including President 
Truman's Years of Trio! ond Hope, previously cited, and 
President Eisenhower's /landate for Chiiiige (1956). The 
Secretary of State during most of the Korean War years, Dean 
Acheson. covers political and diplomatic aspects of the war in 
Present at the Creation (1969). while Douglas MacArthur's 
account is in Reminiscences (1964). The U.S. Army's Chief of 
Staff during the period. }. Lawton Coll'^s, wrote IVar in 
Peocetime (1969), which is less a reflection of General .''oUins's 
personal views and actions than a general history from the 
Washington viewpoint. Matthew B. Ridgway's The Korean War 
(1967) is a similar work from the viewpoint of the Eighth Army 
commander and MacArthur's successor as United Nations 
commander. 

In addition to biographies of MacArthur noted under World 
War II writings, three other works make noteworthy contribu- 
tions to the controversy resulting from his relief. In his usual 
readable style, Trumbu!l Higgins provides a penetrating 
analysis of the conduct of the war in terms of MacArthur's role in 
Korea and the Fail of MocArthur (i960]. Richard H- Rovere and 
Arthur M. Schlesingen [r.'s The General and the President and 
the Future of American Foreign Policy (1951) is less than 
favorable to MacArthur. The most exhaustive and probably the 
most balanced treatment of the controversy is fohn W. Spanier's 
The Truman ^MacArthur Controversy and the Korea War (1959). 

The best educated guesses on the reasoning of the Chinese 
Communists in entering the Korean War are in Allen S. Whit* 
ing's Chine Crosses the Valu (I960]. Although without reliable 
evidence from China itself. Whiting assumes that the Chinese 
leaders carefully calculated th^ risks and arrived at a rational 
decision. Robert R. Simmons in a more recent work. The Strained 
Alliance: Peking, Pyongyangr MoscoWt and the Politics of the 
Korean Civil Wor (1975). approaches the Korean conflict from 
the Communist sidei treating it in rather novel fashion as a civil 
war. not as an eruption of the largei cold war. 

Except for the official histories, battle narratives are few. 
Particularly well done are two by i.. L. A. MarshtiUi The Biver 
air' the Gountlet (1953) which focuses on the 2d Infantry 
Division's fierce fighting against Chinese Communist attack 
across the Congchon Rive.* in November 1950i and Pork Chop 
Hill (1956)i a detailed account of a battle for outposts by the 7th 
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Infantry Division in April 1953, Robert D. Heinh Ir* provides an 
account of the Inchon invasion and capture of Seoul in Victory ot 
High Tide (1968). 

Two differing views of the controversial conduct of Americans 
held captive by the Communists are available. Eugene Kinkaid in 
In Every Wor But One (1959) suggests that almost a third ofthe 
prisoners collaborated actively end that a majority yielded in 
some degree to Communist prestmre* arguing, as the title impliesi 
that American soldiers in Korea behaved quite differently from 
those in other wars. A sociologist, Albert D.BidermanJn amuch 
more careful study* Morch to CoJumny(l963}» effectively refutes 
Kinkaidi concluding that the conduct of American prisoners in 
Korea differed little from that of prisoners of war« American or 
otherwise* in other times and places^ and that brainwashing 
affected them little. 



The War in Vietnam 

Spanning about a score of years, depending upon when one 
chooses to begin counting* the war in Vietnam spawned <i 
plethora of writings, and because of controversy surrounding 
Anieiican involvement* many ofthe works arepolenacal. Yet for 
all th^ abundancet a "ound military history of American 
participation has yet to aPpear, Although at! the services are 
working on official histories (the U.S. Army plans around 
twenty volumes], only one has been published, Edwtn Bickford 
Hooperi Dean C. AUardi and Oscar P, Fitzgerald's The Setting of 
the Stoge to 1959 (1976}, the first volume of The United States 
Navy and the Vietnam Conftirt* 

There have been a number of preliminary monographs. An 
Army publication is fohn A. Cash* fohn Albright, and Alla^ 
Sandstrum*s Seven Firefights in Vietnom (1970)* which 
consists of lively accounts of representative small unit actions. 
The NavV^s History Division published Riverine Worfore: The 
US. Novy^s Operotions on inlond Woters (1968). The Office of 
Air Force History published a comprehensive ar^rount of mam^ 
moth air operations in support ofthe besieged U.S, Marine Corps 
combat base at Khe Sanh: Bernard C, Nalty* Air Power ond the 
Fight for Khe Sonh (1973), The Marine Corps covered the Khe 
Sanh fight in Moyers S- Shores II's The Bottie for Khe Sonh 
(1969)» and also published Francis |. West* fr/s SmoJJ Unit 
Action in Vjotnom^ Summer 1966 (1967), 

The official reports of the two senior American commanders 
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during the early years of major American commitment— U.S. 
Grant Sharp, Commander in Chief. Pacific, and William C. 
Westmoreland Commander, U.S. Military Assistance Com- 
mand. Vietnam— were published in one volume, fleporl on (he 
Wat in Viefnoni (1969). The Department of State from time to 
time published speeches by government officials and special 
reports on various aspects of the war, and printed reports of 
tiearingfi of a number of congres^si^nal committees are alsr 
available. 

Despite some serious limitations, the so-called Pentagon 
Papers constitutes an invaluable source. This is 3 detailed study 
of the in\ olvement in Vietnam from the Washington viewpoint 
prepared in 1967-68 at the direction of Secretary of Defense 
Robert McNamara by a committee of officers and scholars with 
no attempt ai overall assimilation and with minimum coordiJia- 
tion among the writers. Nut intended for publicatiunt the 
narrative is of uneven quality and on occasion reflects the 
persuasion of the authors; but extensive quotations from 
original documents and a «.umber of reproduced documents 
nevertheless make the study an indispensable a id for any serious 
student of the war. 

Following unauthorized disclosure of the study to a niber of 
newspapers^ three "editions" were Dublished. all in 1971. The 
New York Times produced a truncated version known simply as 
The Pentogon Papers, in essence a summaryof the original study 
done by members of the Times staff, who added a heavy layer of 
personal attitude. After entering a copy of the original study in 
the official record of a Senate subcommittee, U.S. Senator Mike 
Gravel arranged publication under the title The Senator Grovel 
Edition— the Penlaj^on Papers; The DefenseDepartmenI Hislo*'y 
of United States Decisionmaking on Vietnam. The third edition 
is an offset reproduction of the origiral typescript study, 
officially released by the Department of Defense under the title 
United St<jteS'Vietnjni Relations. 1945-1967, An occasional 
paragraph or page that was deleted for security reasons from the 
crrirrtal version may be found in the Gravel edition. 

The works of three historians have come to be accepted as 
standard for the early history of Vietnam nnd for the French 
Indochina War of 1945-54: ElUn Hammer^s The Struggle for 
Indcchino (1954)f which focusas on the fa.)ure of the French to 
come ia terms with the rising? nationalism of the Indochinese 
slntes; Bernard B. FalTs Straui Without Joy: Jndochma at War 
(1961) and The Two Viet-NomG: A Political and Military 
Analysis (1967). which explain French failures in the words of a 
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naturalized American v/uo was a former French guerrilla fighten 
and loseph Butt^nger's Viemom; A Politicol History (1968)* The 
last is in effect a distillation of two of the author's somewhat 
wordy earlier worksi A SmoJIer Drog "^n (1958) and Vielnom: A 
Drogon Embottled (two volumes, 1967), but with an added look 
at what Buttiiiger calls "The Americanization of the War/' the 
period following the death of the South Vietnamese leader Ngo 
Dtnh Diem in November 1963 to the beginning of peace talks in 
mid-1968, a period about which the author is critical Another 
excellent study of events leading to the French Indochina War is 
John T. McAiisten Ir/s Vtetnom; The Origins of Revolution 
(1971), and Bernard Fall contributed the definitive account of the 
f aat French battlefield defeat in Hell i/i o Very SmoJl PJoce: The 
Siege of Dien Bien Phu (1967)* 

A scholarly took at an early event, President Eisenhower's 
decision to resist French pressures to intervt ne militarily at Dien 
Bien Phu, is Melvin Gurtov's The First Vietnom Crisis: Chinese 
Communist Sfrofegy ond U.S* Involvement. 1953-1954 {1967)* 
Victor Bator in Vietnam; A Diplomotic Tragedy (1965} focuses 
on the Geneva Accords of 1954 which unintentionally but 
actually created two Vietnams, as do George MoT* Kahin and 
lohn W, Lewis in The United Sfofes in Vietnam (1967)t the latter 
containing valuable documents in an appendix. Also valuable 
for its documents is Marvin E, Gettleman's (ed*) History, 
Documents, ond Opinions oao Mo/or World Crisis (1965), Robert 
Scigliano studied the early problems of the Republic of Vietnam 
in South Vietnom; Notion Under Stress (1963), A fascinating 
sociological look at Vietnamese culture is in Gerald Hickey's 
VilJoge in Vietnam (1964). 

Two diametrically opposite viev/s ^* the American role are 
Frank Trager's Why Vietnom? (1966)* which applauds American 
intervention, and Theodore Draper's Abuse of Power (1967), 
which theorizes that "the escalation of force required an 
escalation of theory" until the United States was no longer 
defending the freedom of South Vietnam but engaging in another 
"war to end all wars, this time 'national liberation' wars/' 

Vhere are five good works on the enemy, Douglas Pike became 
esitablished as an authority in this field with The Viet Cong 
(1966)i Wor. Peace, ond the Viel Cong (1969), and a monograph 
written for the United States Mission in Saigoni The Viet Cong 
Strategy of Terror (1970). Also notewarthy are George Tanham's 
Communist ReuoJulionory Worfare: The Vietminh in Indochina 
(1961) and Communist ReuoJutionary Worfare: From lha 
Vietminh to the Viel Cong (1967). 
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Questions of legality and morality run through much of the 
literature. The student who wishes to delve seriously into the 
matter should turn to two works, {ohn Norton Moore 3 Law and 
the InJochj'no Wor (1972) and Richard A. Falk*s (ed.) The 
Vj'etnom War ond Internotjonol Loiv (three volumes. 1968-72), 
an anthology of varied writings on the subject. Although both 
Professors Falk and Moore are authorities on international law. 
it would be difficult to find two more divergent views on 
American involvement in Vietnam, Falk deeming it illegal, 
Moore arguing its legality. 

Some of the most informative and, in some cases, provocative 
books on the war are by journalists, many of whom worked long 
assignments in Saigon. After close to twenty years' experience in 
Vietnam, Robert Shaplen wrote an astute and objective account 
of the French era and early America t involvement. The Lost 
Hevoiutjon: The U.S. in Vietnom, 1946-1966 (1966). Highly 
critical of early American policy yet in general 8v'.npathetic to 
the American presence is David Halberstam's The Making of a 
Quogmire (1965), which covers the period immediately preced- 
ing Diem's death, a period for which Halberstam shared a 
PuUizer Prize for reporting. In a later work, The Best and the 
Brightest (1972), Halberstam can find little right with the 
American role. Through . ' \ sometimes severe portraits of 
Presidents Kennedy and lohnson and their aides and through 
dialogue that is more inferred than actual, he tells the story of 
growing American involvement from the Washington viewpoint 
generally up to mid-1965 and the decision to commit U.S- combat 
troops. A well-written book is Frances Fitzgerald's Fire in the 
Lake (1972). Ms. Fitzgerald provides a detailed description of 
Vietnamese culture but strays outside hor field when she 
analyzes military strategy and tactics. 

A number of journalists have dealt with specific events. 
Among several who visited Hanoi* Harrison Salisbury reported 
on the effect of American bombing in Behind tho Lines— Hanoi 
(1967). Jonathan Schell In The VHIageof B(?n Sue turned a critical 
eye on the evacuation of resivients of a Communist^dominated 
village and the razing of their homes. Seymour M. Hersh dealt 
with American atrocities in My Loi 4 (1970), but Richard 
Hammer told the story better in One Morning in the Wor (1970). 

One of the better books by a jourt. "si and the only 
authoritative account of the enemy*s violen. Tet offensive of 
1966 is Don Oberdcrfers Tet.' (1971). Oberdorfer is sometimes 
critical of the methods of some of his colleagues in press and 
television. The de^nitive work on the reaction of the news media 
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to the Tot offensive is Peter Braestrup's Big Story; How the 
Americon Press and TeJevision Reported and interpreted the 
Crisis of Tet 3968 in Vietnam end Washington {1976). Braestrup 
also is sharply critical. Herbert Y.Schandler focused on the Tet 
offensive in The Unmaking of a President: Lyndon Johnson and 
Vietnam (1976) but from the viewpoint of decision makers in 
Washington, 

The war spawned a series of hybrid memoir-histories written* 
for the most part, by men who served for varying periods at the 
second or third echelon of government. The most notable is Walt 
W. Rostow's The Diffusion of Power {1972). Under President 
Kennedy* Rostow was chairman ot the State Department's 
Policy Planning Council: and under President Johnson, first a 
deputy to the President's special assistant for national security 
affairs and later the special assistant. One of the main architects 
of Iohnson*s Vietnam policy. Rostow defends jt vigorously. 

In To Move a Nation a former Assistant Secretary of State for 
Far Eastern Affairs, Roger Hilsman. deals only partly with Viet- 
nam, but the work is important as a sober* straightforward ac- 
count of the decision making process during the brief Kennedy 
era* incluv.>ng the decisio'. to give tacit support to a coup to 
overthrow President Die^i, Similarly useful is a study by one 
who held various speciai assignments with the State Depart- 
ment and the White House, including attendance at a number of 
international conference^ Q.^aling with Indochina. Chester L. 
Cooper's The Lost Crasadu; An(:?nca in Vietnam (1970). 

Several other works are more in the true memoir tradition 
President fohnson's The Vantage Point (1971) contrilns ahost of 
information but is less candid that one might have hoped for: the 
frontier liavor of the president fails to emerge. More satisfying is 
the memoir of a former U-S- Army Chief of Staff, Maxwell D- 
Taylor, U.S. Ambassador to Saigon at the time of President 
fohnson's decision to commit American combat troops. In 
Sivords and Pioivshares (1972) he takes issue with the strategy 
of "graduated response/' noting that it predictably assured "a 
prolonged war which gave tinie not only for mort men to lose 
their lives but also for the national patience to wear thin, the 
antiwar movement to gain momentum and hostile propaganda to 
make inroads a^ home and abroad/' 

The American military commandei in Saigon during 1964-68, 
General William C. Westmoreland, wrote A tJoidi^r Reporls 
(19761. in which he defendii his fighting a "large-unit" war 
because large North Vietnamese units could net be ignored. His 
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strategy of attrition, he writes, was the only strategy opentohin. 
in view of the restrictions imposed by politiccil authorities in 
Washington. Written after the South Vietnamese defeat, the 
memoir contains one of the few authoritative accounts yet 
published of the final collapse. 

For tactical studies the reader must depend almost entirely on 
the workhorse of battlefield historians. S.L.A. Marshall. His 
first and most comprehensive work on Vietnam. Battles in the 
Monsoon (1967). provides detailed accounts of a number of 
engagements in the Central Highlands during the summer of 
1966. An intriguing work is Francis I. West. Ir.'s The VilJoge 
(1972). the story of the efforts over seventeen months of a U.S. 
Marine Corps combined action platoon, composed of marines 
and South Vietnamese militia, to defend a village and win the 
confidence of the villagers. West's is a human story, told without 
ideological filter, of the actions and motivations of men at war. 
Marine Col. William R. Corson's The Betrayal (1968). generally 
highly critical of the American effort in Vietnam, found a ray of 
hope in the methods of these combined action platoons. In A 
Humor of War (1977). a firsthand account of the experiences of a 
Marine Corps plat.;on leader. Philip Caputo provides a searing 
indictment of the brutalizing effect of the war on the men who 
fought it. Two works of fiction that provide insight into tactical 
methods are fosiah Bunting's The Lionheads (1972) and William 
Turner Huggett's Body CounI (1973). 

Robin Moore's The Green Berets (1966) is nominally fiction, 
but it is based in large measure on fact, the story of the U.S. 
Army's Special Forces in their early days in South Vietnam. The 
incredibly harsh ordeal of those Americans who were prisoners 
of war of the North Vietnamese is told in Stephen A. Rowan's 
They WouJdn'l Lei Us Die: The Prisoners of War Teli Their Slory 
(1974). 



Military Sociology and the Socia] 
Impact of the Military 

The new and important place of the militarj/ establishment in 
American government and society after 1946 generated both 
analysis and criticism. Critics charged that the United States 
was becoming a militaristic state dominated by a power elite 
with vested interests in the perpetuation of cold war and its 
attendant arms race. While the wave of criticism of tke military 
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establtshment and of the military industrial complex that 
supported it reached its height during the Vietnam War, it had 
antecedents. Thcf spiritual godfather of the critics was the 
sociologist Wright Mills* whose Power Elite (1956) and The 
Causes of World War llj (1958) painted a picture of an 
"establishment*' of capitalists and military men who together 
ruled the country. Other works of this genre include Fred 
Cook's The Warfare State (1962)^ Ralph E Lapp's The Weopon.9 
Culture (1968) and Arms Beyond Doubt (1970)* Noam Chom- 
sky's American Power and the New Mondorins (1969)* and 
Richard ]. Barnet's The Economy of Death (1970). The economist 
Seymour Melman's Pentogon Capitalism: The Political Economy 
of IVar (1970) holds a special place in the critical literature in that 
Melman directs his main fire at the "overkill" capacity of the 
American nuclear weapons arsenal. 

Although some of the critics generated more heat than light, 
they outproduced explicit defenders of the military establish- 
ment by a considerable margin. John Stanley Daumgartner, 
however, does undertake the defense ofMiUs's power elite inThe 
Lonely IVarriors: Case for the Military-Industrial CoBiplex 
(1970)* Various books of essays and readings— Herbert L Schil- 
ler arfa loseph D. Phillips's (eds.) Readings in (he Military 
Industrial Complex (1970), Sam Sarkesian's (ed) The Military 
Industriol Complex: A Reassessment (1972), Carroll W. Pursell, 
Ir/s (ed.) The Military Industrial Complex (1972)* and Steven 
Rosen's Testing the Theory of the Military Industriol Complex 
(1973}— ^attempt to present balanced assessments. And Adam 
Yarmolinsky, a civilian Dafense Department official in the 
Kennedy years, analyzes the whole problem of the military's 
place after World War II in The Military Establishment: Its 
Impact on Americon Society (1971). 

Among the works on the sociology of the military profession 
itself (a relatively new field of investigation) Morris fanowitz's 
The Professional Soldier (1960) holds a special place as an 
analysis of the career military officer in the period since 1945. 
Charles C. Moskos, Ir. has attempted to do something of the same 
thing forthe ordinary soldierinTheAmerican Enlisted Man: The 
Ranlt and File in Todoy's Military (1970). Maureen Mylander's 
The Generals (1974) and Ward Just's Military Men (1970) are 
both iconoclastic and popular in tone but not without a measure 
of realism. 

The status of blacks in the armed forces underwent momen- 
tous change in the postwar era. Jack D. Foner's Blaclcs ond the 
Military in American History (1974) accurately though briefly 
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summarizes Ihcse changes. R'^hard M- D^lfiume^s Descgrcgo- 
tjon of the U.S. Armud Force^ ^1969) is a more comprehensive 
account that emphasizes Ihe role of the civilians, particularly in 
the Truman adminislralioup in promoting racial equality in the 
military services. An official Department of Defense volume. 
The Integration of the Armed Forces by Morris MacGrcgor of the 
U*S* Army Center of Military History, focuses on the services 
themselves, analyzing in considerable detail the oflen conflict* 
mg influences of the civil rights movement and military tradition 
on Iheir evolving racial policies. 
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Chapter 11 



A Century of Army 
Historical Work 

Coh John E. )e«<up» Jr. 
and Roberl Coakley 

Although the historical organization and work of the 
Army today are largely an outgrowth of World War II, the 
beginnings go back more than a century. On 26 January 1864» 
Senator Henry Wilson of Massachusetts introduced a resolution 
in Congress ''to provide for the printing of the official reports of 
the armies of the United States/* The ultimate result was the 128 
volumes of The War of the Rebellion: A Compilation of the 
Official Records of the Union and Confederate Armies; the first 
volume appeared in 1878 and the last in 1901* This documentary 
history, so useful to Civil War scholars today, was published 
under War Department auspices at ^ cost calculated to be 
$3,158,514.67. But it was not the first of the department's 
historical publications. Between 1870 and 1889 The Surgeon 
General had published six oversize volumes. The Medical and 
Surgical History of the War of the ilebellion, providing a wealth 
of medical and historical data for later generations end 
establishing a tradition the Medical Department was to follow in 
future wars. 

In its later stages, the project of editing and publishing the 
Oivil War records fell under the aegis of The Adjutant General, 
whose office also undertook to collect and publish records of the 
American Revolution. This tatter effort lapsed without produc-^ 
tive issue in 1915 when appropriated funds ran out. The 
beginnings of Army historical work of a more sophisticated 
character grew out of establishment of the General Staff Corps in 
1903; buried intheorderestablishingit was a clause chai^ging the 
corps with '*the preparation of . . . technical histories of military 
operations of the United Stales" (General Order 120^ War 
Department, 14 August 1903). No general-staff historical section 
like that existing in most European countries at the time emerged 
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until March 19I8, however, when in the midst of World War 1 a 
Historical Branch was organized in the War Plans Division. 
Historical offices were also established iif General Pershing's 
headquarters and in the Services of Supply in France. The 
impulse behind this historical activity was initially the belief 
that the War Department should prepare a multivolume history 
of American participation in the war that, as Chief of Staff Task^ 
er H, Bliss put it, "would record the things that were well done, 
for future imitation [and] . . . the errors as shown by experience, 
for future avoidance."* 

These hopes were not realized. Rapid and almost complete 
demobilization in the summer of 1919 forced reduction in Army 
headquarters offices, including the Historical Branch; and most 
of the civilian professional historians who had joined it, in and 
out of uniform, were lost. Then Secretary of War Newton D. 
Baker decided it would be wrong to tr>' to produce a scholarly 
narrative history. Such a history, ^vrote Baker, "would be 
incomplete unless it undertook to discuss economic, political, 
and diplomatic questions, and the discussions of such questions 
by military men would be controversial . . . and indiscreet for 
treatment by the War Department.'* Thus, hen-led, "the work of 
the Historical Section should ... be limited to the collection, 
indexing, and preservation of records and the preparation of 
such monographs as are purely military in character.*'^ 

This dictum was to govern and restrict the scope of Army 
historical activity in the interwar years* with the result that 
there was no comprehensive organized body of materials 
available on experience in Worid War I for use by American 
planners at the outbreak of World War 11 except in one 
specialized area. Following the precedent established after the 
Civil War, The Surgeon General sponsored the preparation 
within his department of a clinical and administrative history of 
medical experience in World War 1, published during the 1920s.^ 

A central Arrrv historical section did survive, and in 1921 it 
was attached to the Army War College. There a reduced staff 
collected World War I records for eventual publication, prepared 
and published a complete Army order of battle for World War I,^ 
provided extensive reference services to other elements of the 
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Army and to the publir and in 1924 acquired the function of 
determining the official lineages and battle honors of Army 
units. For a decade after the war a writing program consisting of 
monographs on "purely military" subjects persisted* but it 
finally collapsed in 1929 in the face of opposition by The 
Adjutant General to members of the Army writing any sort of 
history on World War I. 

The work of the Historical Section nonetheless did result in 
some publications. As chief of staff. General Pershing had 
established a policy that encouraged writing military history for 
outside publication* and some of the outstanding soldier- 
historians who served in this office between the wars— notably 
Oliver Spaulding> john W. Wright, and Hoffman Nickerson— 
produced some excellent scholarly studies on the more remote 
past. And between 1927 and 1933 a small Battlefields Sub- 
Section conducted numerous studies of American battlefields, 
four of which {on battles of the American Revolution) were 
published as congressional documents. But this function of 
studying battlefields for purposes of historical preser\ ationwas 
transferred to the National Park Service in 1933. 

With the outbreak of World War II> the Army War College 
Historical Section became heavily engaged in preparing histori- 
cal background studies to support current general staff work. 
But it continued to devote its main effort to editing World War I 
records and performing general reference work including 
keeping a World War 11 chronology. When the World War I 
documents were finally published in 1946.^ they were restricted 
to the American Expeditionary Forces (no War Department 
documents] and represented a far less ambitious venture than 
did the Officio] i?ecords of the Rebellion. By thct time the War 
College Historical Section had been absorbed by anew historical 
office specifically designed to write amultivolumehistory of the 
Army's role in World War II comparable in concept to that 
originally contemplated for World War I. 

The Historical Program During World War II 

The strongest impetus for the World War II historical program 
came from President Roosevelti who on4 March 1942 directed all 
executive departments and agencies to arrange for preserving 
records and for relating their administrative experience during 
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the war.^ A second impulse came from with in the Army when the 
staff recognized the need for recording operational as well as 
administrative experience. The result was that in the technical 
services, the major zone of interior commands, and overseas 
theaters historical sections were established to collect materials 
and write preliminary monographs on the activities of their 
particular staff or comm&nd agencies. And in August 1943 the 
War Department established a new historical branch in the 
Military Intelligence Division (G-2} of the General Staff to give 
direction and purpose to the Army's World War II historical 
effort. 

The decision to establish a new central historical of^ce 
stemmed from the conviction of both civilian and military 
leaders that the Army should eventually prepare a comprehen- 
sive narrative history of its experience in the war and from a 
belief that the existing War College Historical Section was not 
equipped for sunh a task. Rejecting the position of Newton D. 
Baker after World War I, Assistant Secretary of War John [. 
McCloy was the moving force behind the decision to create the 
new section; and Lt. Col. John M. Kemper* a thirty-year-old West 
Point graduate with a master's degree in history* became its 
principal organizer and first head. At Kemper's suggestion* 
McCloy appointed a planning committee of three civilian and 
three military members to assist G-2 in forming the new 
organization. The committee was headed by fames Phinney 
Baxter* president of Williams College, then serving as deputy 
director of the Office of Strategic Services* and its other 
members were eminent historians. 

As a result of the committee's work* the Historical Branch, G- 
2, becameresponsibleforall Army historical work on World War 
II* including determining the functions of the War College 
Historical Section and final approval and editing of all historical 
manuscrpts prepared for publication by Army agencies. While 
headed by a military chief, the professional supervision of the 
historical work was assigned to a civilian chief historian* a post 
assumed by Dr. Walter Livingston Wright* former president of 
Roberts College. The planning committee was continued as a 
War Department Historical Advisory Comntittee. 

The first assignment for the Historical Branch was a series of 
studies on specific military operations; General Marshall 
wanted them for circulation within the Army and particularly 
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for distribution to soldiers who had been wounded in the actions 
described. This assignment was one of the factors producing 
closer links between the Historical Branch and the overseas 
theaters* Historical teams went overseas to do most of the 
preliminary rf^search and writing; they returned their drafts to 
Washington for editing and publication [see Chapter 13). 
Bet3veen 1943 and 1947 the branch published fourteen studies in 
the Armed Forces in Action series^ In addition to these 
publicationst the wartime historical work resulted in a large 
collection of unpublished manuscnpts that came to rest in the 
Historical Branch the wartime commands, both at home and 
overseas, were dissolved or drastically reduced in the great 
postwar demobilization. 



The U*S. Army in World War II Series' 

The Historical Branch began to plan a comprehensive history 
of the Army's role in World War II while still a part of G-2. But 
since its officers and historians realized that there was no real 
affinity between intelligence and history functions, they and the 
advisory committee recommended and Assistant Secretary 
McCloy backed a reorganization of November 1945: The branch 
became ihe Historical Division, War Department Special Stafft 
with MaJ. Gen. Edwin F- Harding at its head; the following year it 
absorbed the staff and functions of the Army War College 
Historical Section. Only three months after establishment of the 
Historical Division, the Chief of Staff and Secretary of War 
approved its plan for a narrative history of a hundred or more 
volumes in a series tobedesignatedTheU.S. Army in World War 



Th(^ volumes were to be assigned to the War Department, the 
major wartime zone of interior commands (Army Air Forces* 
Army Grounc Forces* and Army Service Forces)* the technical 
services* and the overseas theaters. Special studies would 
examine other subjects. The plan underwent many changes in 
numbers and titles of volumes in the years following* but the 
basic divisions remained intact. With the separation of the Air 
Force from the Army in 1947, however* the seven-volume U.S. 
Army Air Forces in World War II became an independent series. 

Preparation of the official Army series absorbed almost all the 
energies of the new Historical Division for some years after its 
foundation. Eiirly in 1946 Dr. Kent Roberts Greenfieltlt former 
headof the history department at {ohns Hopk.'ns University and 
wartime chief of the Historical Section at Army Ground Forces* 
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succeeded Dr. Wright as chief historian and general editor of the 
series^ He served in that post until 1958 and saw much of the 
series through to completion. A series of able general officers 
who served as military heads of the oi^ganization and colonels 
who manned its executive levels provided the military leader- 
ship in what Dr. Greenfield described as "a happy marriage of 
the military and historical professions.'* A second feature of the 
happy marriage was the advisory committee, reconstituted in 
1947 with representatives from the higher Army schools and 
more civilian academic members. By and large, the Historical 
Division recruited the civilian professional staff for the World 
War II series from historians who had served in uniform in the 
various wartime historical sections at home and abroad. 

It was also established that the volumes should be accurate 
and objective, conforming to the best traditions of historical 
scholarship, and that authors should have access to all pertinent 
Army records. "The history of the Army in World War II now in 
preparation." directed General Eisenhower in 1947. '*must, 
without reservation, tell the complete story of the Army*s 
participation, fully documented with references to the records 
used/' He charged all members of the Army staff with 
facilitating historians* access to the necessary records and 
stressed that the directive was "to be interpreted in the most 
liberal sense without reservations as to whether or not the 
evidence of history places the Army in a favorable light."^ 

In the combat volumes historians could include the enemy side 
of the story. Unconditional surrender meant the wholesale 
capture of enemy records and testimony from many of the most 
important enemy officers. Captured German and Japanese 
military records were brought to Washington. Under an 
interrogation and writing program in the European theater. 
German officers produced some 2^500 manuscripts. And a large 
group of Japanese Army and Navy officers prepared a compre- 
hensive series of monographs on Japanese plans and operations, 
about 180 of which were translated and distributed for Army 
use. Within the Historical Division a foreign studies section took 
shape to prepare the enemy side of the story for use by authors of 
the U.S. Army in World War 11 series. 

The anticipation had been that much of the research and 
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writing for the series would be done in the commands and 
technical services* with the final editing and publication handled 
by the Historical Division. Indeed* the series was launched in 
1946-47 with the publication of two Army Ground forces 
volumes that were basically products of wartime monograph 
work in that command. Except for the Army Air Forces^ 
however^ most of the other commands disappeared so rapidly 
that the work devolved on the Historical Division. Only the 
seven technical services remained responsible for preparing 
their own volumes (each was eventually assigned three or four). 
And the Historical Section of the Medical Corps, the largest of all 
the technical service historical organizationSi soon had plans to 
publish independently its own multivolume series of clinical 
histories in additionto the administrative volumes it proposed to 
contribute to The U.S. Army in World War II. Apart from these 
clinical volumes* the Historical Division retained responsibility 
for review* editing* and publication of the technical service 
histories* and its chief was given supervisory authority over all 
technical service historical activity. 

In mid-1947* with the series hardly under way* raduced 
appropriations threatened the staffs of both the Historical 
Division and the historical units of the technical services. 
Largely as a result of the urging of Col. Allen F. Clark* thei 
ijxecutive of the Historical Division* the Secretary of War created 
a War Department Historical Fund— $4 million in nonappro-^ 
priated funds* part of the undistributed post exchange profits of 
World War II— to finance the writing and publication of the 
World War II series. It was estimated that the series could be 
completed in five years* and most of the people working on it 
were assured employment forthat length of time. Although most 
of the technical services managed to continue their work without 
reliance on the fund» the Historical Division had to takeover the 
Transportation Corps and Signal Corps programs^and for a time 
it a'?o carried the historian of the Ordnance Corps on its fund 
roster* 

The assumption by the Historical Division of most of the 
responsibility for writing as well as editing and publishing the 
series produced a new and different requirement for editors. 
Initially historians had been employed as editors in the belief 
that much of the writing would be done in other agencies. With 
the system changed, historians editing (and criticizing) the work 
of other historians led to frequent clashes. The solution was to 
create a separate professional editorial staff, largely recruited 
from publishing companies. 
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Large though U seemed at the timet the War Department 
Historical Fund financed only part of the World War II histories. 
The series took much longer to prepare and publish th^n was 
originally forecast. The fund was seriously depleted by 1954. 
while work on the series continued to absorb an important, 
though diminishpig. share of the Army's historicaleffort into the 
1970s* By 1977 seme seventy-three volumes of the seventy*nine 
finally scheduled had been published and the rest were 
approaching completion. The U.S. Army in World War 11 series 
stands today as the greatest single endeavor in Army historical 
work. 



Other Historical Activities 

In 1950 the Historical Divisioni War Department Special Stafft 
was redesignated the Office. Chief of Military Hisloryt and was 
known as OCMH for the next two dozen years. In January 1956 
OCMH was placed under the Army's Deputy Chief of Staff for 
Operationsi for administration and general policy supervision. 
Neither of the changes had any fundamental effect on the work of 
the agency. But it did receive other tasks besides the World War 
II histories as that war receded into the background. 

Inl946 the Historical Division had inherited generUreferencei 
staff supporti and lineages and honors functions from the old 
War College section. In 1949 it also became responsible for 
historical properties* mainly general administration of a 
collection of American soldier art of World War 11 and captured 
German and Japanese paintings; this responsibility later 
broadened to include some supervision of Army museums and 
their collections. (See chapters 14 and 15.} In 1951 OCMH 
assumed the task of compiling and publishing a series on the 
background and battle honors of individual units. The first 
volume^ on infantry regimentsandbattalions* appeared in 1953.^ 
The project was later enlarged and redesignated the Army 
Lineage Series* a major activity of OCMH (see Chapter 16]. 

In I949t to meet a staff need, an Applied Studies Division was 
established to prepare and coordinate Army historical studies 
apart from the main World War 11 series. Under the direction of 
retired Brig. Gen. Paul M. Robinettei this division absorbed the 
foreign studies activities and produced special monographs on 
German operations, eventu illy published in some twenty 
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Department of the Army pamphlets. The division wrote other 
historical studies (also published as pamphlets) covering 
mobilization^ demobilization, replacements^ and utilization of 
prisoners of war in the United States, as well a Guide to the 
Writing of Americon MiJilory History* As an outgrowth of the 
studies of German Army operations* OCMH planned seven 
volumes on the German campaign in Russi , to be published in a 
format similar to the U.S, Army in World War II series* 

Despite the general liquidation of command and staff 
historical activities outside Washington after World War IL 
Army historical sections did remain in the two major overseas 
theaters— Europe and the Far East-^and In the Army Ground 
Forces command* The two overseas sections worked on the 
foreign studies* on monographs and annual reports on the 
occupation of Germany and fapaut and* in the case of General 
MacArthur'scommandt on a separate history of operations in the 
Southwest Pacific during World War IL The ground forces 
historians also produced monogr?phs just after the wan but by 
1950 that command had given way to a new agency. Army Field 
Forces* with a one-man historical staff* Although the Chief of 
Military History was charged with coordinating and supervis- 
ing historical activities of all Army units* majoi commands^ and 
theaters* this supervision was lightly exercised and hardly 
existed at all in the Far East* 



The Korean War and After 

While the main emphasis in OCMH continued to be on the 
uncompleted World War II historiest the KoreanWar required a 
program similar to that of World War II for current coverage* As 
was the case earlier* impetus for preparing Korean War histories 
came from the president and from within the military establish- 
ment* In a directive reminiscent of President Roosevelt's in 
World War 11* President Truman ordered departments and 
agencies to prepare administrative histories of their activities 
"in the present emergency."^ And again the Army felt the need for 
operational history* The Army's responsibility actually ex- 
tended beyond its own activities; the joint Chiefs of Staff had 
ordered it to prepare a history of the joint command in the Far 
East during the Korean War. 
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The Army sent military historical teams to the theater* and 
material was coUected and monographs written at both Eighth 
Army and Far East Command levels {see Chapter 13). OCMH 
prepared two narrative-pictorial histories of the war and two 
studies of small unit actions in combat and combat support and 
planned a new n'.ne-volume series* similar to that of World War 
lit tentatively entitled The U.S. Army in the Conflict With the 
Communist Powers. Five volumes in this series were to be 
devoted to the Korean Waritsetfi four more to the cold war in 
general The latter four volumes were considered to be. 
fundamentally^ a response to President Truman's directive. Each 
of the technical services also planned a volume covering its cold 
war activities. 

Most of the Army's regular st9*'f historians continued their 
work on World War II. To cover th« I^orean War» reserve officers 
with historical training were called to active duty and other 
officers learned by doing. Most returned to civilian jobs or other 
military duties once the war was oven but a few joined OCMHt 
first as officers and some later as civilians. 

The new series was added to the Army's historical program at 
a time of decreasing personnel and increasing demands. With the 
War Department Historical Fund nearing exhaust ioni OCMH felt 
from a peak of 251 officers and civilians in mid-1951 to 122 in 
mid-1954. After President Eisenhower endorsed the Army's 
historical work in 1954t appropriated funds were made available 
to transfer many* but not alh fund employees to the civil service. 
But the 1950s was a time of belt tightening throughout the Armyi 
and the attrition in OCMH continued: by mid-1961 there were 
only seventy-seven employees. The command historical sections 
in both Europe and the Pacific were also reduced. Only the 
technical service sections were able, for the most part, to hold 
their own. 

Meanwhile! new tasks proliferated. The Korean War under- 
lined the need for continuously collc':ting sources and recording 
contemporary Army history in a crisis that threatened to go on 
indefinitely. The experience of World War II and Korea had 
proved the value of collecting documentsi gathering oral 
testimony* and writing preliminary accounts while events were 
still vivid in the memories of participants. As the cold war went 
oni coverage of current Army history seemed in order as a 
continuing function! despite meager resources. OCMH had 
started a historical reporting system during the Korean War 
Army staff sections in Washington and Army field forces were 
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required to produce annual summaries oi major events and 
problems* This program continued in the years following and 
became the major vehicle for covering the current history of 
Department of the Army headquarters staff sections, including 
the technical services, and of the Continental Army Command 
created in 1956* The two major overseas commands* in Europe 
and the Pacific^ submitted annual reports under a different 
system* Some of the technical services* as well as the European 
commands also conducted monograph programs on current 
topics. The current history program grew haphazardly with 
little supervision and limited monitoring by OCMH; current 
history work in that office generally concentrated on the Korean 
War* 

The Army staff and schools also increased their demands on 
OCMH and other historical offices for information and studies 
prepared on short notice— for what may loosely be termed staff 
support* The loss of the Applied Studies Division in the general 
cutback threw much of this burden on authors responsible for 
volumes on World War II and Korea. The reorganization of Army 
combat units under the Combat Arms Regimental System placed 
a heavy additional load on those working on lineages and honors 
volumes; historical properties work created even greater 
demands as responsibilities broadened to include Army muse- 
ums; and qu ;ries from botn officials and the public absorbed the 
best efforts of a small General Reference Section. A project of 
particular note assigned to OCMH in 1955 was the preparation 
and periodic revision of an American military history text to be 
used in the senior ROTC course* The first text. ROTCM 145-20. 
American Military History 3607-1955, a cooperative endeavor 
that occupied the best talent in OCMH for some monthsi was 
published in 1956. with a revision in 1959. 

All of these demands on a shrinking staff played an important 
part in delaying completion of volumes in the various OCMH 
scries. A committee reevaluated and reduced pubEications 
requirements in ^ ^^0. Anew program set the limits of the U.S. 
Army in World Wv series at seventy-nine volumes, retained a 
five- volume U.S. A my in the Korean War series, eliminated the 
other volumes in the proposed U.S. Army in Conflict With the 
Communis* Powers series entirely, and cut the proposed seven 
volumes on the German campaign in Russia to three. An Army 
Historical Series was created to accommodate volumes that 
might be produced outside the World War U and Korean War 
seriesi including the foreign studies volumes. 
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The Reorgonizalion of 19G2-G3 

In a fundamental reorganization of 1962-63* the headquarters 
of five of the seven technical services were aboLishcdt an Army 
Materiel Command created to absorb most of their functions* 
and the responsibilities of the Continental Army Command 
redefined and divided with a new Combat Developments 
Command. Accompanying the larger reorganization, and partly 
in response to itt the Army's historical program was reorganized 
and revitalized. On the basis of a detailed review of the existing 
system and structure, the Chief of Staff directed the Chief of 
Military History to coordinate and supervise the whole Army 
historical effort- A nev/ Army regulation on historical activities 
(AR 870-5) brought together a host of separate directives* 
standardized the system for preparing and using military 
history throughout the Army.andestablished programs for both 
long-range and annual historical work. Under the new regula- 
tiont all major commands were to prepare annual historical 
reports and undertake historical studies on current activities. 
And the regulation established much closer control by the Chief 
of Military History over historical properties held throughout 
the Army, Active OCMH super vision over Army museums dates 
from 1962, 

OCMH took on most of the book writing functions and a few of 
the historians of the five discontinued technical service head* 
quarters* only the Surgeon General and the Chief of Engineers 
kept separate historical offices^ and one of the remaining 
engineer volumes on World War II was transferred to OCMH, 
Many of the technical service historians and current history 
functions went to the Army Materiel Command and its 
subordir^ate components. The new Combat Developments Com* 
mand tivquired a historical staff* and the section at Continental 
Army Command was considerably strengthened. New Army 
history offices were established in the Army Air Defense Com- 
mand, in U,S, Army, Alaska^ headquarters; and in what became 
the Southern Command in Panama, The result of these 
redistributions was a much better balanced historical coverage 
of the Army and a new emphasis on current historical work, 

Tliroughout the 1960s and early 1970s OCMH continued to 
give first priority to preparing books for publication, including 
the World War IL Korean War» and Army Historical series. By 
1976* three of the proposed five Korea volumes had appeared and 
one more was well on the wav, A revised and much Improved 
ROTC textt American MiJitary History^ edited by Maurice 
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Matlofft was published in the Army Historical series in 1969* 
with a partial revision in 1973* Other books in this series covered 
Army logistics from the Revolution through theKorean Wanthe 
Geirtnan-Russian wan and the American military occupation of 
Germany. OCMH also assumed responsibility for a pioneer 
volume in a proposed Defense Studies series, a work on 
integration in att the armed services. And an examination of 
Army organization from the founding of the General Staff in 
1903 to the reorganization of 1963 inaugurated a new Special 
Studies seriest designed to accommodate more detailed, mono- 
graphic works. 

Both in OCMH and throughout the Army* nevertheless, 
historians devoted much more time to recent events and to staff 
support. OCMH established its own current monograph pro- 
gram, and its historians prepared studies of the Army's role in 
such events as the Berlin crisis of I961-*62t the Cuban missile 
crisis* and the civil disturbance at Oxford, Mississippi, in 1963. 
Demands forspecial work on short notice reached new heights as 
the Army staff turned to OCMH for background studies on 
matters of current interest, ranging from the Army's experience 
with the Civilian Conservation Corps of the 1930s to deployment 
procedures in World War II and Korea. 

As an added aspect of current history workt in 1963 OCMH 
also began preparing the Secretary of the Army's annual report. 
Secretary of War John C- Calhoun had signed the first one in 
1822. Since 1949* however* it had formed part of the Secretary of 
Defense's annual report. Although this practice was discon- 
tinued in 1972tthe document hadbeena valuable source of basic, 
unclassified information* and the Army decided to continue with 
a somewhat similar compilation, the annual Department of the 
Army HtstoricaJ Summory. 



Later Changes, MHl and CMH 

Despite some changesi the bdsic lines established in 1962^63 
have governed Army historical activities since that time. On 12 
lune 1967 the U.S. Army Military History Research Collection 
was established at Carlisle Barracks, Pennsylvania* as part of 
the Army War College. In 1970 it became a Class H installation 
under OCMH, and in 1977 the name was changed to the U.S. 
Army Military History Institute (MHI). This was something 
new in the Army historical establishment, an institution devoted 
to preserving materials related to the military history of the 
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United States and making them available to both military and 
civilian researchers (see Chapter 12]. 

Then in 1973i in another general reorganization! the Office, 
Chief of Military Historyi was converted from a special staff 
agency into a field operating agency under the new name of the 
U.S. Army Center of Military History (CMH). Its commander 
retained the title of Chief of Military History, howeven and as 
such continued to exercise staff responsibilities for military 
history. The research collection became an integral part of the 
new center though still located at the Army War College. The 
Deputy Chief of Staff for Operations retained staff supervision 
overthecenteriand its mission and functions remained the same. 
The main change was that CMH acquired control over its own 
budget. 

In a broader reorganization of the Army in 1973- 74» Continen- 
tal Army Command and Combat Developments Command were 
abolished and replaced by a Training and Doctrine Command 
and Forces Commandi with a realignment of functions. A Health 
Services Command* which absorbed some of the operating 
functions of the Surgeon General's offfcei was created at the 
same time. Historical staffs and responsibilities were realigned 
to go along with these new commands. Further reorganizations 
in 1974 abolished Army component commands in the Pactfici 
Alaska* and the Caribbean, and the Army Air Defense 
Command in the United States. The jurisdiction of Forces 
Command was extended into some of these areas; but in the 
Pacifici for instance, field historical coverage devolved on such 
formerly subordinate organizations as the Eighth Army in Korea 
and U.S. Armyi Japan. Alt the major commands* including the 
Health Services Command* nevertheless* established historical 
sections that, at the very least, produced annual historical 
reviews. The Corps of Engineers also retained a seoarate 
historical section devoted mainly to the corps' civil projectsi 
while coverage of its military activities was transferred to the 
Center of Military History. Then in mid^1975 the last of the old 
technical service historical offices* the one with the longest 
tradition, lost its independence when the Medical Department 
Historical Unit was transferred from the Surgeon General to the 
Center of Military History and became the Medical History 
Division of that agency. 

The Program for the War in Vietnam 
Writing on Vietnam began in OCMH in 1962* as part of the 
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current history program^ with a special study reviewing the 
Army's activities in that area since 1954. When the Office* 
Secretary of Defense* called for a more detailed account by each 
service and by the fotnt Chiefs of Staff of their activities in 
connection with Vietnam^ OCMH prepared a long classified 
monograph on the Army*s involvement through the end of 1963. 
Later OC^H extended this monograph to record events through 
June 1965* and the historical office of U.S. Army* Pacific* 
increased in size for this specific purpose, didlikewise. In Saigon 
a^Military Assistance Command* Vietnam (MACV), historical 
office was set up in 1964 to cover joint military activities in the 
area. 

In July 1965 President Johnson announced plans for deploying 
large numbers of troops to Vietnam andfor expanding the Army; 
at the same time General William C. Westmoreland* MACV 
commander, announced the establishment of a separate U.S. 
Army* Vietnam, headquarters. Army historical activity soon 
quickened as Chief of Staff General Harold K. Johnson directed 
that the war receive coverage of the same quality as World War 
II* In OCMH Gi Special historical staff devoted to the war in 
Vietnam took shape. As part of an Army*wide monograph 
program, each of the major commands in the United States was 
required to record its role in the Vietnam buildup. In Vietnam the 
Army command established a historical office, and Washington 
sent military history detachments to serve Army divisions and 
brigades in the field {see Chapter 13). 

The purpose of these efforts was twofold: first, to meet staff 
and field requirements for historical information and support* 
second* to ensure the preservation of records needed to prepare a 
definitive narrative history of the war comparable to the World 
War II series. Plans for such a history had emerged by 1976 and 
called for twenty-one volumes dealing with the background of 
involvement; Department of the Army policy^ planning* and 
support; land combat in the theater; various aspects of logistical 
support; and the problems of press coverage and soldier morale* 
matters of great importance in the Vietnam War. The Center of 
MiUtary History collaborated with the Adjutant General's 
Office and the National Archives in expediting the retirement of 
records from Vietnam to depositories in the Washington area 
where they would be available to historians. 

In 1970* OCMH published a slim paperback volume, Seven 
Firefights in Vietnam, reminiscent in many ways of the World 
War II Armed Forces in Action series. That same year General 
Westmoreland, as Army Chief of Staff, established a Vietnam 
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monograph series on various Specialized topics* to be written by 
key Army leaders who were Specialists in the areas covered. The 
first to appear was Communications-Electronics* i9G2-i970f by 
Maj, Gen. Thomas M, Rienzi; eighteen more had followed by the 
end of 1976 with two Still in progress. The job of the Center of 
Military History in preparing the monographs was to assist the 
authors in planning and research* to make the necessary maps* 
and to edit the manuscripts for publication. In this sense the 
monographs were not products of the center but firsthand 
accountstobeusedin writing definitive works for the21-volu me 
US- Army in Vietnam series. 

Army History Today 

Army history has come far in the past century* and is now a 
solidly based function supported by Army leaders. The first 
century of Army historical work was devoted mainly to 
collecting* editing* and publishing basic records; narrative 
histories came into their own during and after World War II and 
have remained the principal form of Army history* not merely as 
published books but also as classified monographs and special 
studies prepared on demand to meet specific needs. All the 
historical services functions— general reference* lineages and 
honors* collecting and organizing historical materiatSi and oral 
history— have also continued to grow. 

Army Regulation 10-48, 1 September 1974, gives the mission 
of the Center of Military History: to 

formulate and execute the Army Historical Prof>rnm: coordinate and 
supervise Army hisloncal mailers includin^t historical properties: 
prepare and publish histoHes required by ihe Army: formuhite the 
historical background and precedents required for ihe development of 
military plansi policiesi doclrine, and lechnitiues; supervise ihc Army 
Museum syslem: maintain a repository for ihe collection and 
preservalion of historical documents relating to theUniled States Army: 
and provide historical material and assistance to. and maintain linison 
with, public and private agencies and individuals and stimulate interest 
and study \n the field of military history. 

Since the addition of the Medical History Division to the center 
responsibilities also include preparing and publishing medical 
history and collecting and maintaining medical history mate- 
rials. 

The commanding general of the center bears the title Chief of 
Military History and as such represents the entire Army on 
historical matters with responsibility for advising the Chief of 
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Stafff the Secretary of the Army» and all components of the 
Army* The center conducts the historical program under the 
provisions of Army Regulation 870-5 (1977) that sets forth the 
responsibilities of all elements ofthe Army inits fulfillment. The 
Deputy Chief of Staff forOperations and Plans exercises general 
staff Supervision over the center. The various parts of the Army 
historical program*^the several series* the monographs* the 
amiual reporting system, the work of the Military History 
Institute* medical history* special studies^ organizational 
history* lineages and honors^ general reference service* histori- 
cal properties* and Army art^^^are detailed in a long-range 
historical plan [a ten-year projection) and in an annual historical 
program which sets goals for each fiscal year. 

Within the center* following the system established after 
World War H, the Chief of Military History is a general officer. 
He is advised on professional and technical aspects of military 
history by a Chief Historian* a civilian responsible for the 
professional quality of Army history, A Department of the Army 
Historical Advisory Committee composed of four military 
representatives of the Army school system* representatives of 
The Surgeon General's Office and The Adjutant General* the 
Deputy Archivist of the United States* and seven civilian 
historians^ meets annually and advises the Secretary of the 
Army* the Chief of Staffs and the Chief of Military History on the 
Army's historical program, 

A Management Support Division provides administrative 
services within the center^ The center's principal functions are 
carried out by four other elements^ Histories^ Historical 
Services* the Military History Institute (research collection)^ 
and the Medical History Division. 

The Histories Division produces the most widely read and 
used products of the Army historical program, the major 
narrative histories in the various series. The division also 
handles historical reports and demand projects requested b> the 
Army secretariat and staff and other sources. 

The Historical Services Division establishes the official 
lineages and honors of units, compiles the volumes in the Army 
Lineage series, provides general reference service^ works on 
some of the demand projects, and is responsible for historical 
properties* including Army museums* and the Army art pro- 
gram. 

The Medical History Division prepares and publishes vol- 
umeSf monographs, and special studies on Army medical 
services* Much of the work of the division is in clinical histories; 
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some thirly-three covering World War II have been published. 
Written by physicians who are prominent specialists* these 
clinical histories are usually collections of articles^ similar to 
those published in medical journals^ on one subject. Essentially 
the job of the Medical History Division is to assist the physicians 
in their research and writing and to assemble and edit the final 
product. In addition to the clinical books* the division prepares 
administrative histories written by professional historians 
rather than medical doctors. For example the Medical Depart- 
ment was allotted four volumes in the World War II series* two of 
which have been published. 

The fourth part of the center, the U.S. Army Military History 
Institute at Carlisle Barracks^ Pennsylvania* is treated in some 
detail in Chapter 12 of this Guide. 

The basic Army regulation on military history and the annual 
programs provide for historical activities of departmental staff 
agencies and Army commands worldwide. Army staff agencies 
send unclassified material to the Center of Military History for 
the annual Deportment of the Army Historicol Summory and 
compile classified annual historical reviews for their own use 
and for preparation of later histories. Major commands and some 
subordinate commands also prepare annual historical reviews 
and monographs on selected current topics. The Army encour- 
ages its leaders, commissioned and noncommissioned^ to make 
full use of military history. Individual units preserve and use 
their own history to promote pride and self-esteem^ and many 
Army installations have museums. 

The Army's historical program is comprehensive with 
organizational threads extending from the secretariat through 
the departmental staff and Center of Military History to 
stateside and overseas commands, agencies, installations^ and 
units. The program is designed to preserve and use the military 
record for the many purposes that history serves. 
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The U.S. Army 
Military 

History Institute 

Col. tmts Agnew and 
B. Ftanklin CooHitg 

Located at the us. Army War College at Carlisle Barracks, 
Penn&ylvaniat the U.S. Army Military History Institute (for- 
merly the U.S. Army Military History Research Collection— 
redesignated 1 April 1977) is a complex of library and reference 
facilitiest special collections* and archives, all of which deal in 
the main with American and* to a lesser extent* foreign military 
history. Since its inception in 1967i the institute has collected, 
preserved and made available for use documents and materials 
pertinent to the history of the U.S. Army. Because of the many 
domestic and foreign influences that have shaped that historyi 
the staff of the institute has interpreted its mission broadly. 
Substantial holdings relate to the U.S. Navy and Air Force* the 
reserve components* foreign military forces* and wars in which 
the United States was not involved. Many of the holdings pre- 
date any American army and provide sources on the evolution of 
the military art. 

The institute began almost by accident. In 1966 its first 
director! Col George S. Pappas* then a member of the Army War 
College staff and faculty* was directed to update the history of 
that institution. While searching for source material* Pappas 
came across some very old books on military history in the War 
College library in Upton Hall* the administrative and academic 
center for the college. Colonel Pappas asked the commandant* 
Ma|, Gen. Eugene Salet* for space to secure and preserve the 
books in Upton Hall when the War College library moved into 
new quarters in Root Halh He also requested authority to seek 
other rare books to add to the collection; the whole would become 




Colonel Afjncw (USA. Rcl.. M.I\A.. Princeton). Director of iht U.S. Army 
MlhL'iry History Inslilulc in 1974^77. jilso served as Assistnnl Professor of 
Histury ot Ihc U.S* Mililnry Auidcmy iinti wrote Tho K^ig-No^* lUot: ChristJiiHS ' 
MiHJiiy *\i Wf^sf P*>uiU DrXdiiUnft (Ph.D.^Pennsylvikniji) is Assistant Directurfnr 
Historical Services ^kl the Military Histnry Inslitule. His numerous publications 
in military and naval hislnry inctiMle a biography iif Qcnjamin Franklin Tracy 
and Sywibttl Sword, utnl ShuUl f)t:/oiMliaK W<islrm^foii Oaring the Civil iVar. 
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pari of the WarCoUege library. General Salet agreed* provided 
the project would not conflict with Ihe activities of the Army*s 
Chief of Military History » at that time Brig. C en. HalC Pattison. 
General Pattison endorsed the idea and suggested the addition of 
a much larger collection^ 30*000 volumes on military history 
before World War II that had been culled from the National War 
College library by that institution's librarian* Ceorge Stansfield* 
with the help of Charles Roman us of Pattison's office* and placed 
in special storage. With this first donation* the idea of an 
extensive research collection took shape; space was provided in 
Upton Hall in the facilities vacated by the War College library, 
and In 1967 an Army regulation estabUshedthe Military History 
Research Collection. 

From these small beginnings, the institute's holdings have 
expanded to more than 350*000 bound volumes* and it has also 
collected over 6*000 boxes of di&ries^ manuscripts^ letters, and 
other valuable personal references to the Army and Its heritage. 
Museum collections of artifacts* accoutrements* and art work 
have also been acquired. The professional staff has expanded 
from three to thirty-three civilian and military librarians, 
historians* archivists, curators, and administrators. 

Although the collection dates from September 1966. the first 
academic researcher did not arrive until july of the following 
year. Seeking information on the life of General Ceorge Crook* 
Professor James King of Wisconsin Slate University found 
Crook*s diaries and other related papers in the archives. Since 
then scholars such as Martin Blumenson. Forrest Pogue* Russell 
Weigley. Theodore Ropn, Charles Burdick.and S.L. A.Marshall 
have used other origtf. ic4>ords. In addition, a growing number 
of undergraduate ^nd graduate students as well as other 
interested persons* both military and civilian, have used the 
institute's resources. Funds permitting. MHl administers an 
advanced research program involving modest grants for 
research in the institute's holdings. And an intern program gives 
undergraduates from nearby colleges experience in archives and 
museum management* library science, and the preparation of 
bibliographies. 

The expansion of services and acquisitions during the decade 
since the facility was established can be traced by some 
highlights. In june 1968 the collection instituted a survey of 
surviving Spanish-American War veterans which helped 
develop perhaps the best archival holdings extant on the 
personal oxporiences of soldiers in that war* the Philippine 
Insurrection, and the Boxer Rebellion. The survey added over 
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300 linear feet of documents to those archives. Four months later 
began a monthly evening lectures series* "Perspectives in 
Military History/* which brought prominent historians to 
Carlisle Barracks. In August 1969 an additional 120i000 volume5 
were transferred to the collection from the National War College 
library. In 1970 the collection was designated an official 
repository for documents and materials on the Army's heritagei 
the Senior Officer Oral History Program was establishedi and 
the first in a continuing series of bibliographic aids^ The US 
Army ond Domestic Disturbonces* was published. Recently the 
institute has sponsored military history courses for the War 
College and has appointed distinguished academicians to the 
Harold Keith [ohnson Chair of Military History. New acquisi- 
tions have included the Civil War collection from the Massachu- 
setts Commandery of the Loyal Legion of the United States* the 
Aztec Club files, the Tasker H. Bliss papers* and numerous 
donations from retired senior American officers. 

A field element of the U.S. Army Center of Military History in 
Washington, the institute is officially associatedas well with the 
Army War College^ whose commandant is also designated 
Comm?inding General, U.S. Army Military History Institute. 
^ The institute thus benefits from close ties with the Army's 
official historical agency as well as its senior service college. 

Services and Facilities 

The civilian scholar, military officer, or history buff visiting 
Upton Hall will find a prodigious amount of inaterial. An 
archivists librarian^ or member of the reference service will 
interview the scholar concerned with a specific topic andi if 
appropriate, provide a desk in the research area near the primary 
and secondary sources relating to that topic. An officer doing 
more general research for a staff papen graduate thesist or War 
College projeot^ay find the spacious reading room more 
agreeable* A reference assistant or librarian will bring any 
necessary materials. Either type of researcher may want to use 
some of the more than 55i000 pages of oral history transcripts 
collected since 1970 from such military figures as Matthew B. 
Ridgway. Maxwell D. Taylor. Harold K- Johnson* Ferdinand 
Chesarek* and Austin Betts. 

If the casual visitor is a military buff or a tourist interested 
more in looking around than in researchi he can go on a self^ 
guided tour of the Omar N. Bradley Museum* the Hessian 
Powder Magazine, or the various temporary displays in the foyer 
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and corridors of Upton Hall. Collections of heraldic art» 
photographs, uniformst and equipment may also interest him. He 
may even offer to donate personal items from family records. 

The institute provides such services as holding;^* staff* and 
time permit. For resident or visiting scholars this usually 
includes access to and assistance with the bound volumes* 
archival material, periodtcalst and special collections. Persons 
unable to visit the institute may borrow books through 
intertibrary loan (unless the volumes are rare orin poorph>aical 
condition). The institute will also fill at cost modest orders for 
reproduced pages. The scholar writing for specific information 
receives a description of the holdings on the subject and 
suggestions on the location of other sources. 

Each year the institute publishes two or three bibliographies 
pertaining to its special holdings. The Special Bibliographic 
series inctutlcs su.'^ titles as The Army and CivtJ Dtsturboficest 
The Black Military lixperience* Unit Histories* The Spanish War 
Era* The Mexican Wnr* ArchivaJ Holdings (two volumes)* The 
Era of the Civil War. andThe Colonial and Revolutionary Period. 
Future bibliographies will deal with the U.S. Army in the west 
and both world wars. These bibliographies are distributed to 
military official and organizations and may be purchased from 
the Government Printing Office. 

Among the notable holdings at the institute are the World War 
I and World War II Signal Corps photo collections; the 
Massachusetts Loyal Legion collection of Civil War photo- 
graphs* including many unpublished portraits and views of 
Army life and ttistoric sites; audio archives of lectures, martial 
musict and reminiscences of veterans: American and European 
recruiting, propaganda* and war-loan posters from the major 
wars of the twentie-h century; and microfilm copies of a number 
of doctoral dissertations on military history. The institute 
carries on an active acquisitions program and also welcomes 
donations from all sources. Staff librarians periodically screen 
the holdings of other libraries throughout the Army for materials 
that would be of greater value at Carlisle Barracks. 

A Somple of the Holdings 

A sample of volumes and document collections in the Military 
History Institute will suggest the amount and variety of material 
that can be found there. In the general stacks may be found a 
superb basic collection of narratives* biographies* and special 
studies ranging from ancient Greece and Rome to the modern 
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nation-states of Europei Asia* Africat the Middle Easti and the 
Americas. Among the collections on special periods are seven or 
eight thousand volumes on the American Civil Wan including 
rare personal narratives and unit histories; and nearly ten 
thousand volumes, in five languages, on World Warl, including 
the official histories of all major powers. War Department 
reports, technical and field manualstgeneraland special orders, 
bulletins, and studies are abundant* although not all Army 
publications are available. The well-known writings of strate- 
gists such as Saxe't [ominii Clausewitzt Napoleon. DuPicq* 
Schlieffen. and Mahan are available in several languages. 

Most volumes in the rare book room were originally in the old 
War Department libraryt started about 1640. Works such as 
01 i^inal manuscripts of the Lewis and Clark expeditions* 
medieval treatises on artillery and siegecrafti early histories of 
the British Army. Wellington's dispatches. Continental drill 
manuals, a Revolutionary War orderly book, and numerous 
superbly bound early histories of the United States and leather 
botJpid illustrations of military uniforms and equipment— some 
6t000 titles in all— are in this repository. 

The archives contain such major collections as the papers of 
Matthew B. Ridgway* Lewis B. Hershey* Paul Carraway* and 
Harold K. johnson; ! . , Spanish-American War and World War I 
veterans survey holdings; an original War Department copy of 
Emory Upton's study on the military policy of the United States; 
and the curricular archives oftheAmiyWarCoUege for 1P07-60. 
Countless personal papers* diaries, and individual military 
records of Civil War soldiers have been added in recent years, as 
have thousands of pages of oral history transcripts from more 
than seventy retired American generals. 

The periodical section contains over 30*000 bound publica- 
tionst both domestic and foreign* most either military or 
technical. Ranging from older copies of civilian periodicals like 
the Notjont Horper'st and Time to recent unit newspapers from 
the Vietnam periods the holdings include the Army ond Navy 
JoumoLvarious journals of the branches and services of the U.S. 
Army, and foreign military publications such as Allgemeine 
Schtveizerische Militoerzeitungi DerAdler. Deutsche Wehr. Lo 
Guerre Mondiole, /ournol des Sciences MifitoireSi and the 
Conodion Militory Gozette. 

Aseparateroomis devoted to unit histories (including many of 
the BiMish and German armies)* Department of the Army 
authority files, and unclassified documents from the Korean and 
Vietnam wars. The institute also has a biographical reference 
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room and collections of insignia, uniforms, weaponsi and 
equipment. 

An Institution in Transition 

The worth of a research establishment such as the Military 
History Institute lies in its programs and services as well as its 
materials. The years 196&-74 were a period of organization and 
acquisition: those since of consolidation and expanded use. 
Accessions* while continuing* have decreased from the time 
when the staff worked to build basic holdings. The institute 
continues to acquire important new publications as well as those 
which are becoming rare, and individual archival contributions 
are always welcome; but a policy of keeping duplicates out of the 
stacks has minimized the search for wholesale additions. 

The institute staff advertises its resources to attract userst 
military and civiliaui institutional and private. A number come 
from the military educational system— the service school 
faculties and students. A semiannual newsletter* published 
bibliographies* special studies such as the anthology Some New 
Dimensions in MUitary History and the series Vignettes in 
Military Historyi command and staff visits, the oral history 
program* and word of mouth attract researchers tc Upton Hall. 

The institute attempts to impress upon military officers the 
value of accumulated knowledge of the past in solving the 
problems of the contemporary Army. The staff contributes to the 
War College through the expanded military history elective 
program and through advice, case studiesi bibliographiesi and 
instructional assistance. Future conferences and symposia at 
Carlisle Barracks, hosted by the Military History Institute, v/ill 
involve military and civilian academicians exchanging views on 
the research* writingi and teaching of military history. Staff 
members do research, write, lecturei and attend conferences to 
stimulate interest in the institute. The visiting professorship 
provides a link between the Army War College and the nation's 
colleges and universities. 

The future of the Military History Institute appears bright, 
although it is ceriainly not without its problems. Possible staff 
cutbacks could reduce services. Space, adequate in 1967, will be 
at a premium as new holdings and new programs threaten to 
outgrow Upton Haltr Plans are afoot forexpansiouibut declining 
military budgets may prevent new construction. The natural 
aging of books, manuscripts, and ariifacts makes preservation 
a biggerjobthaninthe formative years. Still* the periodic review 
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of programs and progress by an energetic and innovative 
professional staff promises to expand* not curtail* service to the 
military history communityr The institute expects to maintain 
its position as a valuable repository for information on domestic 
and foreign military affairs of the past. 



13 

The Military History 
Detachment 
in the Field 

Richird A» Hunt 

Recognizing the military value of history, the U.S. Army 
established a historical branch under G-2ofthe War Department 
General Staff during World War II and made the new organiza- 
tion responsible for accumulating sources for an official history 
of the war. From then om the Army dispatched historians In 
uniform to the field to preserve and supplement the historical 
record as It was created. The main Instrument has been the 
military history detachment or historical team. Its mission Is to 
ensure that primary historical documents generated In the field 
are collected and preserved for later writing of complete 
histories. This underlying mlsslonhas changed llttlefrom World 
War II through Korea to Vietnam* although Its Implementation 
and the configuration of the teams have varied from war to war. 

Historical teams In each war have been made up of officers and 
enlisted men who handled historical and clerical duties^ 
respectively. Typewriters and jeeps^ standard items in World 
War II and Korean were complemented in Vietnam by tape 
recorders. Military history detachments were either attached to 
subordinate units with command and control retained by the 
theaten armyi or administrative commanden or assigned to 
subordinate units such as divisions with command and control 
of the detachments vested in those units. TheJe arrangements 
have limited the Army^s central historical office (variously the 
Historical Branch* the Office of the Chief of Military History, 
and the Center of Military History) to **technicar rather than 
command supervision of the detachments on historical matters. 
Providing a service neither used by nor primarily Intended for 
the field units which support them but for a staff agency in 
Washington, the historical detachments can sometimes be 
caught between the conflicting needs of the ultimate users of the 
information they gather and the requirements of their Immediate 
field commanders. In such casestthclatterhavein the past taken 
precedence. 



Dr. Hum (Ph.D., Pennsylvania] of tho Current Hisiory Branch. CMH. was a field 
hisiorian In Vietnam. Hq is working on a history of the pacifjcaiion program in 
that country. 
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Yet the separation of the staff agency and the field historian 
does not necessarily diminish the quality or objectivity of the 
detachment's historical work. While this arrangement reduces 
the control the Washington historical office exercises* it can 
allow field detachments freedom and flexibility. Having the 
advantage of guidance from Washingtont and often being under 
the immediate direction of a staff officer with no vested interest 
tn the collection and disposition of historical documents* the 
commander of a historical unit in the war zone retains in theory 
enough autonomy to pursue his assignment thoroughly and 
objectively. 

World War II 

The World War 11 field historical programbegan in the midst of 
that conflict.^ The first teams trained by the Historical Branch 
were assigned to the headquarters of the North African Theater 
of Operations where they initially prepared pamphlets about 
earlier World War II engagements for the Armed Forces in Action 
series. Teams soon existed at almost all levels of command. 
Located in the European* Alaskan* Central* South* and South- 
west Pacific theaters* they covered the activities of Army ground 
forces* air forces* service forcest and technical services. It 
became customary for divisions and regiments* and occasionally 
for battalions and companiest to appoint an officer as a part-time 
historian. !n additiont the theater or army historical section sent 
out roving historians to obtain firsthand information. 

The theater historian indirectly supervised historical teams 
attached to army groups* armies* and corps, served as staff 
adviser to the theater commander on military history* main- 
tained close liaison with hi'^' counterparts from other countries 
and other U.S. services* and sought to ensure the preservation of 
records. Because of unconditional surrender* German and 
]apanese as well as U.S. records eventually fell under his care. 

Although the Historical Branch had intended to retain control 
of the overseas historical teamst the theater commander 
assumed control when they entered his jurisdiction. The branch 
had a voice in the selection of officer historianst gave them 
preliminary indoctrination* corresponded with them regularlyt 
and kept a representative in Europe. Yet such influence was not 
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uniform. For example* the branch had no liaison with historians 
in the Southwest Pacific until the war was nearly oven that 
historical ofBce was located in an allied theater headquartersi 
not an Army one. 

To supplement historical work below theater headquartersi 
the War Department in April 1944 established numerous 
information and historical service teams composed of two 
officers and two enlisted men. Most of the officers were 
reservists or civilian historians who had been called to active 
duty or had volunteered. Some were regular and reserve officers 
for whom no other place could be found. Field army headquarters 
generally dispatched the teams to subordinate units. Although 
duties varied from command to command* the teams generally 
sought to preserve and retire documentsi prepare studiesi and 
interview key individuals. Their reports and information were 
sent to the theater historical sections which had jurisdiction over 
them. 

The teams built upon the interviewing techniques of Lt. Col. 
S*LA. Marshall. Assigned to the Historical Branch, Marshall 
went to the Pacific theater in the fall of 1943 to cover the island 
campaigns of the 7th Infantry Division. By interviewing groups 
of battle participants immediately after an engagement* Mar- 
shall could reconstruct events as vividly and completely as 
possible. His accounts of small unit action were noteworthy for 
their human interest and battlefield realism and his methods 
were adopted by historical officers in all theaters. 

Field historical work in World War H had its problems. Field 
commanders with full appreciation of the value of history and 
the difficulties of historical research were rare; many were 
impatient with the amount of time thorough historical work 
entailed and used the historian as a tour guide for visiting 
officials, lectureri statistician, or expert on local history and 
mores. Officer historians often had to prove their usefulness to 
unsympathetic t skeptical commanders* many of whom felt that 
their S-3s orG-3s could do the job as well Once the historian had 
won the confidence of his commander, he had to keep his 
function clearly separated from the work of unofficial historians 
who were compiling laudatory unit histories paid for by the 
subscriptions of unit members. 

There were also research problems. Because of security 
precautions and faulty filing, the historiandidnot have complete 
access to important operational documents. Sometimes impor- 
tant records were destroyed or integral file collections dispersed 
before he could get to them. Deaths* wounds* transfers, 
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transportation difficulties* and the general pressure ofevents on 
important officers made it difficult to conduct interviews. Some 
of these problems reappeared in Korea and Vietnam. 

Korea 

Beginning in February 1951, the Army sent eight historical 
detachments to Korea and assigned them to Eighth Army Spe- 
cial Troops.^ At first one detachment attempted to supervise by 
correspondence the activities of the remaining seven* which 
were widely scattered in the field. When this arrangement 
proved too Lnwieldlyt control of the eight detachments was 
consolidated under the historian at Eighth Army headquarters. 
Toward the end of the wan the separate detachments were 
merged into one targe detachment at Headquarters, U.S. Army 
Forces, Far Eastt a move which separated the historians from the 
units fighting the war and burdened them with additional staff 
duties. 

As in World War IL the tasks were enormous. The eight 
detachments in Korea had to cover the activities of one armyi 
three corpsi and six divisions. Some major commands* such as 
logistics commands* and some corps h£td staff historians* 
however* and some divisions appointed part-time historical 
officers. The Army catted up qualified reserve officers to 
command the historical detachmentsi but there were not enough 
of these and others had to be drawn from the personnel pipeline. 
The Office of the Chief of Military History (OCMH) gave two 
weeks of orientation to detachment members before they went to 
Korea* 

Although OCMH could not supervise the detachments directly 
or even establish a uniform method for combat interviews^ it 
could offer professional advice and request written reports. 
Based on after-acttoninterviewSt terrain analysis* and available 
documents* these reports focused largely on specific small unit 
actions which the detachments could cover comprehensively. 
Forwarded to OCMH thrnugh intermediate historical officesi the 
raw reports were intended as reference and source material for 
the official histories to come. As the war progressed* however* 
the Eighth Army historian emphasized reviewing and polishing 
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reports as they passed up the chain of command. As a result 
historians spent more time behind desks and had less opportu- 
nity to ge\ to the field. 

Vietnam 

Because its people served under the Military Assistance 
Command, Vietnam (MACV)» a joint U.S. commands the Army 
could assign detachments to Vietnam only after large Army 
units arrived and Headquarters, U.S* Army» Vietnam (USARVj. 
was formed in 1965.^ Activated in Hawaiit the first history 
detachment reached the war zone in September. Headquarters in 
Vietnam initially expected it would need only five additional 
detachmentst but had to request sixteen more in November to 
cover the rapidly expanding involvement and inSept ember 1966 
raised the total to twenty-seven. Ultimately all twenty-seven 
detachments^ over three times more than m Korea, were de- 
ployed and assigned to subordinate commands and units. 
Because the command historian sometimes shifted detachments 
from unit to unit, a particular unit may have had a detachment 
assigned to it for only part of the war. 

As in earlier warsr it was difficult to find enough officers with 
satisfactory backgrounds or training. In 1965 only seventeen 
officers on active duty met the qualification for military 
historian^ But this time the Army sought its historians among 
officers already in uniform and calledno civilians to active duty. 
Yet the scarcity of professionally qualified historians in the 
early stages of the war was less serious than it might appear. 
Since the detachment commanders* mission was to preserve 
records and interview participants rather than to perform 
research or writ emonographsi it was more important for them to 
have broad experience in the Army andaworking knowledge of 
its mores and procedures than to be certified historians. And as 
the war progressed, more officers with historical backgrounds 
came on active duty andt once in uniformi were assigned as 
detachment commanders. Many of those selected received 
training at OCMH and an orientation at Army headquarters in 
Vietnam to overcome gaps in professional backgrounds and 
prepare them for their new commands. 

In Vietnam detachments were assigned to field forces, 
divisions^ separate brigades* and support commands. While the 
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USARV historian exercised "technical supervision/' his influ- 
ence on the historical work of the detachments was limited 
because the unit to which each detachment was assigned wrote 
the efficiency report of the detachment commander and because 
detachments were widely dispersed. Responding to complaints 
of isolation and insufficient historical guidance, the USARV 
historian in August 1967 raised anew the same question of 
command and control that had been raised in Korea and 
proposed centralizing control of the detachments in his office. 
Rather than assigning them to outlying units and commands* he 
P'^oposed attaching them temporarily to specificunits to perform 
specific tasks; commanders of host units would not have 
operational control of the detachments. The Chief of Military 
Historydemurred.Becauseof therapidpace andscattered action 
of the wart he believed it was imperative for detachments to be in 
the field. If they were dispatched from a central headquarters 
such as USARVt transportation to the scene of action would be a 
constant problem* and field commanders would be less respon- 
sive and cooperative with outsiders from ahigherheadquarters. 
For these reasons all detachments continued to be assigned to 
outlying units until 1970 when some were reassigned to USARV 
headquarters. 

This type of assignment* however, permitted diversion of 
detachment commanders to other duties. While occasionally 
assigned to study specific problems* such as the shipping 
backlog in 1965t they were routinely charged with preparing 
after*action reports and operational reports* lessons learned 
(ORLLs). In an attempt to upgrade the historical value of the 
operational report and supplement the historical informdtion 
forwarded to higher headquarters, U.S. Armyi Pacifici encour* 
aged the USARV historian to strengthen the historical section of 
the report. This effort met with some success, but the reports still 
absorbed much of the energy and time of the USARV historian 
and the detachment commanders and limited their time for 
purely historical work. 

The difficulties the USARV historian had in advising and 
assisting detachments were multiplied by time and distance 
from the ultimate users of their work. Army historical offices in 
Hawaii and Washington. The influence of these offices was 
limited to messages and periodic visits to Vietnam. The Chief of 
Military History also established a "pen pal" program in which 
historians in Washington corresponded with all detachments, 
offering technical advice and assistance as well as suggesting 
areas of inquiryi research topics, and names of people to be 
int er viewed. 
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The field historical program in Vietnam enjoyed a technical 
advantage over those of earlier wars. The portable tape recorder 
proved invaluable in individual interviews and in the combat 
interview program, an integral part of the detachment's mission. 
Field historians recorded interviews with commanders and 
action officers on staffs and forwarded the tapes to the Center of 
Military History for storage and later use as source material for 
the official histories of the war. 

Historical coverage had to be expanded to include the 
important work of those who advised Vietnamese units or 
programs. Detachments were not originally assigned to cover the 
advisory program because it was under the military assistance 
command, a joint command. Later in the war U.S. Army. 
Vietnam, assigned one detachment in each of the four corps or 
regions in South Vietnam to cover the advisory effort. While U.S. 
pacification advisers submitted periodic reports to the military 
assistance command, the scattered and constantly moving teams 
advising Vietnamese Army units found such reporting difficult. 
In generalt advisory records were more complete at higher 
headquarters such as corps and field force, where staff and 
command journals were keptt and less complete at lower levels 
where reports were made informally by phone, by radioi or in 
person. Advisers at these lower levels could keep few written 
records because they were constantly on the move and had little 
access to office facilities. 



After the Vietnam War endedt military history detachments 
continued to make an important contribution to preserving the 
record of the Army. Of the three detachments on active duty at 
this timet two are stationed in Europe where they cover the 
operations of V and VII Corps. The detachment located in the 
United States and assigned to Forces Command headquarters 
covered activities at the Fort Chaffee, Arkansas, andlndiantown 
Gap Military Reservation, Pennsylvania^ refugee reception 
centers- Reserve detachmentSt attached to the division or com^ 
mand with which they would most likely serVe on active duty, 
participate with them each year in field or command exercises 
for their two* weeks' training. In the event of mobilization, they 
are scheduled to be called to active duty and deployed quickly. 

From its beginnings in World War IL Army and civilian 
historians have appreciated the field historical program for 
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preserving historical documents and recording the views and 
recollections of participants. Although command and control 
arrangements have frequently allowed the diversion of histori- 
cal detachments to routine staff duties* they have nevertheless 
proved invaluable. Without their work the compilation of recent 
military histories would have been more difficult and* in breadth 
and depth of coverage, impossible lo match. 
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The Army 
Art Program 

Marlin McNiugHton 

The U.S. Army Art Collection is a rich and often neglected 
source of material for research and study in military history. As 
the student of military history becomes acquainted with war art> 
he discovers that historical illustrations are useful in a variety of 
ways. Sketches from sight are frequently the most authentic and 
sometimes the only descriptions of important battles, uniformsi 
and equipment of the past. Furthermore, modern narrative 
military paintings provide valuable insights into the tife> 
thoughts^ and feelings of the American soldier in his own time. 

Since man first marched off to war> battles and heroic feats 
have been popular subjects for painting and sculpture. Military 
campaigns were commemorated on the temple walls of Egyptian 
pharaohs and Khmer emperors and in the palaces of Assyrian 
kings* Sculpturesi relief panels^ and vases of the intellectual 
Greeks and Chinese as well as the rtchly carved columns and 
arches of the conquering Romans also bear eloquent testimony to 
man's desire to memorialize his achievements in combat. 
European art in the Middle Ages was almost entirety of religious 
subjects^ but the Renaissance in Italy brought about both a 
resurgent interest in commemorative sculptures and the creation 
of the earliest battle paintings on canvas or wood panels. Until 
the twentieth centuryi in the United States military art was the 
independent activity of a disparate group of courageous and 
industrious individuals. Throughout its historyi nevertheless^ 
the U.S. Army has fostered art by permitting both soldier and 
civilian artists to accompany troops and make sketches as the 
spirit moved them. 

Combat art has become important as historical document^ 
source of patriotic inspiration^ and> in some casesi expression of 
artistic genius. The artist has played a diverse role in attempting 
both to record and to interpret his experiences in war. The 
advent of the camera in the nineteenth century reduced his role 
as a reporter without diminishing the value of his art as 
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historical document. Since his function as a reporter was not as 
necessary as before* the combat artist had greater freedom to 
communicate his impressions through personal interpretation 
and to involve the viewer by appealing to his emotions. But the 
most successful military artists still maintained a balance 
between personal and visual reality. 

Each American war since the Revolution has had its own 
artists. As aide-de-camp on the staff of General George Wash^ 
ington* John Trumbull drew scenes of the War of Independence 
which he later developed into full-scale battle paintings. A large 
number of painters and engravers recorded battle scenes of the 
War of 1812t but no one artist rose to prominence. James Walker 
trudged with the troops and sketched the battles of Contrerast 
Churubuscot and Chapultepec during the Mexican War; Wins- 
low Homer supplemented the work of the great photographer* 
Mathew Brady, in recording events of the Civil War; while a 
soldier assigned to the 71&t infantry in the Spanish- American 
Wart Charles lohnson Post viewed the bombardment of Santiago 
Bay from his transport and filled two sketchbooks during the 
Santiago campaign* Frederic Remington rode with the 5th 
Cavalry in the 1880s covering the Indian campaigns of the 
northern plains. Armed with sketchpad and pencil, these men 
and scores of others deepened our knowledge of the infinite 
drudgery* horron courage* and even humor of warfare. Most of 
this art passed into private coUectionsandby the later part of the 
nineteenth century began moving into the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion and other museums. 

Esiablishnient of the Army Combat Art Program 

In World War I* as a result of a War Department decision to 
make a pictorial record of the terrain* uniforms* equipment and 
actions of the war* eight artists selected by Charles Dana Gibson 
went to France to record the activities of the American 
Expeditionary Forces. After the war the art work was deposited 
permanently in the Smithsonian Institution, and no lasting 
program evolved from the project. 

There was a more extensive effort in Worla War II. Late in 
1942* thanks to Assistant Secretary of War john }« McCloy and 
General Brehon Somervell^ commander of the Services of 
Supply^ the Corps of Engineers established a War Art Unit in its 
Operations and Training Branchi Troops Division. Associated 
American Artists* an organization founded in 1939 by the artist 
Reeves LowenthaU recruited artists for the War Art Unit. In 
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1943* the War Departmenl established an arl committee* 
composed of leaders in the art world and military historians* to 
work closely with Associated American Artists and make the 
final selections of artists. Some of the most talented painters of 
the 1930s and 40s were chosen— Reginald Marsh. lack Levine, 
Joe Jones. Mitchell Siporin* Aaron Bohrod. and Henry Vamum 
Poor* whose works are now much desired by major American 
museums. Through graphic arts* oil paintings, watercolors* and 
drawings* twenty^three military and twenty civilian artists set 
out to make a pictorial record of the IKS. Army in time of war. 
They were instructed to depict events of outstanding military 
importance* incidents in the daily life of the soldier in training* 
frontline operations* combat and service support, and charac^ 
teristfc views of th> countryside in which operations were 
conducted. They sketched and painted people, places* and 
equipment and documented each piece ot art with information 
concerning the military unit, object, and persons depicted and 
with the date and place of completion. 

The artists were assigned to teams which usually consisted of 
an officer, a civilian, and two technical sergeants. Thirteen units 
went within four months to all theaters of operations* but the 
artists barely had time to reach their destinations when their 
tours were terminated for lack of funds. Although the program 
lasted for only slightly longer than six months* February to 
August 1943> approximately 2>000 pieces of art were produced. 
The War Department Art Committee screened these paintings 
and selected 1*500 as of sufficiently high artistic or military and 
historical value forretentionby the Army. Works not selected by 
the committee were returned to the artists. 

When Daniel L ngwcU* editor of Life magazine, learned of the 
program's end. he visited the Secretary of War and offered to 
employ some of the Army's civilian artists. Life paid their 
salaries, but the Army continued to furnish transportation and 
billeting. The Army reassigned some of the military artists to 
other Army duties where they continued to paint and organized 
others into a War Art Unit under the Historical Branch. 
Assistant Chief of Staff, G-2. Finally* l.owever, questioning the 
propriety of diverting funds for the prosecution of the war to the 
administration of the Army*s art project* Congress terminated 
the program in the Military Appropriations Act of 1945 which 
provided that 
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photography* or to patnt portraits* or for payment to or expenditure on 
account of any mUitaty personnel within continental UnitedStates who 
engage in decorative art projects or painting portraits to the exclusion of 
regular military duties.^ 

Initially the work of the War Art Unit of the Kistorical Branch 
was given to the Corps of Engineersi but responsibility shifted to 
the Pictorial Division of the Public Information Divisiont and in 
February 1945 to the War Paintings Office in the Bureau of 
Public Relations. By May 1945 the War Paintings Office had 
received approximately 1t300 paintings, and an estimated 700 
more were expected to come in from the field. A few months later, 
the Secretary of War transferred responsibility for the warart to 
the Office of the Army Headquarters Commandant where a 
Historical Properties Branch was established to provide for 
collecting* processing, and preserving Army paintings and other 
objects of historical interest. In 1950 the art activity was 
transferred to the Historical Division of tbe Special Staff, later 
renamed OfFice, CMef of Military History. 

Present Holdings and Program 

Pre-World War II Art; The Army Art Collection contains 
twelve small oil sketches of the battle of Chapultepec by fames 
Walker who was in Mexico City at the outbreak of the Mexican 
War. When Americans were ordered to evacuate. Walker fled 
over the mountains to Pueblo, joined the American forces* and 
served as a civilian interpreter on the staff of Brig. Gen. William 
I* Worth. He remained withMaj. Gen. WinField Scott's army until 
it captured Mexico City, During the Civil War, encouraged by 
General Scott, Walker accompanied the Army of the Cumberland 
and painted both the Battle o/ Looicout Mountain and the Battle 
of Chicicamauga. The Army owns boths of these paintings 
together with Thomas Nast*s Saving the Flag, the only other 
Civil War painting in the collection. 

American World War II Art: The War Department Art 
Committee's selection of 1*S00 paintings, watercolors* and 
drawings formed the nucleus of the Army's World War II art 
collection, Further pictorial documentation of the war was 
undertaken by Abbott Laboratories* a manufacturer of medical 
supplies. With Associated American Artists serving as consult- 
ants, Abbott sponsored seven different war art projects from 
1942 to 194S, Under one of the war projects* Abbott produced* in 
cooperation with The Surgeon General's Office, a fine collection 
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of Army medical paintings by such well-known artists as lohn 
Steuart Curry^ Peter Blume* and Joseph Hirsch, In 1945 Abbott 
presented this collection of 144 paintings to the Army* 

A miscellaneous group of 1.200 drawings and cartoons^ 
including several ''Sad Sack'* and "Private Dave Breger'* strips 
published in World War Ileditions ofVank maga2inef formedyet 
another addition to the Army collection in 1946. In 1955 Bill 
Mauldin augmented this group by donating four "WilUeand^ae" 
cartoons which had been published In wartime issues of Stars 
and Stripes* 

Henry Luce formally presented the entire collection of 1*050 
Life paintingSf which included Army. Navy, Air Force* and 
Marine Corps subjects* to Deputy Secretary of Defense fames H. 
Douglas on Pearl Harbor day* 7 December 1960. The paintings 
were placed in the custody of the Army^s Chief of Military 
History, who agreedto preservethe collectionintactand display 
it publicly* 

German Art: Many of the countries in World War II. both allied 
and enemy* had war art activities, but from the outset Germany 
had the largest program* both in the number of artists employed 
and in their output* To supervise the program Hitler appointed 
Capt* Luitpold Adam* a World War I combat artist who took 
charge of the war painters and press artists in the Propaganda 
Replacement Center in Potsdam. The work of this group and the 
subsequent artists division of the German high command, also 
under Adam^s direction* brought prodigious results* The quality 
of the German worics is uniformly high, although they had to 
serve the purposes of Hitler, who favored monumental realism 
and opposed expressionism* Within the restrictive bounds of 
realism* nevertheless* the German artists appear to have insisted 
upon a certain latitude in their choice of subjects. Inany case* the 
resulting works give an impression of authenticity because 
Adam insisted that the painters work at the front during combats 

At the close of the wan U.S* military government ordered that 
all art collections relating or dedicated to the perpetuation of 
Na2ism be closed perm;anently and the works sei2ed. The office 
of the theater historian in Europe began to collect all available 
art works in this category* Gordon Gilkey, an Army Air Forces 
captain who was assigned the task of gathering the art* gave a 
fascinating report of his search for paintings in several 
improbable hiding places* Part of the huge Kunst der Front 
(Front Art) collection owned by Hitler was concealed in storage 
bins in a salt refining plant, and the smaller paintings from his 
collection were found in a second^floor dance hall in a cafe in St, 
Agatha* Austria. Gilkey found watercolors and drawings from 
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Luitpold Adam's high command collection in the attic of an 
abandoned woodcutter's hut on the Czechoslovak border and 
Himmler's SS war art in the Kellheim Liberation Hall The Hans 
der Deutschen Kunst (House of German Art) and the basement 
of the Hitler Building in Munich yielded parts of the private 
collections of Hitler* Himmler, and Bormann. In 1947 the Army 
assumed custody of over 8*000 pieces of German war art 
assembled by Gilkey* and three years later the collection 
received a smaller group of historical objects and paintings 
collected by Army historians in Germany. Included in the latter 
group were ceremonial swords^ medals^ memorabilia of Her* 
mann Goering^ and four watercolors painted by a youthful Adolf 
Hitler between 1914 and 1917. Between 1951 and 1956 this 
collection was reduced by the return to the German government 
of I16OO pieces that were determined to be neither militaristic nor 
propagandistic, the donation of approximately 28 watercolors 
and drawings to Australia and 26 to New Zealand* and the 
transfer of 300 pieces of art to the Department of the Air Force. 

Japanese Art: Japanese war artists produced enormous, often 
imaginary, land and sea battle paintings for display in military 
museums and other official buildings. As early as November 
1945 Capt. Hermann W. William, chief of the Historical 
Prop' Section* Military District of Washington^ cabled U.S. 
Army I^Xircesi Pacific^ requesting that all available |apanese war 
paintings and drawings be collected and shipped to the United 
States for inclusion in an exhibition scheduled for January 1946 
at the Metropolitan Museum in New York City. Gaptain 
Williams stated that the paintings would ''be of permanent value 
to the War Department." The collection was assembled in the 
summer of 1946t too late for the New York showing* and no 
further shipping instructions were issued by the War Depart-^ 
ment. The paintings remained with the Chief Engineer^ General 
Hoadquartersi Army Forces. Pacific* until the summer of 1951 
when the Department of the Army directed that the war art ho 
forwarded to Cameron Station in Alexandria* Virginia. Tho 
shipment* consisting of 154 paintings, was received in the Office 
of the Chief of Military History the following September and 
bocamo part of the Army Art Collection. 

The Japanese art was the subject of a number of discreet 
inquiries from representatives of the japanesO government in 
the years that followed, and in 1967 the Japanese embassy 
formally requested its return, in March 1970 the paintings were 
lent to the U.S. State Department which in turn forwarded 
them on indefinite loan to the Japanese government. Thoy are 
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presently located in the National Museum of Modern Art in 
Tokyo. 

Korean War Art: Although the Army provided no funds for an 
official art program during the Korean Wan Robert Baen a 
civilian cartographer and painten executed a number of 
drawings and paintings which were acquired by the Office of the 
Chief of Military History for inclusion in the Army Art 
Collection. 

Vietnam War Art: As the Vietnam War began to es alatet the 
Chief of Military History looked toward an art program for that 
war Basic to the program as it developed was the conviction that 
the art history of the war should be recorded by the young and 
impressionable soldier as well as the mature professional artist. 
Thus the program provided for pictorial documentation of Army 
activities by both civilian and military artistst selected from 
volunteers on the basis of competency by a Department of the 
Army art committee. 

The Army Chief of Staff approved the civilian portion of the 
program in March 1966. Thereafter OCMHrecruitedprofession- 
als in the Washington areat and art societies recruited other 
artists in the New York and Boston areas. Selected artists 
traveled in an assigned area for a maximum of thirty daySt 
observing and sketching with a view toward producing 
paintings after returning home. The Army paid their transporta* 
tion and other expenses and furnished art supplies. As 
volunteerst however, civilian artists were not paid salaries and 
were not under contract to produce a specified number of 
paintings but were free to donate to the Army as many or as few 
works as they wished. The military portion of the programi 
announced tnjune 1966, called for the use of soldier artistSt who 
were placed on temporary duty assignments of 120-35 days and 
worked in two- to five-man teams. The'teamsspent sixty daysin 
Vietnam visiting military units and sketching ajid photograph- 
ing the activities observed and then proceeded to Hawaii to 
translate their preliminary sketches into studio paintings. The 
program was expanded in 1969 to permit pictoriat documenta- 
tion throughout the world. Civilian artists completed assign- 
ments not only in Vietnam but also in Thailand, GermanyiKorcai 
the Canal Zone, and the United States, including Alaska, while 
teams of soldier artists toured Vietnam, Thailand* and Korea. 

Although the Army artist was instructed to document 
completely each sketch and painting, he was given few 
instructions on subject matter, style, and technique and was 
permitted almost complete freedomof expression. Consequently 
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artists not only recorded firefights> swamp patrols* and village 
searches for hidden Viet Cong* but they also depicted with 
compassion and realism a wounded soldier* a bereaved Vietna- 
mese family, and a relaxed fellow artist surrounded by 
fascinated Vietnamese orphans. Varied in form and expression 
according to the artist's individual interpretations » the Vietna- 
mese collection presents a broad view of man's experience in 
war* 

Portrait Programs: Portraiture also holds a significant place in 
the Army's pictorial archives. The earliest official program 
originated during the tenure of Secretary of War William Worth 
Belknap (October 1869-March 1876). With the centennial year in 
mindi Belknap and his assistants assembled portraits of all of the 
Secretaries of War who had served before that time. They 
compiled a list of forty former secretaries* including the two 
predecessors of the secretaries* Horatio Gates* President of the 
Board of War in 1777-78* and Benjamin Lincoln* Secretary at 
War* 1781-83. 

They found only one portrait in the possession of the War 
Department— that of Timothy Pickering, whoheld officeinl795. 
Another painting* of Benjamin Lincoln* was purchased from a 
dealer in New York City. The remaining thirty-eight portraits 
were copied from existing portraits or painted from life by some 
of the most talented artists of the period— Daniel Huntington* 
Henry Ulkei Robert Weir* and [ohn Wesley [arvis. These 
portraits and those of succeeding secretaries presently adorn the 
Pentagon corridors. 

In 1971 the Office of the Chief of Military History began a 
three-year program to commission portraits of all Army Chiefs 
of Staff from 1903* when the office was created* to the present. 
This program was made possible by the generosity of former 
Secretary of the Army and Mrs. Robert T. Stevens who* in April 
1971* offered to finance the entire cost of the project. The twenty- 
six paintings* done by the best portrait painters available to the 
Army* hang in a special hall in the Pentagon. 

Minority Art: The Army Art Collection contains a negligible 
amount of "linority art devoted to military participation by 
black Americans, Indians, Mexican Americans* Puerto Ricans* 
Oriental Americans* and women. Because of a steadily increas* 
ing number of requests for exhibits of such material* the Chief of 
Military History developed a bicentennial project for a group of 
paintings on the military contribution of minorities and obtained 
the approval of the Army staff bicentennial committee. In the 
spring of 1975 eighteen artists who were themselves members of 
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minority groups were commissioned to execute paintings 
showing acts of heroism or other significant military contribu- 
tions by members of American minorities from the Revolution to 
Vietnam. 

Use of the Co//ection 

The Center of Military History maintains a comprehensive file 
on Army art as a research aid to students, writers, military 
historians, museum curators, and magazine and book publish- 
ers. A card index is cross-referenced by artist* title* size* and 
medium. A separate card index includes subjectt geographical 
area» nationality, arm of service* theater of operations^ and 
military organization. Another file of interest to scholars is the 
photographic index of art works in the collection; approximately 
one half of the collection has been photographed and prints are 
available in albums for easy reference. A continuing effort is 
made to search out and collect biographical information on all 
artists represented in the collection. 

A conservation programinvolves both storage and handling of 
the active collection and the renovation of approximately 150 
paintings each year. Exhibits of fifteen to thirty paintings each 
are available for temporary showings by such public and private 
institutions as museums* art galleries, schools^ colleges* com- 
munity centers, banks*department stores, and shopping centers. 
The art exhibits help to supplement written military history and 
encourage its study and use by stimulating the viewer's 
imagination. One powerful work of art can reflect vividly the 
significant functions and accomplishments of the Army. It can 
permit easy mental reconstructionof the atmosphere in which an 
historical event took place* and at the same time it can illustrate 
both the American soldiers experience and his spirit as 
perceived by the artist. Thus the art collection is used to 
stimulate esprit de corps and foster public awareness of the 
Army's role in peace and war. 
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IHE student of military history should not confine himself 
exclusively to the study of books and written reference material, 
for he can become acquainted firsthand with the past in the 
collections of military museums. Like the library and archive* 
the museum is an important source of historical knowledge. A 
properly functioning historical museum systematically collects 
and preserves objects of historical significance, uses them 
selectively in the creation of exhibits for the general pubtict and 
makes its collection available for examination and study by the 
serious researcher and scholar. In visiting such a museum the 
student of military history may gain a fuller understanding of 
the problems and accomplishments of men in the past as he 
views such things as the clothes they wore* the tools and 
implements they usedt and the objects they created. In the 
museum he may learn what he cannot learn elsewhere. He can 
appreciate, for example* what a Sherman tank is only when he 
has actually seen one. By viewing and examining a museum's 
artifacts he may discover, for instance, how difficult it was to 
load the 1808 Springfield musket or how heavy and awkward to 
carry was the SCR 300 backpack radio of World War I!. 

The power of the artifact in teaching military history is 
attested to by the chief historian of the Army: 

rr one piclura is worlh a thousand wordstas the pt'overb would have ii* 
what shall we say about the value^ not ot a represenlation but Ihc 
physical object ilselT— in lis originol shape, fornix and even dross? . . . 
The writer can only bring his subi^cts back to lifo on a wrillcn page 
through documents and words* Ihc curalor can resurrect the objccis 
themselves ns they originally were. and hasa buill-in visual advantage.* 

Although the restrictions inherent in a museum exhibit do not 
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permit the treatment of any subject in great depth* still a well- 
executed historical exhibit may stimtilate the visitor to turn to 
written history to learn more about the subject he has 
encountered. On the other hand some of the exhibits he sees ina 
museum may not actually broaden his knowledge but reinforce 
and clarify what he already knows. 

For the sensitive visitor, a historical museum can create a 
sense of kinship with the past. The disposition of men to seek 
continuity with their ancestors and with life in earlier times may 
find its fulfillment in museums and at historical sites more than 
anywhere else. The coat worn by Wolfe at Quebec* a cannon 
surrendered by Burgoyne at Saratoga* the Lexington Green* or 
the Petersburg crater may produce a special awareness of a 
particular historical period* event, or person or awaken interest 
in military history in general. 

There are three main groups of U.S. military museums— those 
maintained by the armed forces? by federal civil agencies; and by 
states* counties, municipalities, and private institutions. 

Museums Maintained by the Armed Forces 

It \«'ds not until 1962 that the Army established a formal policy 
of preserving material evidence of its history. With the 
publication of Army Regulatione70-5 in 1962* all existing Army 
museums were placed under the supervision of the Chief of 
Military History, who assumed ultimate responsibility for the 
collection, control and preservation of all historical properties 
throughout the Army and established a central catalog of these 
artifacts. Previously such preservation depended largely upon 
the degree of interest of the post or organizational commander* 
and artifacts in untold number were abandoned or discarded 
over the years because their historical value was unknown or 
unappreciated. Many* nevertheless* did survive. As early as 
1654 the Ordnance and Artillery Museum was established at the 
U,S- Military Academy; it later became the West Point Museum, 
today the oldest museum in the Army. The Army Medical 
Museum [now the Armed Forces Medical Museum) came into 
being in 1662. The Springfield [Massachusetts) Armory Muse- 
um dates from approximately 1671* the Rock Island [Illinois) 
Arsenal Museum (now the lohn M. Browning Memorial 
Museum) from 1905* and the Army Ordnance Museum at 
Aberdeen Proving Ground (Maryland) from 1919. Except for the 
Field Artillery Museum at Fort Silh Oklahoma* founded in 1934* 
alt other Army museums were established in the 1940s or later. 
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Approximately sixty-five museums make up the Army 
Museum System. With the exception of that at West Point, they 
fall into four fairly distinct categories— branch, post* arsenali 
and organizational. The West Point Museum is exceptional by 
reason of the size and scope of its collection and the size of its 
professional staff. While many of its holdings relate to the 
history of the U.S. Military Academy, by far the larger part 
illustrates the history of the U.S. Army as a whole as well as the 
history of warfare through the ages. Thust it tends to approach 
the concept of a national Array museum. The Army's museums 
are listed and their collections described in detail in the Guide to 
US* Army Museums ond Historic Sitesi^ a publication of the 
Army's Center of Military History. A sampling of the holdings of 
some of the branch museums will give some indication of the 
scope and content and diversity of the Army's museum collec- 
tions. 

A branch museum is concerned with the history of a major arm 
of service within the Army, such as infantry* artillery^ or 
quartermaster* and usually operates as part of a branch school. 
Among the larger museums of this type is the Field Artillery 
Museum at Fort Silh contained in eight separate exhibit 
buildings* most of them historic structures on the National 
Register of Historic Places. The museum's collection includes 
U.S* and foreign field pieces from the sixteenth century to the 
present. In its "cannon walk/' a 700-yard display of field 
artillery, is "Atomic Annie/' the 280-mm. gun that fired the 
world's first atomic artillery round in 1953. 

At Aberdeen Proving Ground* Maryland, the Ordnance 
Museum collection represents ordnance development mainly 
since the introduction of smokeless powder. In addition to small 
arms, the collection includes tanks* self-propelled and towed 
gunst and motor vehicles. U.S. armored vehicles are displayed in 
single file in the "mile of tanks" along a main road of the proving 
ground. The museum also maintains a Chemical Corps collec- 
tion, which it acquired upon the closing of the Chemical Museum 



The Patton Museum of Cavalry and Armor at Fort Knox* 
Kentucky, treats the history of U.S. armored forces and their 
equipment. It has a large collection of armored fighting vehiclest 
both U.S. and foreigni some of which are maintained in 
operational condition and are used to stage demonstrations for 
the public during the summer. The museum displays the 
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personal effects of General George S. Patton, |r. for whom it was 
named including his ivory-handled pistols* and the limousine in 
which he was riding when he suffered fatal injuries in 1945. The 
history of horse cavalry* as distinct from armor* is preserved and 
displayed in the U.S. Cavalry Museum at Fort Riley* Kansas. 

The story of the American foot soldier is told in the National 
Infantry Museum at Fort Benning* Georgia* with weapons, uni- 
forms* and equipment since colonial days. The museum also 
has a broad interest in the infantryman regardless of nationalityi 
as indicated by thirty-eight foreign countries represented in its 
small-arms collection. Its Japanese weapons collection is 
believed to be one of the most complete in the world. 

Among the holdings of the Quartermaster Museum at Fort Lee* 
Virginiat are collections of uniforms dating from the Revolution- 
ary Wan insignia and chevrons* and military saddles* this last 
one of the most complete in the country. Also on display is the 
caisson which carried the body of Jefferson Davis to his grave in 
Richmond in 1889. 

Army transportation methods are shown in some dioramas at 
the Transportation Museum at Fort Eustis* Virginia* while 
others trace the evolution of transportation beginning with the 
Stone Age and progressing through the development of the 
wheel* balloon* coach, and canal barge. Helicopters* fixed*wing 
aircraft* experimental aircraft* railway cars and steam locomo- 
tives« trucksi and amphibious vehicles are found in the collec- 
tion. 

The Aviation Museum at Fort Rucker* Alabama* displays an 
extensive collection of fixed- and rotary-wing aircraft in telling 
the history of aviation in the U.S. Army. It has the largest 
collection of military helicopters in the world. 

The Engineer Museum at Fort Belvoir* Virginia, preserves 
military engineer equipmenti uniforms, insignia, flags* maps* 
and small arms. Among its items of special interest are maps 
prepared by French engineers at the siege of Yorktown in the 
Revolutionary War and the ship's wheel recovered from the 
sunken Battleship Maine. 

The Army has more than twenty post museums at such 
stations as Fort Leavenworth* Kansas: Fort Huachuca* Arizona; 
the Presidio of San Francisco* California; Fort Bliss* Texas; and 
Fort Monroe* Virginia. The post museum is mainly concerned 
with preserving and depicting the history of the post and 
frequently the military history of the local region, even though 
that usually predates the establishment of the post. Where a 
branch museum exists* it is usually the only museum on post and 
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may assume the function of a post museum. The Field Artillery 
Museum at Fort Sill* for example, devotes perhaps half of its 
effort to presenting the history of the post and local area. Many 
Army installations without museums have small collections of 
historical artifacts^ an excellent example being the numerous old 
cannon displayed on thegrounds at Fort Lesley}. McNalnWash** 
ingtont D.C. Often smaller historical items may be displayed in 
an officers* club* chapel, or headquarters building. ^ 

Only four museums fall under the arsenal classification. First 
among these is the venerable Springfield Armory Museum* 
which holds one of the world*s most complete collections of small 
arms. It is operated by the National Park Service* to which the 
U.S. Army Center of Military History lent the collection. The 
|ohn M* Browning Memorial Museum (Rock Island Arsenal) 
uses part of its collection in special exhibits of Browning's 
automatic weapons. The Picatinny Arsenal Museum at Dover* 
New Jersey, maintains a collection of U.S. and foreign explosive 
ordnance; and the Watervliet Arsenal Museum, Watervliet* New 
York, shows the use of artillery throughout history and displays 
cannon* howitzers* and mortars* the earliest dating from 1742. 

Organizational museums operate primarily for the benefit of 
troop morale and esprit de corps and are devoted almost entirely 
to unit history. The 62d Airborne Division Museum at Fort 
Braggt North Carolina, and those of the 1st Cavalry Division and 
2d Armored Division, both at Fort Hood, Texas, are such 
museums. There are a few regimental museums* such as the Old 
Guard Museum maintained by the 1st Battalion, 3d Infantry, at 
Fort Myer* Virginia. 

The Navy's two principal collections are the Navy Memorial 
Museum at the Washington Navy Yard* Washington, D.C.* and 
the US, Naval Academy Museum at Annapolis* Maryland. Two 
museums aredevoted to submarine history* one at the submarine 
base at Groton* Connecticut^ and the other at the submarine base 
at Pearl Harbor* Hawaii. A naval aviation museum is located at 
Pensacola, Florida. Other Navy museums include the Seabee 
Museum at Little Creek, Virginia* and the Museum of the Naval 
Training Center at San Diego, California, 

At Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Dayton, Ohio, is the US. 
Air Force Museum* the central museum of that service. It 
displays more than 125 aircraft and missiles, both U.S. and 
foreign. Other aviation museums are the Hangar 9 Museum at 
Brooks Air Force Base* Texas* specializing in aerospace 
medicine* and the Air Force Space Museum at Cape Kennedy* 
Florida* devoted principally to space exploration. 
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The U.S. Marine Corps Museum is situated at the Washington 
Navy Yard in the History and Museums Division of the corps 
headquarters. In its collection are unifon'^:, batt^ , flags, 
weapons, dioramas, and substantial holdings of personal 
papers, photos, and documents. Smaller Marine Corps museums 
are at Quantico, Virginia; Pains Island, South Carolina; and 
Barstow, CallFornla. 

The Walte." Reed Arr^iy Medical Center, Washington* D.C., is 
the home of the Armed Forces Medical Museum, which exhibits 
items for both the general public and for pathologists and other 
medical professionals. At Albuquerque, New Mexico, the Sandia 
Atomic Museum, operated by the Defense Atomic Support 
Agency* displays unclassified nuclear weapons and associated 
equipment used by the Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marine 
Corps. 

Although the Array National Guard is rich in military history 
and tradition, it has few museums recognized as such. The New 
York State Military Museum, its largest, occupies space on the 
first and second floors of the state capitol in Albany. Some other 
states display objects related to their military history in the 
capitol or other state buildings but have no organized museums; 
many old^Hne National Girard organizations maintain trophy 
rooms which display memorabilia related to the unit's past. 
Infc tT>ation concerning National Guard collections and muse- 
ums should 'be requested from the various state adjutants 
v.eneral. 

. Museums Maintained by Federal Civil Agencies 

Within the vast holdings of the Smithsonian Institution In 
Washington, D.C., are two distinguished military history 
collections. Its Museum of History qnd Technology displays 
*v.nressive store of military and naval artifacts, including 
armSt edged weapons, uniforms, headgear, and insignia. The 
National Air and Space Museum of the Smithsonian^ filling a 
large new structure on the Washington mall, includes an 
expansive 'oUection of aircraft and missiles, many of them 
military. The National Park Service administers some seventy- 
five museums [visitors centers) at battlefield sites and old forts 
throughout the Unite * States, most containing collections for 
study. Professional and technical supports including the design 
and production of all {^xhibitSf is furnished these museums by the 
Park Service's Harpers Ferry Center at Harpers F-*erry, West 
Virginia. , 
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Museums Maintained by Other Agencies 

Many museum coHections are maintained by states* countiest 
municipalities, and private institutions. Thousands of such 
collections are found throughout the United States* a small 
number of which are primarily, if not exclusively* military. In 
this category, for example* are the Indiana War Memorial* 
Indianapolis* Indiana; the War Memorial Museum of Virginia* 
Newport News, Virginia; and the Admiral Nimitz Center, 
Fredericksburg^ Texas. Some art and wence museums display 
military artifacts* such as the splendid examples of oldarmsand 
armor in the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York. State 
historical societies are prime sources of information concerning 
the location of museum collections in thdir rt^spective states. 
Also* much detailed information is available in the latest Official 
Museum Directory and the Directory of Historical Societies and 
Agencies; in the United States and Canada.^ 

Even though opportunity to visit them might be limited^ the 
student of military history should be aware of forei<^' "Tilitary 
museums; he may need to correspond with them for information 
otherwise unobtainable. In Ottawa is the impressive Canadian 
War Museum* a branch of Canada^s National Museum of Man. 
England offers the museum visitor a rich experience In the 
extensive collection of the Imperial War Museum, The Tower 
Armouries, and the National Army Museum* all in London, and 
the National Maritime Museum in Greenwich. Among the 
outstanding military museums on the European continent are the 
Tojhusmuseet in Copenhagen, the Mus^e de la Marine and the 
Musge deVArm^e in Paris, the Heeresgeschichtliches Museum In 
Vienna* and in Stockholm the Armemuseum and the Statens 
Sjohistoriska Museum {National Maritime Museum). Other fine 
museums are the Wehrgeschichtliches Museum at Rastatt and 
the Bayerisches Armeemuseum at Ingolstadt,bothin the Federal 
Republic of Germany; in Madrid the Museo del Ejercito Espanol 
and the Museo delaRealArmeria;theMusee Royal deTArm^eet 
Histoire Militaire in Brussels, and the Leger-en-Wapenmuseum* 
in Leiden, Holland. Perhaps the most useful guide to foreign 
military museums is the Directory of Museums of Arms and 
Military History* published by the International Association of 
Museums of Arms and Military History in Copenhagen in 1970. 



3^ ^}f(t€iQ^ pMusrtim Dircitury {Whshtnflton Amrrlran Assacmiiim of Mu^vutns. 1070|. fJonnn 
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Copies may be obtained from the secretary of the association* Co 
the director of the National Army Museum. Royal Hospital Road* 
London S.W. 3, England. European MiJitory Museums, by |. Lee 
Weslrale** is another excellent reference. The International 
Council of Museums* 1 rue MioUis* 75 Paris 15^ France* operates 
the ICOM-UNESCO Documentation Center, which is able to 
furnish information on museums in all parts of the world. 

Use of MiJitary Museums and Collections 

Military museums vary greatly in the size of their collections; 
in the size and adequacy of their physical plants* staffs* and 
financial resources; and thus in the extent and quality of the 
services they provide. Most museums serve the general public 
with interpretative exhibit that are both attractive and 
historically accurate* and answer written and verbal inquiries 
concerning objects in the collection. The military history 
student* or the specialist* naturally benefits from these exhibits* 
but he also may wish to examine and study specific objects in the 
collection. Within reasonable limits, most museums will give 
him access to the objects he nepds and provide working space. In 
some cases a museum's own research on its collection may not 
be adequate because of what it considers the more pressing 
needs of public exhibitions* guided tours* and the like. 

Few armed forces museums offer any formal educational 
programs. The most no'able exception is the West Point 
Museum* whose staff members* using artifacts* conduct class- 
room lectures in military history a^ the U.S. Military Academy. 
Many military museums* however* conduct guided tours for the 
general public and for school* college* and professional groups. 
The Guide to U.S. Army Museums ond Historic Sites (sue 
footnote 2] HstsallU.S* Army museums as well as Department of 
Defense* federal* state* municipal* and private military museums 
throughout the United States and briefly describes their 
collections. 

MiJitary Historic Sites 

Throughout the United States numerous forts* arsenals* and 
battlefields recall the military past of the nation. The more 
important of these are listed in the NalionaJ Register of Historic 
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Places* issued by the Department of the Interior. Established by 
law, the register includes not only property of national 
sij}n>ficance bui jlso^dUtrir^s, sjtes. buildings, structures* and 
objects of importance at the state andlonalleveb.^Many of these 
siteo» such as Kings Mountain* For^ icHenry* Gettysburg, and 
Fort SumteVtSre operated by the Nation il Park Service. Historic 
sites are frequently found on installations of the armed forces* 
and some of these arp integrated with the local installatian 
museums. Examples include the Rock Island A'*scnal> Rock 
hland* Illinois; Fort Leavenworth* Kansas, andthe National War 
College Building at Fort Lesley ). McNain Washington* D.C- 

The Council on Abandoiied Military Posts,^ a nonprofit 
organization interested in the ide'itiP.cationi restoration^ u*id 
preservation of old military installatioust is another source of 
information. It publishes a monthly newsletter and a quarteily 
scholarly magazine. Additional information on military histori- 
cal sites may be obtained fromTJie Officio! Museum Directory 
and the Directory of Historical Societies end Agf^ncief; in the 
United Sxates and Canada (see footnote 3). 

In his contact with museums the studt^nt of military history 
may come to appreciate the almost limitle!:s historical treasurer 
within their collections. He may find that museums supplement 
and reinforce the knowledge derived from reading and df^cumen- 
tary research and serve tn intensify his interest in this Hold of 
learning. And he may find a degree of inspiration. 
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The Place of 
UnH History 

Stttoivy R. Connor 



fROUD soldiers form the backbone of any successful military 
organization. Skillfully used by the commander, unit hist ory can 
be most valuable in instiliing a strong sense of pride in the 
members of a company* battalion* regiment* or other Army unit. 
The study of unit history has sometimes been compared to 
genealogy* and the analogy is not a bad one. Just as knowledge of 
ancestry often creates a sense of pride in one's forebears* 
awareness of a unit's past can help to create esprit de corps for an 
organization, Americans are exceptionally proud if they can 
trace their lineage back to the Mayflower, but many families* 
representing waves of relatively recent immigration* are quite 
new to the United States. It is much the same in the Army. Except 
for those organizations in the Army National Guard that can 
trace their lineage back to colonial days, the vast majority of all 
Army units began in this century. 

Obtaining prepared unit histories is not always easy* Many 
are published tn limited quantities, if at all, and are often soon 
out of print* Becatise the use of incorrect history could damage 
the morale of a unit, the authenticity of existing histories should 
be determined through careful examination before acceptance, 
The New York Public Library probably maintains the best 
collection of published unit histories. They are listed in His* 
tories. Persona] Narratives. United States Army: A Checltlist 
by Charles E, Dornbusch (1967— includes some unit histories in 
other collections). The U*S, Army Military History Institute 
maintains another good collection of unit histories* both 
published and in manuscript* cataloged in United States Army 
Unit Histories. Special Bibliographic Series 4 (1971), The library 
of the U,S, Army Field Artillery School has a more specialized 
collection cataloged in Artillery Unit Histories (19S5)* The U,S, 
Army Center of Military History maintains bibliographies on all 
divisions* most combat arms regiments, and a few other 
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organizations; some bibliographies show the locations of the 
volumes. The center also has one-page sumniariesi available 
upon request, of the actions of each division in World War IL 
Other possible sources for unit histories are librariest publish- 
ers, used book dealers, and veterans' associations. Current lists 
of known veterans'associations are maintained by the Commun- 
ity Relations Division. Office of the Chief of Public Affairs, 
Department of the Army* Washington^-D-C. 20310- 

Very few unit histories were published before the Civil War. 
and many of those were more in the nature of memoirs or 
journals. Examples are Teresa Griffin Viele's Following (he 
Drum: ^ Glimpse of Frontier Life (New Yorkt 1858), which 
pertains to the 1st Infantry; and Lawrence Kip's Army Life on the 
Pacific: A /ournol of the Expedition Against Nc^rlhern Indians 
, , , (Redfield. New York* 1859)» which provides information 
^bout Company F. 4th Regiment of Artillery (now 5th Battalion^ 
1st Field Artillery). After the Civil War a multitude of unit 
histories appeared, most either written by men who had served 
in the organizations or sponsored by the states that supplied 
them. Bibliographies of these histories^ by state or region* 
continue to be prepared by Charles E- Dornbusch in Regimental 
Publications and Personal Narratives of the Civil War: A 
Checicljst (1961-], Historical sketches ol Union organizations 
are in Frederick H- Dyer's A Compendium of the War of the 
Rebellion {1^08, 1959), A good starting place for histories of 
Regular Army regiments in the late nineteenth century is T^e 
Army of the United Slates; Historical Sltelchcs of the Staff and 
Line, edited by Theophilus F. Rodenhough and William L. Has kin 
(1896), Its sketches originally appeared as separate articles in 
(he /ournal of the Military Service Institution of tho Unilod 
States between 1892 and 1896, 

By the turn of the century the War Department was taking a 
more active interest in the heritage of its organizations and 
prepared A Bibliogrophy of Slate Participation in the Civil War 
H , , (three editions* 1897. 1898» 1913]» which is quite useful The 
Adjutant General's Stotistical Exhibit of Strength of VolunlL>L>r 
Forces Colled into Service Dnring I lie War With Spain - . . (1899) 
includes some information about volunteer units in that war. 
The Order of Battle of the Land Forces in th<j World War» 
prepared in three volumes by the Historical Sectioni Army War 
College (1931-49). provides similar data for units during World 
War I, including more detniled information about divisions, 

A great number of unit histories appeared in the years 
following World Wars I and II and the Korean Wan agciin written 
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mostly by unit members or sponsored by the organizations 
themselves. Most narrative unit histories today are similarly 
prepared* but some compilations or histories have been 
published by interested individuals not necessarily connected 
with the Army* In addition to the already mentioned volumes of 
Dyer and Rodenbough and Haskin. Fred A. Berg's Encyclopedia 
of Conttnentol Army Units (1972) covers many of the oiganiza- 
tions that served in the Revolutionary War. Bruce Jacob's 
Soldiers: The Fighting Divisions of the Hegulor Army (1958) is 
about Regular Army divisions in Worid War IL Some contempor- 
ary authors are producing histories of uniis in the past. such as 
Hugh Rankin's North Corolino Continentols (1971)* And service 
journals, such as Infantry and Army* often note or review unit 
histories. 

Not alt unit histories appear in print* In addition to those 
manuscripts in the U*S* Army Military History Institute* the 
Center of Military History receivt^s annual supplements from 
several active units, usually Regular Army and Army Reserve 
organizations* They vary from one-paragraph summaries to a 
few excellent histories. Students who are writing theses or 
dissertations often prepare unit histories. One example is 
Patrick Daniel O'Flaherty's '^History of the Sixty-Ninth 
Regiment of the New York State Militia, 1852-1861" (Ph*D* 
dissertation. Fordham University* 1963). Many are listed In 
Doctoral Dissertations in Militory Affoirs. by Allan R. Millett 
and B. Franklin Coolint^ (1972— ^updated annually in Military 
Affoirs). 

Many units, especially smaller ones, have no written histories, 
but some historical information about them is usually available* 
Such unit records as muster rolls* operations or after^action 
reports* morning reports* and other similar documents are 
invaluable* Most of these records are now in storage at one of 
several records depositories, including the National Archives in 
Washington. D*C. The National Archives also holds the unit 
histories that The Adjutant General required regiments to 
prepare around the beginning of this century* Other sources 
include local historical societies* museums, former unit 
members, the state adjutants general for National Guard units, 
and. when active* the units themselves. Information concerning 
the various possible sources is included in a pamphlet. 
Orgonizotfonal History: Its Preporation ond Use* prepared and 
distributed by the Center of Military History* 

The history of a unit manifests itself in many ways other than 
in written form<-*tangibly in such symbols as flags* colors, and 
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st&nd&rdst streamers for campaigns and decorations, distinctive 
insignia, shoulder sleeve insigniai and organizational historical 
property. Intangiblyt special traditions and customs and the 
spirit of an organization also reflect its history. Each symboh 
whether tangible or intangiblet has an important role in unit 
esprit* 

During the nineteenth century considerable confusion existed 
as to the accepted procedures and methods for determining the 
history of Army units and their entitlement to honors for 
participation in various campaigns. After World War I many 
units with long histories and numerous honors were demobil- 
ized. The Historical Branch^ War Plans Division, General Staff, 
published its Outlines of History of Regiments, United Stotes 
Army in 1921* Anu during the 1920s, to prevent loss to the active 
Army of those units with the most significant heritagei the 
Historical Section of the Army War College began determining 
unit continuity* The section also guided the War Department 
General Staff on unit historical matters and monitored unit 
history preparation. With the tremendous changes that occurred 
during and immediately after World War IL the Organizational 
History and Honors Section of the Historical Division. War 
Department Special Staff, was established in 1947 to continue 
the work of the Historical Section. Army War College* Today, 
after several reorganizations, the unit lineage and honors 
function is performed by the Organizational History Branch. 
Center of Military History. 

The basic document showing a unit's history is the official 
Lineage and Honors Certificate, which is prepared and issued by 
the Center of Military History to all flag*, color*, and separate 
guidon*bearing units that are organized under a Table of 
Organization and Equipment* These certificates outline major 
organizational changes and list official campaigns and decora- 
tions for units of all components— Regular Army, Army Reserve, 
and Army National Guard. The original certificate is suitable for 
framing and prominent display within the unit's area. 

The certificate is divided into two parts. The first traces the 
history of the unit, in brief outline form, from its beginning 
through its various reotganizations, redesignationsf and other 
changes up to the present. The*second portion lists the unit's 
campaign participation credits and decorations. (AR 672-5^1, 3 
June 1974, Decorations, Awards and Honors— Military Awards, 
describes authorized unit decorations and lists recognized 
campaigns with inclusive dates.) In order oi precedence. U.S. 
decorations for Army units are the Presidential Unit Citation 
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(Army^formerly Distinguished Unit Citationjt the Valorous 
Unit Awardt and the Meritorious Unit Commendation. The 
Valorous Unit Award, the most recently established, is 
authorized for actions on or after 3 August 1963 and so has been 
awarded only to units that were in Vietnam. The Presidential 
Unit Citation is authorized for actions on or after 7 December 
1941. and the Meritorious Unit Commendation for those on or 
after 1 January 1944. 

The U.S. Army Institute of Heraldry uses the historical data 
provided by the certificates in creating coats of arms displayed 
on unit colors and unit insignia worn on uniforms. The U.S. 
Army Support Activity. Philadetphiat uses the honors portions 
of these certificates the basis for issuing campaign and 
decoration streamers and silver bands for display with unit 
flags, colors* or guidons. Asterisks are^sed on the certificates of 
regimental elements organized under the Combat Arms Regi- 
mental System to denote those honors for which anelementisan 
"earning unit." and their streamers have an additional device or 
wreath. The Adjutant General furnishes certificates for each 
U,S, unit decoration awarded. Honors are also the basis for 
ribbons and emblems that unit members wearon theiruniforms. 

While Lineage and Honors Certificates are not intended to be 
full histories of units, they do form the framework around which 
more complete histories can be written. Because the meaning of 
many of the terms used on the certificates is often misunder- 
stood, a glossary is included in most volumes of the Army 
Lineage Series prepared by the Center of Military History. The 
CM H pamphlet Orgonizotionol History; Its PreporattonandUsc 
suggests content and format for unit histories and provides 
references and sources for information about Army organiza- 
tions* Although the Department of the Army neither prepares 
nor requires units to prepare unit histories^ many major 
commands do. Those that are prepared should agree with the 
data shown on the unit's official Lineage and Honors Certificate. 

The Center of Military History furnishes other certificates 
that assist in fostering esprit de corps— those for unit days, 
special designations^ and memorial awards. A unit day* 
commemorating some noteworthy event in the life of the 
organizationt is selected by the unit for annual celebration in 
ceremonies and special activities. The date may be the one on 
which the unit was first organized or on which i* performed some 
outstanding feat. The 1st Air Defense Artillery* for example* 
celebrates 20 March to commemorate its actions as the 1st 
Regiment of Artillery at the battle of Churubusco in 1647 during 
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the Mexican War. Unit special designations^ ormcknames^ are of 
two types: traditional— those associated with the unit for at least 
thirty yearsi and distinctive^less than thirty years. The 101st 
Airborne Division uses "Screaming Eagles" as Hs traditional 
designation, while the 7th Cavalry has "Garry Owen." An 
example of a distinctive designation is "Truck Masters," selected 
by the 2^th Transportation Company in 1974. An organization 
with a particularly distinguished history may select a memorial 
award for annual presentation to a unit member. It is presented 
in remembrance of a combat actionin which the unit participated 
or in the name of an outstanding former member. 

Units down to the separate company, troop» orbattery should 
accumulate and permanently retain all significant historical 
data, Units are required to establish an organizational history 
file for such items as unit histories, photographs, copies of 
Lineage and Honors Certificates, correspondence about unit 
lineage and honors^ and other material relating to the unit's 
history and traditions. The file is never retired. During periods of 
inactivation or at other time when the unit is unable to care for it. 
the file is kept in a records storage facility and is returned 
whenever the organization can again maintain it. (See AR 340-2 
and 870-5.} 

Volumes of the Army Lirjtjage Series prepared by the Center of 
Military History highlight the background and accomplish** 
ments of units. Each volume has a narrative history of a branch 
of the Army and, in compact form, the history and honors of each 
major unit within that branch. In addition to tracing the 
evolution of individual branches^ this series presents a capsule 
history of the entire Army and gives insight into the reasons for 
mostorganizationalchanges. A prerequisite to an understanding 
of unit history in today's combat arms is a sound knowledge of 
the Combat Arms Regimental System, which is explained in 
recent volumes of the series. Each book contains illustrations 
and descriptions of the official coats of arms and distinctive 
insignia, as provided by the Institute of Heraldry^ for major 
units> These volumes are useful at all levels of command, the 
Department of the Army staff, service schools, various training 
programs, and for the general public. Like other CMH publica* 
tions. they are available for issue to authorized recipients 
through normal publications channels or they may be purchased 
from the Superintendent of Documents* Government Printing 
Office* Washington! D.C. 20402. 

The first lineage volume* published in 1953 and covering the 
infantry, is now out of print. A revised version* /nfonfry. Port t 
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(1972)* includes Regular Army infantry regiments. Part 11* on 
Army National Guard and Army Reserve units, is scheduled for 
later publication. Part I of the Armor-Cavalry volume {1969] has 
historical data on Regular Army and Army Reserve regimentst 
while Part 11 (1972} covers those of the Army National Guard, 
Other volumes planned for this series will be on armies and 
corps, divisions a ndseparatebrigadest air defense artillery I field 
artUleryt engineerst medicah ordnance* signal* military police* 
and possibly other service and support organizati'^ns, A special 
volume* being prepared in conjunction with the Army's 
participation in the bicentennial observance* is entitled 'The 
Continental Army" and will include the lineages and honors of 
Continental Army units during the Revolutionary War, 

Unit history has many uses. It can help the commander in 
inspiring members of his command to excel in garrison or in the 
field* Heraldic symbols are tangible illustrations of a rich 
heritage* In addition to members of the unit itself* unit history 
often serves others. Quite frequently it provides the historian* 
social scientist! or fiction writer with material for a study of a 
war or campaign, a biography or autobiography* a sociological 
study, or a novel or short story, A sense of community pride may 
even stem from a unit having been raised or having served in an 
area* And veterans use unit history in reminiscing about their 
service with relatives and friends. 
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Military History 
in the Army 
School System 

Brook* ^ Kl«b«r, Col Roy K. Flint, 
ond Chorles 8* Holl 

In his letter to the Chief of Staff in 1970 that led to the 
establishment of the Department of the Army Ad Hoc Committee 
on the Army Need for the Study of Military History, Brig. Gen. 
HalC.Pattison, then Chief of Military History, contended that in 
the 1950s the Anny's higher schools had turned away from the 
teaching of military history* traditionally an integral part of 
officer education. The net result, he thought, had been that 
officers in the 1960s paid theprice of "neglect of thelessonsof the 
past*"* General Westmoreland's mandate to the committee 
consequently placed heavy emphasis on the question of the place 
of military history in Army school curricula, and some of the 
most significant conclusions and recommendations of the 
committee concerned this subject. 

The committee found General Pattison's contentions right, 
that while interest in military history on civilian campuses had 
increased over the preceding twenty years, the Army had 
"shown less interest in teaching the subject in service schools 
than it did before World War IL" Its first general recommenda- 
tion called for the U.S. Continental Army Command to introduce 
a "progressive coordinated history program into the Army 
educational system." (ANSMH Cmte Rpt, 1:51, 56.) 

When the committee met in 1971, responsibility for most of the 
Army*s service schools, the Command and General Staff College, 
and the Reserve Officers' Training Corps (ROTC) and associated 
programs resided with the Continental Army Command; in the 
1973 reorganization of Army commands they were transferred to 
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the newly created U.S. Army Training and Doctrine Command. 
The United States Military Academy and the Army War College 
operated at the time and continued to operate in 1977 under the 
direct control of Headquarters. Department of the Army. The 
teaching of military history in all these educational settings 
came under the ad hoc committee's examination* and only incase 
of the Military Academy did the committee make no recommen- 
dations for changes and improvements in the teaching and use of 
military history. The following account sets forth the status of 
military history instruction in 1977 at all of these levels, with 
some emphasis on the committee's recommendations and how 
they were carried out. To some extent* of course* the whole 
system is* and perhaps always will be* in a state of flux. 

United States Military Academy 

The purpose of the Military Academy is to educate and train 
professional officers for the Regular Army* and military history 
has always held an important placein the curriculum. In order to 
meet the requirements of the Army for officers capable of 
assuming the diverse responsibilities inherent in a modern 
defense establishment and who also possess detailed knowledge 
in various areas* the academy seeks to strike a balance between 
breadth and specialization in its academic program. The cadet is 
required to take several courses in each major discipline but is 
allowed to choose an area of concentration in either basic 
sciences* applied sciences and engineering* national security and 
public affairs* or the humanities. While an area of concentration 
is not the equivalent of a college major* it can* when taken in 
conjunction with the broader offerings* provide a sound basis for 
future study at ihe graduate level. At West Point* history is 
offered within both the national security and public affairs and 
the humanities areas of concentration. 

Each cadet* regardless of his area of concentration* must study 
either modern European* world* or American history during his 
sophomore year and take a course entitled "History of the 
Military Art" during his junior or senior year. The latter course 
indicates the Military Academy's professional as well as 
academic responsibilities; among the traditional university 
functions of education* scholarshipt and servicet the last is 
somewhat more strongly emphasized than at other academic 
institutions. 

The academy has taught the history of the art of war in one 
form or another for well over a hundred years. The two-semester 
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course* "History of the Military Art," rj it is presently 
constituted began to take shape in the inid-1960s. While 
preserving the traditional focus on the evolution of the military 
atM, this course now presents more of the political and societal 
context jn which wars have been waged; i.e., the causes and 
consequences of wars now receive more emphasis. The cadet 
examines the conduct of wars as well as the peacetime activities 
of military institutions in light of the milieu in which they 
existed. 

This complex material is presented in terms of evolutionary 
themes, referred to as threads of continuity. They include 
strategy; tactics; logistics; generalship; military theory and 
doctrine; military professionalism; technology; and political 
social* and economic factors influencing the nature of war. The 
evolution of these factors, the relationships among them* and the 
reasons they have changed form the structure of the course, 

A thematic approach provides several significant benc^'^s. By 
studying military history over a broad time span. the st"' ,^ can 
isolate and analyze the critical reasons for changes ai erent 
junctures in history. Ideally, such a process sharpens the ciideVs 
judgment so that he will better understand contemporary 
military developments; it also builds the foundation for a 
broader and deeper understanding of war that will help the 
graduate make sound decisions and give useful advice as he 
moves through positions of increasing responsibility in tuc 
Army- 

"History of the Military Art** is divided into subcourses 
covering various periods: ancient and early modern warfare 
through the eighteenth century* the Napoleonic wars, the 
American Civil War. World War I, World War II in Europe and 
the Pacific, togtither with several military conflicts since World 
War IL Although the course offers a selective survey of the 
history of the military art, the cadet studies two operations^ 
Napoleon's fena campaign and the battle of Vicksburg, in 
considerable depth to give him a more realistic understanding of 
the events that transpired and to develop his ability to conduct a 
detailed historical analysis. 

In addition to this required two-semester course* the Depart- 
ment of History also offers a number of military history 
electiveSt generally taken during the junior and senior years. 
These include two popular courses* "The History of Revolution^ 
ary Warfare** and "War in the Twentieth Century/* which are 
offered each semester* as well as broader* nonopb^^ational 
electives such as *'War and Its Philosophers**' "The Development 
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of Air Power," "The Development of Sea Power," and "The 
American Military Experience " presented less frequently. Since 
the institution of a visiting professorship in military history in 
1972t each holder of the chair has offered a one-semester course 
in his area of principal specialization or interest. 

Perhaps the major difference between teaching military his- 
tory at the Military Academy and other academic institutions is 
the low student-to-instructor ratio. Each instructor teaches ap- 
proximately sixty-four students in four separate sessions of six- 
teen students each, a ratio which gives him the opportunity to 
conduct the class more as a colloquium than as a lecture. This 
allows the student to participate in give-and-take discussion 
with the instructor and to probe him for answers to questions; it 
also enables the instructor to know his students individually. 
Classroom discussio*is are enlivened by a variety of visual 
instructional aids and are supplemented by occasional lectures* 
films » television programs* and demonstrations of weapons and 
equiptnent by the curators of the West Point Museum. 

Assigning active<*duty officers as instructors has a number of 
advantages, particularly in teaching military history* but it also 
results in an annual turnover of one-third of the officers within 
the department. Because of the personal method of teaching in a 
small classroom* continuous attrition makes the selection of 
instructors a vital and time consuming task which shapes the 
character of the entire department. 

The department head's criteria for selecting military history 
instructors include a strong desire to teach cadets* excellent 
performance in duty assignments, and potential for academic 
achievement and growth. In addition it is desirable for military 
history instructors to have attended *he Command and General 
Staff College before reporting for duty; to date about ninety 
percent of the officer " structors have done so. Those selected as 
instructors attend graduate school* usually for two years, to 
study under noted historians with an interest in military history 
and to earn an M.A. degree. Some continue their work toward a 
doctorate and complete the requirements while at West t tint. 
New instructors in military history also receive several weeks of 
instruction during the summer preceding their first year, 
including a tour of selected American battlefields. Thereafter the 
instructor's continuing education is a product of his own 
initiative and the needs of the department. In addition to 
educated cadets, the sy^item of teaching history at the Military 
Academy produces middle-grade officers with a greatly in- 
creased understanding of war and peace. 
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Military history increases the cadet's understanding of how. 
through the whole sweep of history* man hasused war to achieve 
his goals; helps him perceive the relationships between strategy 
and policy* between tactics and technology* and between the 
military profession and society at large; and* finally* helps him 
appreciate his place in the profession of arms as a newly 
commissioned officer. By causing him to reflect upon how 
military commanders and statesmen of the past handled their 
problems* the Military Academy can alert the cadet to the 
demands that wUl be placed upon him as he matures to higher 
commands and responsibilities*. 

Reserve Officer Training Program 

The Reserve Officer Training Program was established by the 
National Defense Act of 1916* and from the beginning military 
history instruction was an integral part of the program* 
Privately printed manuals supported all ROTC instruction for 
many years* and they provided some coverage of military 
history* The manual for 1922* for example* contained 106 pages 
of military history concentrated primarily on military policy 
rather than campaigns* By 1932* however* the historical 
accounts had shifted to military operation;} exclusively* 

The ROTC program was suspended during World War II and 
underwent extensive study and changes in the immediate 
postwar period* A major revision in the curriculum took place in 
1951* The new 480-hour curriculum contained thi^-y hours of 
instruction in American military history which emphasized the 
principles of war and stressed *he history of the Army and of 
leadership to add meaning to the detailed factual information 
presented* In 1956 the Office Chief of Military History* first 
developed a text for the cours'j (see Chapter 11). 

Further revisions of ROTC curricula took place periodically 
during the 1950s and 1960s* Most of these changes resulted from 
pressures i;« .ha academic community to substitute academic 
courses for military subjects and to eliminate instruction which 
was not up to college level* such as training on crew-served 
weapons* In 1965 an Army advisory panel on the ROTC 
revi^..ed several proposals and recommended a new curriculum 
which included sixty classroom hours of world military history 
in the freshman year and ninety hours on national security and 
the concept of force in the sophomore year* The Department of 
the Army approved this as a developmental program* and in 1968 
eleven schools adopted the new curriculum* which was known 
as Option C. Almost immediately work began on another 
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revision^ a flexible one that atlowed more academic substitution. 
Half of the 360 hours then required would be professional 
military courses taught by military instructors. The other half 
would consist of academic subjects which could be taught by the 
academic faculty. Although American and world military 
history were two subjects which could be taught by the academic 
faculty* about fifteen o^* twenty hours of American military 
history were included in ihe first yearcourse/Tundamentals of 
Leadership and Management," The Department of the Army 
approved this curriculum as another option in 1969, 

When the ad hoc committee met in I971i colleges and 
universities could choose from five ROTC programs. Three 
included 30 hours of American military history; one (Option C] 
contained 60 hours of world military history; and onet the 
curriculum approved in 1969, had IS to 20 hours of military 
history augmented by those history subjects (enrichment 
courses) taught by the academic faculty. 

Most of the committee recommendations with regard to the 
ROTC curricula were general The one precise recommendation* 
that thercquiredhours of military history in the 1969 curriculum 
be raised to thirty, was not approved by the Department of the 
Army— doubtless because of a desire to maintain the flexibility 
so necessary for a changing educational philosophy and for the 
accommodation of a wide spectrum of institutions with ROTC 
programs. These were, after all, the reasons for having a choice 
of curricula in the first place. In any case, in school year 1975/76 
the lai^ge majority of ROTC students did receive the thirty-hour 
block of American military history. For this course the Officei 
Chief of Military History, provided its revised and much 
improved text in 1969i with an updated version in 1973 to 
provide more current coverage of the Vietnam War (see Chapter 



The hoc committee renngnized a basic prerequisite for an 
adequate ROTC program in military history* competent instruc- 
torsi and it recommended the assignment of at least one officer 
with a graduate degree in history to each ROTC unit^ As this 
recommendation came at a time when many military subjects 
were being phased out of the ROTC program, it coincided with 
increased demands from colleges for ROTC instructors with 
advanced degrees in several fields. The Army decidedtorelyona 
broader program, an advanced degree program for all ROTC 
instructors, to improve academic qualifications of teachers of 
military science and tactics and so rejected the committee's 
specific recommendation. In the advanced degree programi 
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instructors with a master's degree were to have a three-year 
stabilized ROTC tour; those not having that degree were to be 
permitted up to two years of study at a civilian institution to 
work toward iti followed by a two-year stabilized tour of 
iiib ^uctor duty. 

In terms of upgrading the academic qualifications of ROTC 
instructors generally^ the program was highly successful. The 
proportion of professors and assistant professors of military 
science with advanced degrees increased from only 8 percent in 
academic year 1968/69 to 64 percent in 1974/75. As of February 
1976 the figure was 66percent.White no distinction was made as 
to the disciplines in which th^^'^e degrees were earned* history 
undoubtedly received its share. 

Meanwhile* a major study of the officer corps started in 1974 
had significant impact upon the ROTC program. Under the 
Officer Personnel Management System (OPMS)i the assignment 
of officers to ROTC duty nolongerwouldbe by grade andbranch 
with graduate degree in unspecified disciplines. Rather* officers 
would be assigned by grade and OPMS specialty, with graduate 
degree requirements corresponding to that specialty. Although 
precise requirements had not been determined in 1976, there was 
no reason to assume that ROTC requirements for officers with 
advanced degrees would declinp "ignificantly. 

As approved, committee recu, *nendations called for partici- 
pation of the civilian faculty in teaching ROTC cadets military 
history, either in the core curriculum or in enrichment courses. 
Some colleges and universities offered military history courses 
within their own history departments which served as approp- 
riate substitutes for the ROTC requirement. Team teaching 
continued to be an effective device which combined the talents of 
military and academic instructors in the presentation of military 
history. Guest lecturers added variety and depth. 

A six-week military history workshop, conducted since 1966 
at the United States Military Academy, has also improved the 
qualifications of some ROTC military history instructors. This 
program includes seminar discussions, guest lecturers, library 
research, and the preparation of monographs. In 1972t the 
Department of the Army asked the Continental Army Command 
to restudy the workshop requirement, particularly in view of the 
expected impact of the advanced degree program, but its value 
was solidly reaffirmed. These workshops have served as 
excellent training vehicles for selected professors and assistant 
protessors of military science to prepare adequately for their role 
as military history instructors. 
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Branch Service Schools 

Although branch service schools date from 1624, when the 
Artillery School of Practice was established at Fort Monroet the 
present system took shape after the reorganization of the Army 
in 1920. During the period between the two world wars, service 
schools stressed a broad education and included the formal 
study of military history in the basic and advanced officer 
courses. For example, in the early 1920s the Infantry School's 
basic course contained 66 hours t)f critical study of selected 
campaigns, and its advanced course had 91 hours of formal 
military history* Some schools studied military hfstory in 
relation to the particular arm or branch. The Artillery School 
advanced course after World War I contained 25 hours of 
"lectures on selected campaigns with particular reference to 
Field Artillery/* World War 11 forced the abandonment f such 
"educational'* subjects as the schools stressed the accelerated 
training of large numbers of officers. 

Post-World War II attempts by some branch schools to 
reinstitutc military hfstory in their curricula were thwarted 
primarilv by more pressing teaching requirements. In 1954, a 
survey of fourteen branch schools revealed that only the 
Chemical Officer Advanced Course provided formal instruction 
in military history. By the early 1970s some basic courses did 
include one-hour periods on the history of the particular branch. 
Although branch advanced courses benefited from extensive use 
of historical examples integrated into regular Instruction, there 
was little or no history in the core curricula, and. at the time the 
ad hoc committee met. only a few schools offered military 
history elcctivcs. 

For the basic courses^ the committee recommended a two-hour 
block of instruction on the importance and value of the study of 
military history and two hours on the history of the particular 
branch. Two military history electives should be offered in the 
advanced courses, one operationally oriented and the other 
emphasizing civil-military relationships. Realizing the futility 
of offering military history courses without qualified people to 
teach them, the committee recommended that a minimum of two 
spaces be validated for officers possessing master s degrees in 
history for each school conducting an advanced course. 

The Department of the Army concurred in the recommended 
basic course requirements but eliminated any reference to 
minimum hours. It agreed that two military hist oryelectives/'of 
diverse sophistication/' should be included in each advanced 
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course curriculum. And it also agreed that ''one or two spaces" in 
each branch school should be validated as graduate degree 
positions in history; incumbents would teach historyand advise 
fellow faculty members on matters of military history. 

In addition the committee recommended that the Continental 
Army Command (CON ARC) develop some instruction for officer 
candidate school students who had not been exposed to military 
history as college undergraduates. This instruction* which 
should approximate the ROTC American military history 
course, should be given no later than the branch basic courses. 
This recommendation was never approved; neither therelatively 
short length nor the performance-oriented training characteris- 
tic of both OCSand the basic courses were conducive to teaching 
military history. 

By school year l974/75t CONARC and the Training and 
Doctrine Command had carried out the other recommendations. 
CONARC directed the Command and General Staff College to 
prepare instructional packets consisting of scopei outlinet and 
bibliography forthe two military history electives which were to 
be included in the advanced course curricula. One course was 
called Topical Military Historyi the other Advanced American 
Military History. While some schools used this material others 
developed their own military history electives* an approach 
facilitated by the assignment of qualified instructors to the 
branch service schools. Even soi there was no precise uniformity 
in offerings. The Armor School for examplei offered but one 
military history course during school year 1974/75* as part of the 
core curriculum. The Field Artillery School offered five military 
history electives in its advanced course ranging from an 
evaluation of warfare through the ages to the role of the military 
in the modern world. The Air Defense School offered two 
military history electivesi one a rcviev/ of American military 
history, the othera reading seminar which examined generalship 
and technology in warfare. The Infantry School offered a well- 
received world military history elective, taught by an officer 
instructor who was a Ph.D. candidate in history at Duke 
University. 

By 1975* however* a change in the length of branch school 
advanced courses was affecting the elective program. The 
Training and Doctrine Command determined that advancrd 
courses would be reduced from thirty-six to twenty-six weeks. 
This change, which took place in the school year l975/76t forced 
out all elective courses. A survey of branch schools in 1976 
indicated that only one intended to retain military history as part 
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of the core curnculum. Other schools planned to integrate 
military history into the instruction* although that subject 
would not constitute a teaching objective, The removal of formal 
military history presentations from advanced course curricula 
naturally eliminated the need for officer instructors with 
advanced degrees in history. 

The whole matter of reducing the length of advanced courses 
became interwoven with the formulation of the Officer Person- 
nel Management System which was taking place at the same 
time. One of the ramifications of the system was a review of the 
advanced degree program and a decision to limit civilian 
schooling requirements to skills and areas dictated by officer 
specialties. 



The Command and General Staff College 

In 1966» the Department of the Army's Haines Board* convened 
to review the Army's school system* described the Command and 
General Staff College at port Leavenworth as "the keystone of 
th. Army educational system in the tactical application of 
combined arms and services," From its inception in 1861 as the 
School of Application for Infantry and Cavalry* this institution 
presented instruction in military history. Refinements in the 
curriculum resulted from the influence of Capt, Arthur Wagner 
immediately before the Spanish- American War and the stimulus 
of Elihu Root's sponsorship and Maj, John Morrison's instruction 
after that wan If the period preceding World War I can be 
characterized as the time of intellectual ferment in the teaching 
of military history at Fort Leavenworth, the igzos can best be 
described as one of pragmatic, utilitarian endeavor. During 
World War I, Leavenworth graduates had served in high 
command and stoff positions and had organized training schools 
based on the Leavenworth model. Confident of the soundness of 
the Leavenworth method as modified by their wartime expe- 
rience, they ' urned to reestablish the Army school system, The 
National Uelcnsc Act of 1920 provided for the progressive 
military training of officers from West Point and the Reserve 
Officers Training Program through the branch service schools 
and the Line and General Staff College at Fort Leavenworth to 
the Army War College, 

The prevailing post-World War I educational philosophy was 
best expressed by a colonel in a tg2l issue of the Infaniry 
/ournol,To be an active and intelligent participant in the era that 
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had just begun, an officer ''must know, not only the military 
condition of the United Statesi but he must know its history, its 
political, industrial, and financial conditions, and the hopes and 
aspirations of its people."^ This kind of thinking ensured the 
place of history within the curricula of the Army service school 
system during the interwar years. 

In 1923 the institution at Fort Leavenworth was renamed the 
Command and General Staff School and the curriculum thathad 
evolved by that time was to remain substantially the same until 
World War II. A course in psychology and leadership, emphasiz- 
ing American characteristics, included generalhistoricalstudies 
and studies that dealt more specifically with such American 
military leaders as Grant, Lee, Sheridan, and Sherman. Acourse 
in logic was later combined with one in military history, while 
courses in military geography, strategy, and legal principles 
drew heavily upon the study of military history. The school's 
annual report for 1921 indicated the rationale for such measures: 

Purely thcnrchail sluclies . . . even though they consist largely of the 
discussion ofLoncretesilualions. nrenot considered sufficient toad just 
Ihc officer's mind tojictuHl conditions. In time of peace. Military History 
must ba railed on for informj^lion as to the nctualconditionsof war. Asa 
consequence ... the course In Military History and Strategy is 
scheduled to proceed hand In hand vvith the course In Tactical and 
Slralegiccil Studies. Corps and Army, for the purpose of illustrating the 
actual workings of the principles discussed in the latter course.^ 

Despite good intentions for broadening the scope of military 
historyi courses stressed for the most part military operations in 
the field. Although course hours and content fluctuated during 
the years up to World War IL the objective of military history 
remained that stated in the 1921 annual report. In the last year 
before World War II disrupted the school's operationsi 53 of 1,073 
total classroom hours were devoted to military history. 

The first special World War H streamlined coursei which 
began in December 1940, contained 318 hours of instruction and 
243 hours of applicatory exercises.. Both formal instruction in 
military history and the use of historical illustrations were 
discarded entirely. Operational lessons learned were to be the 
only vestige of military history. The post-World War II 
Leavenworth curriculum was an extension of the wartime 
model* Formal instruction in military history did not reappear 
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until 1952, when historical examples were introduced into the 
core curriculum as a means of illustrating the principles of war 
By 1957 the curriculum included 21 hours of historical examples 
and one hour on the history of Port Leavenworth. In addition, 
each student spent about 55 hours on a leadership paper 
involving rudimentary historical research and some 16 to 32 
hours of historical illustrations were written into lesson plans. 
By 1960 the upward trend was reversed and formal instruction 
in military history was reduced to a three^hour course, the 
purpose of which was the encouragement of self-study. These 
three hours were eliminated in 1965 in favor of a more 
comprehensive elective military history course. The use of 
historical examples to reinforce general instruction continued, 
and ten hours of leadership case studies were introduced^ In 
1967, as result of a Haines board recommendation, the college 
expanded its program of electives, including those in military 
history. 

When the ad hoc committee met in 1971, the core curriculum of 
the Command and General Staff College contained no formal 
instruction in military history, although case studies and 
historical examples continued to be used The college itself 
offered three military history electives-^^'Military History," 
'^Topical Military History," and "Development of Combat 
Divisions— Free World and Communist Powers," Ten history or 
history-related electives from the University of Kansas, Ka^isas 
State University, and the University of Missouri at Kansas City 
were also available. The lack of qualified instructors at the 
Commancl and Genera) Staff College was a problem in the 
military history elective offerings in 1971, None of the eleven 
instructor*; who taught two of the military history courses had 
graduate degrees in history, although two had masters in other 
disciplines— English and mechanical engineering, A similar 
situation existed in the third military history elective. 

Ad hoc committee recommendations approved by the Depart- 
ment of the Army included the following: improving the quality 
of current military history electives within the college as faculty 
expertise improved; introducing electives in the critical analysis 
of actual tactical operations and in strategic studies; validating 
at least three spaces as graduate degree positions in history; and 
encouraging nearby colleges to offer more military history 
electives. The Department of the Army deferred action on a 
recommendation for restudying the feasibility of a visiting 
professor in military history. 

The large majority of these approved recommendations were 
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carried out. The catalog of resident courses for the academic year 
1977/78 listed ten military history electives taught by the 
faculty* while five more history courses were presented by 
professors from the University of Kansas. The college faculty 
also taught 29 hours in the common curriculum, including an 18- 
hour block on the U.S. Army in the twentieth century. Equally 
important, historians were introducing a theater operations 
exercise and a two-major-corps tactical exercise. Three of the 
five officers teaching military history had masters in history, 
one had his Ph.D. in history, and one had met all doctoral 
requirements but the defense of his dissertation. The military 
staff was supplemented by two civilians with doctorates in 
history and by a visiting professor in the )ohn F. Morrison Chair 
of Military History established in 1974. 

The Army War CoJJege 

Military history has traditionally formed an important part of 
the instruction for students at the Army War College. Studies of 
campaigns and leadership to derive lessons from the past can be 
found in the curriculum of the Army's senior 'educational 
institution from its inception at Washington* D.C.^ in 1901. This 
type of study, emphasizing military operations in the fieldi 
reached its zenith in the years between World War I and World 
War IL when much time^ both in and out of the classroomi was 
devoted to analyses of earlier campaigns and battles and foreign 
military institutions. Students toured Civil War battlefields in 
Pennsylvania* Maryland^ and Virginiai and distinguished 
military historians such as Douglas Southall Freeman lectured 
frequently at the college. 

Unlike the Command and General Staff College^ the War 
College closed its doors during World War II. When it reopened 
after the war it was at a new location* first at Fort Leavenworth, 
Kansas, and after 1951 at Carlisle Barracks, Pennsylvania— and 
with a new curriculum reflecting new concepts of professional 
education for senior officers. The emphasis had shifted from 
field operations to the realm of national military planning and 
policy and management problems. The approach wastntcrdisci- 
plinary^ and the tools of study more frequently political science, 
international relations^ economics, and psychology than mil- 
itary history per se. The formal teaching of military history that 
had characterized the interwar period disappeared from the 
curriculum, though the use of military history for illustrative 
examples as part of the interdisciplinary approach did not. 
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In the various curriculum changes since the early fifties, the 
study of military history has increased both in terms of formal 
instruction and as part of the interdisciplinary approach, The ad 
hoc committee report in 1971 concludedthat coverage within the 
core curriculum was adequate. The committee proposed a 
threefold definition of military history that furnished a 
framework for War College curriculum planners and professors. 
The committee's definition included (1) operations (tactics* 
strategy, and leadership, to mention the most important 
aspects); (2) administration and technology, such as the 
functional and professional activities of armed forces, doctrines, 
organization, manpower, training, and weapons and their 
development; and finally (3) the military establishment and 
society, dealing with the national and international aspects of 
national strategy in war and peace, the elements of national 
power, and the role of the armed services strategies in achieving 
national objectives. Since the War College seeks primarily to 
educate rather than train* the educational aspects of military 
history have been emphasized. 

For the past several years the curriculum at the Army War 
College has had two major elements; a Common Overview to 
provide the core of professional knowledge essential to each 
graduate* and an Individual Concentration (elective) phase to 
allow each student to meet individual professional needs. The 
Common Overview exposes the student to the historical 
backgrounds of the United States and the leading nations of the 
world to aid him in assessing the domestic and international 
issues that affect U,S, national security. The approach during 
these core courses is interdisciplinary, and history in general 
and military history in particular is woven into the fabric of 
instruction, 

A much more intensive and extensive use of military history 
can be found in the Evolution of Military Strategy course of the 
Common Overview, Here the three elements of the definition of 
military history come into play: operational, administrative and 
technical, and the military and society. All students are exposed 
to the development of military strategy/military history with 
Special emphasis on the "great captains" and military strategic 
thinkers here and abroad. Thus, a definite military historical 
framework for all War College students is part of the required 
course* 

The Individual Concentration phase gives the student an 
opportunity to explore military history in greater depth. In this 
as in the Common Overview, the War College has received 
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excellent cooperation from the U.S. Army Military His^tory 
Institute (MHI— see Chapter 12). Since 1971 the institute's staff 
and since 1973 visiting professors at the institute have offered 
elective courses. Each visiting professor has conducted a 
seminar in military history as an elective for War College 
students in addition to other services^ such as advising students 
and guiding study projects. 

Elective courses provide a range of choices in the general field 
of history as well bs specifically in military history. Among the 
specific military history courses a student might choose are: 
Contrasts in Commandi Changing Nature of Modem Warfarei 
and Strategic Issues of World War II. General courses with 
historical content include: Arms control: An Element of National 
Security; Nuclear Strategy: Policy and Planning; Politico- 
Military Dimensions of National Policy; Contemporary Issues in 
U,S. Foreign Policy; and War and International Law: The Kaiser 
to Kissinger. Area courses also have historical content* for 
instance* Africa: Problems and Promises; China as a World 
Power; Middle East Political Dynamics; and Soviet Power and 
Policy. 

Besides formal curricular offering s» War College students have 
other opportunities to study military history. The commandant 
conducts wide-ranging smalt group discussions with all 
members of each classi and distinguished active or retired 
members of the armed services who visit the college can draw on 
professional experience stretching back in some cases to before 
World War II. One of the highlights of the academic year is the 
Gettysburg Battlefield tour which is open to students* their 
families, and guests. A presentation on the strategy* tactics* and 
events leading up to the day of battle precedes the tour. During 
the academic year the Military History Institute sponsors a 
series of evening meetings,"Perspectives inMilitaryHistory/*in 
which some of the leading military historians here and abroad 
discuss their current research. The institute also provides 
publications and exhibits. 

Perhaps the most interesting and rewarding experience is the 
Oral History Program sponsored by the MHI. An average of 
about twenty students per year debrief senior retired Army 
generals and other distinguished military and civilian leaders 
and analyze earlier debriefings. These intemew sessions make 
the student keenly aware of the significance and importance of 
military history in the education of the professional officer. 

In summary* the current War College curriculum represents an 
interdisciplinary approach to fulfilling the college mission. A 
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strong undercurrent of military history flows through the 
Common Overview courses and especially the Evolution of 
Military Strategy course. Almost half of the Individual Concen- 
tration courses have a direct relation to history and to military 
history in particular. Other educational and professional 
opportunities also exist outside the seminar room at the War 
College for the student to pursue an interest in military history. 
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Chapter 18 



The Use of Military 
History in Staff Work 

Waller G, Hermes 

On the eve of the Civil War the Secretary of War received two 
communications. One— a treatise on camels and their use in 
warfare— was sparked by lefferson Daviss interest in the 
possibility of importing camels and employing ther^ ir- the 
American southwest in the place o^ horses and mules* The 
second came from a junior Engineer officer who pointed out that 
the system of coastal defenses along the Atlantic seaboard 
would be largely ineffective against a maritime power In the 
process, he gave a shori account of amphibious landings 
undertaken since 1400 A.a to demonstrate how the state of the 
art had changed and how vulncrtible the UnMed States was to 
invasion from the sea. The treatii^e on camels argued that the old 
ship of the deseri still merited a place in warfare, while the 
engineer emphasized the impact o> modern technologvt such as 
the iPvroduction of new steam vessels and more deadly weapons* 
Upon military planning. 

Whether the issue concerns the retention of the old or the 
adiptionof tne new, the telling points are frequently drawn from 
military history. For generations staff officers have marshaled 
facts and figures to support the pros and cons of a case. Patentlyt 
the officer who is poorly grounded in military history will oPen 
operate at a disadvantage in the staff arena. 

It is thus unfortunate that as a rule the young officer entering 
his first assignment on a staff will have little time to devote to the 
study of military history. In most casest he will soon become an 
'^ction officer responsible for a specific area and will be 
immersed in current operations. Working against deadlines^ he 
will be unow^ constant pressure to prepare the never-ending 
stream of reports and memoranda that are the lifeblood of staff 
work. Il the hectic schedule of a working staff, military history 
will usually play a subsidiary role. 

Yet that ri.!e is important* Many of th'^ papers that staff 
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officers prepare becuine the bases for decision — some of major 
consequence. The proper use of historical mateiials and 
resources in the preparation of these papers is essential in 
arriving at acceptable solutions to many problems. How then can 
the staff officer take full advantage of his training and resources 
to ensure that his staff submissions are historcally sound and 
"^an be supported with confidence? 

The exposure to military history that young officers receive 
during the academic years may vary from almost none to a great 
deal The fortunate one:; will have a general background of 
knowledge in the field, although it may be of only limited 
assistance in attacking a specific problem. Similarly, the 
experience acquired in research projects during the school years 
should give irany officers at least a basic skill in finding 
materials and in digesting, assembling* and presenting Informa- 
tion in a logical fashion. Some officers have also had the benefit 
of postgraduate work to sharpen those skills. 

How these skills can be applied to each problem wilt vary 
according to the time available. For the most part* the staff 
officer will be dealing with a brand of history that, in this era of 
convenience packaging* has received the rather appropriate title 
of instant history. In staff operations the deadline is the 
controlling factor and the amount of research that can be done in 
support of a project is usually quite limited. Frequently the staff 
officer will not have adequate time to do a thorough job in 
investigating the background of a problem. 

If the deadline is extremely tight— a day or less— the officer 
will have to depend upon what is immediately on handoreasy to 
obtain. He must know the sources he can tap quickly. Upon his 
assignment to a staff section* he should become thoroughly 
familiar with the office records and should set up and maintain a 
complete and well-organized file on the subjects he is responsi- 
ble for. Since very few problems are wholly new, background 
material will he available in previous studies* reports* and other 
documents. Frequently the major task will be simply to update 
this material by screening current records or by getting 
information from other staff sections* In the search for such 
naterial the command staff historian ur the Center of Military 
History can often be of service. The command staff historian, 
who may work alone or with a smaii staffs is chvirged with 
perf'^^ming historical functions for his command or agency. 
Either he or the center may have done some work on the subject 
and may be able to provide s^jot information, statistics, or other 
data from reference files. For the immediate demand project. 
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howQven there is little time for basic research* and the result is 
instant history at its worst* 

The quality of tha response should rise in proportion to the 
time allowed by thetarget date, but the depth of the research will 
depend a great deal on the complexity of the subject and the 
location of the records* In other words* a week may permit an 
officer to become familiar with ijte desertion problems that 
existed during World War tl but u'ould scarcely allow him to do 
more than begin his research on the handling of deserters in all 
American wars. It also follows that if all the required records are 
located in one place* the staff officer will be able to cover much 
more than he could if they were scattered among half a dozen 
sites. 

A quick survey of the dimensions of the problem will help 
determine whether the staff officer should attempt to do the job 
himself or seek outside help* In most casest consult at ion with the 
command staff historian on if the officer is located in the 
Washington area* with the Center of Military History is highly 
ad^^isable* Historians can provide information on what has 
already been done on the topic— in 1965, for example* a center 
study on the call-up of reserve forces during the Berlin crisis of 
1961 proved to be of great help to the staff in planning for the use 
of r3se.*ves during the war in Vietnam. Historians may also 
suggest books, articles^ th ^ses, and studies that can be helpful 
reference sources. Frequentlv they may be able to furnish names 
and addresses of persons and organizations that can give 
additional information and assistance* The historical office 
usually can save the busy staff officer valuable time that 
otherwise might be spent in searching deadends by guiding him 
promptly to the most rewarding sources. By cutting down waste 
motion the staff officer can do a more thorough |obi and that 
thorottghness will be reflected in his final subr^ission* 

On occasion the staff officer will be assigned, either individu- 
ally or as a member of a study groups to prepare a long-range 
study on a major topic such as Army promotion policiest the 
overhauling of a logistical support system,or Army planning for 
the mobilization of reserve forces* Depending on t^3 urgency of 
the situation, the time allotted for studies of this importance will* 
as a rule, vary from three months to a year* 

For a comprehensive study the first task is generally the 
development of an outline* In almost every outline the Tirst 
section will be devoted to the background of the topic* To know 
where you are going, it is necessary to know where you have 
been. If the study is on promotion policies* the officer will ha veto 
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become familiar with the policies of the past before he can 
discuss those of the present or recommend those of the future, 
Th? scope of the study will determine whether he need only 
study the policies of the past decade or must trace developments 
from the Revolutionary War to the present. Similarly, a 
considenition of the use of foreign ports in wartime may be 
litrited to the experience in Viet nam or^ay span the period from 
World War I on. Whether the period ^overs a few years or 
centuries, background portion of the study is essentially 
historical in nature and should be approached as a historical 
research pro;ect. 

It is rare to discover that someone elre has already done the 
bulk of the research and writing in response to an earlier 
requirement. More frequently, the bits and pieces that form the 
background mosaic are scattered in a dozen places and 
considerable digging may be necessary. Should the staff officer 
decide that he has both the time and ability to do the historical 
work himself, he would still be wise to consult the command 
staff historian or the centerof ^,>ilitary History, There is no point 
in duplicating the work of others, especially if theyhave done the 
job well. In any event* the guidance and suggestions of the 
historian can help smooth and shorten the path of the do-i. _">nr' 
self officer. 

If the study topic is broad and complex or if the study clearly 
cannot be completed on time without assistance, the staff 
historian or Center of Military History may be called upon to 
prepare part or all of the background mateiial. Preliminary 
consultation with the historical office is always advisable before 
a formal directive is drawn up. Since each historical unit has 
certain fixed requirements and capabilities, the priority of anew 
request must be established and the availability of qualified 
persons to do the task must be determined, A small historical 
office;, for example, will not have the flexibility of the Center of 
Military History and mdy not be able to assume an additional 
load, no matter how willing it may be to help. In some cases, 
rcqiio^ts for historical assistance may have to go through 
command channels and be approved by the staff agency that 
supervises the historical office. An informal discussion with the 

HtI historian in advance will reveal whpthcrhis office can handlcthc 

job and meet the deadline. It will also assure hat the request is 
sent throLgh the proper channe s and that chc directive to be 
issued is conr,isc and acceptable :o the historical office. 
The preparation of the directive is import<mt and should be 

^9 done with care. The staff officer must assume that he wilt get 
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what he asks for If the request for a historical background 
section or chaptei is vaguery worded and does not state the 
requirement clearly, the end product wilt probably mirror the 
indecision. The directive should set fo^th the purpose of the 
study* the topics to be covered* and the scope and time focus of 
the historical background so that the historians research will 
put the subject into the proper perspective. The background 
chapter should not be cluttered with material that is not germane 
to the study. If the subject should be the mobilization of the 
National Guard in times of crisis, for instance, there may be no 
need tc cover in any detail the call-up cf other reserve forces or 
the expansion of active Army units during these periods. The 
dirf ctive, in essence, should be a blueprint for the historian to 
construct a sounds unbiased, and relevant base for the study. 

If the agency or command to which he is assigned prepares an 
annual historical summary of its activities* th( staff officer may 
also become directly involved in writing military history. 
Although the administrative details of assembling and packag- 
ing the annual summaries are usually performed by civilian 
action officers, many of the submissions concerning directorate, 
division, and branch operations are prepared by staff officers as 
an additional duty. To do the job effectively, they must become 
thoroughly familiar with the background of missions* accomp- 
lishments, and problems so that they can present an objective^ 
well-organized, accurate account of the major activities of the 
past year. In the process they should acquire a good overview of 
their own operations as well as valuable experience in 
researching, writing, and organizing historical materials. 

Thus far only the more usual circumstances under which the 
staff officer would come into contact mil. military history have 
been considered, A development of recent years may become 
more commonplace and important. It is instant history also, but 
with a different twist. In 1962 during the Berlin crisis* the Chief 
of Staff wanted a record of the events, since the call-up of two 
National Guard divisions and a number of other reserve units 
had resulted in a number of problems for the Army. The Office of 
the Chief of Military History sent a four-man team to the 
Pentagon to collect the necessary data from action officers 
scattered throughout the Army staff. The team worked from 
current files and filled gaps in the records by interviewing 
military and civilian st^iff members who held important 
positions. Shortly after the reserve forces were released from 
active service in mid-1962t the team finished a detailed study 
that covered the background of the call-up, the problems 
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encountered in mobilizing and demobilizing the reserves snd in 
expanding the active Army* and an analysis of the lessons 
learned during the operation. 

Later that year OCMH sent a historian to the Pentagon to 
monitor the Oxford crisis* which developed when a black 
student attempted to enroll in the University of Mississippi. 
Working side by side with the action officers* he was on hand as 
the drama took place and was able to obtain copies of most of the 
important documents and telephone conversations as they were 
generated. With this valuable source material he was able to 
write a monograph on the incident within a few months after it 
ended. Similar uses of historians occurred during later crisesi 
with the historians collecting ^nd writing the story almost as it 
happened. 

The advantages of preparing instant hib.ory of this kind are 
obvious. The historian can be on the scene while the records are 
relatively intact. He can screen the source documrnts and 
organize a historical file that should eventually contain the core 
material for his study. By being close to the action officers while 
history is in the makingi the historian can absorb a sense of the 
drama of the stituation and a feeling for the atmosphere. He can 
also talk to many of the particip'^nts while everything is still 
fresh in their minds» before th . of time begins to obscure the 
sequence of events and leads them to magnify their own roles. 

For the staff officer this type of instant history can be 
extremely useful. Almost immediately he will have a handy 
reference tool available to answer questionst to prepare reports* 
and to tap for planning and experience data. But the attractions 
of instant history should not blind either the historian or the 
staff officer to its inherent weaknesses. Of necessity it will be 
limited in scope and will reflect mainly the information to which 
the recorder is privy. Many pertinent records will not be 
available until well after the events are concluded, especially 
those dealing with the high-level story and those held by other 
agencies. Perhaps the mast glaring limitation of all is the lack of 
perspective. Writing so close to ihe action^ the historian can 
hardly avoid some distortion. And* like the quick demand project 
that the staff officer is called upon to prepare* instant history is 
bound to reflect the haste with which it has been turned out. 

Despite these disadvantages* instant histo. f is factors 
appear to outweigh the minus. The collection and preservation of 
the records alone woulil be enough to commend it* Besides* in 
many cases the instant history may be the only reliable account 
available for some ye?cs. It serves as a useful reference tool until 
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the passage oftime dfid the accessfbitity of other records permit a 
more accurate and balanced account to be written. 

In summary^ the staff officer will come into contact with 
military history on numerous occasions during his tour but will 
probably not have much time to study it. He will have to rely 
mainly upon whatever general knowledge of the subject he 
acquired during his school years plus what he has picked up on 
his own in the Interim. Ideally he should be familiar with the 
standard books and reference works in the field and with the 
historical publications of the Center of Military History before 
he is assigned to staff duty; time for extensive reading may be 
sharply limited during the tour« especially under crisis condi- 
tions. Then the officer will have to know how to exploit quickly 
the resources at his disposal. The deadline will be the prime 
factor in every action, and the officer must know where to go for 
assistance* both short- and long-range* and be keenly aware of 
the time restrictions that govern his response. He will usually 
have to make compromises between the desirable and the 
practicable to satisfy the requirement of the moment. 

To help ease the pressure and increase the reliability of his 
staff submi?""Ons*the officer -nay turn to the historical office for 
guidance and assistance. The professional military historian 
may not always have all the answers* but he does know the best 
places to look for them. Wh *n time permits* the historian may 
also be requested to prepar'* historical background material for 
staff studies and reports. especit:!ty those of major importance. 
During crises the staff officer may encounter the historian on the 
job when they work side by side covering the emergency. With 
luck the officer will have a draft account of the events on hand 
shortly aftor they come to an end. 

All in all. the staff officer will be exposed to military history 
frequently during his tour, and often* consciously or subcons- 
ciously* will be applying his knowledge to the solution of his 
daily problems. For those who plan to reach the top* military 
history can be a valuable aid. 
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Military History 
and Army Records 




Vlncenl R Demmm 

T*HE writing of military history depends upon the preservation 
of the record of military activities. Preserved in various 
archives^ librariesi and other depositonesi that record enables 
historians today to reconstruct the military history of bygone 
centuries. Through accident, neglect* or even design on the part 
of those entrusted with iti part of the record of the past has been 
lost forever In our own time* no less than in centuries past^ 
preservation is a very real problem. At one time or another inhJs 
career^ every officer is likely to face it. Simply stated^it is one of 
preserving the current record that will be of greatest use and 
value in the future without flooding repositories with an 
unmanageable volume ^f paper. 

Army Records Management 

In many respects the writing of contemporary military history 
depends on the good judgment of numerous civilian and military 
action officers, secretariest clerks^ records managers* and 
administrators. An extremely small portion of the approximate* 
ly one million linear feet of records created annually by the Army 
survives as part of th^ permanent historical record Most records 
are destroyed by agency or command records managers and 
others shortly after tbey are created and tbeir temporary value 
bas ended. Tbose remaining are retired to federal records 
centers. Screened in accordance with predetermined retention 
and destruction scbeJules* some of tbese are destroyed periodi- 
cally. Very few finally reach tbe National Archives* and from 
these the history of the Army In our own time must be written. 

Good records management helps create future archiveSt and 
adequate documentation makes possible the preparation of good 
history. Effective management during the entire life-span of 
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Army records is a prerequisite for the preservation of future 
military archives and the preparation of future histories. 
Throughout the Army, fronn the small unit to the departmental 
level, records clerks, action officers, records managers, and 
official historians, serve as custodians of the Army's actions and 
thoughts, keepers of the institutional memory. Only through the 
guidance and work of records manager s^ with the cooperation of 
civilian and military personnel alike, wilt Arnny records of 
historical value eventually enter the archives to become 
available to future historians. 

Good records nnanagement is the product of experience and 
professional training. Although military officers and records 
managers are introduced to the historical importance of Army 
records in their respective schools and training programs^ this 
introduction is fleeting. Many officers and civilians* including 
records managers, never acquire a keen historical sense. 
Determining which documents should be saved and which can be 
destroyed requires an appreciation of the placeof history v^ithin 
the Arnny. Professional training, orientation, and experience 
should innbue historians with this appreciation. Army officers, 
usually lacking the historian's special training, still need to 
recognize the historical value and potential scholarly uses of the 
documents that pass through their hand^. 

Recognition of the historical significance of the nnany 
documents created during World War II helped spur the creation 
of a formal records nnanagement program. The Army had to 
arrange and dispose of a nnass of unorganized and unevaluated 
documents, so that those of historical significance would be 
retained for future reference. Army historians* in particular* 
were interested in records, necessary for official histories of 
World War 11 and pressed for a systematic program of collection 
and preservation. The result of this general concern was the 
establishment in 1943 of the War Department Records Branch of 
the Adjutant Generars Office. Redesignated the Departmental 
Records Branch (DRB) in 1947. it became a custodial facility for 
the Army's World War 11 records. Until these documents were 
transferred to the National Archives as permanent records, they 
were maintained at the branch where they werf! screened and 
arranged in proper order. In compiling inventories, indexes, and 
other finding aids* the records manageis in the branch became 
tlioroughly familiar with the documents. Their knowledge was 
invaluable to the historians who prf^pared the volumes in the 
U*S* Army in World War 11 series. 

Although successful in organizing and preserving a volumi- 
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nous quantity of Army document: records managers realized 
that many of their difficulties stemmed from fundamental 
weaknesses in the Army's system of creating and maintaining 
records. Records keeping in the Anny had undergone little 
change since the introduction in 1914 of the War Department 
decimal filing system and its scheme of subject files. Using this 
system. Army file clerks often exercised cf^nsiderable latitude in 
selecting documents to retain and files in which to place them. As 
the staff of the DRB discovered, the separate Army bureaus and 
various agencies, offices* and divisions of the Army staff rarely 
followed common standards of records management, The branch 
staff had to review thousands of documents item^by-item to 
separate unimportant from important ones. At the same timei 
latitude enjoyed by Army clerks allowed considerable r^uplica^ 
tion. Historians happily discovered that files maintained in 
certain agencies were more comprehensive than similar files in 
the custody of the DRB, 

Hoping to prevent the recurrence of these difficulties* records 
managers began planning a newi Army-wide system soon after 
the. end of World War II, To avoid reviewing documents and files 
in an intermediate records repository like the DRB required a 
system for predetermining the value of every Army file, one 
segregating temporary from permanent records at the time files 
were created. Permanent records would then go direclly from the 
agency creating them to a records repository* and the entire 
records retirement program would become decentralized and 
streamlined. 

After reviewing over two thousand different subject files then 
being used in the Army and considering tne legale administra- 
tive^ fiscal, and historical value of the documents inyolved^ 
records managers devised standards to determine the disposi- 
tion of each file. Instead of incorporating these features into the 
existing system* however^ records managers decided to create an 
entirely new system. In this new filing system, files defined by 
the function or mission they served in the unit or agency creating 
and maintaining them replaced subject files, A new records 
management program^ the Army Functional Filing System 
(TAFFS}* incorporating decentralized records keeping and 
retirements was introduced throughout the Army between 1959 
and the end of 1962, 

The functional system has not completely lived up to 
expectations. Surveys of Army records as recently as 1975 show 
that some Army staff agencies still fail to use the system 
properly. Lengthy and sometimes confusing regulations some- 
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times cause difficulties, and subject filing and the use ')f the War 
Department decimal filing system continue. Historians and 
action officers^ in particular^ find subject files more convenient, 
A general lack of confidence in the system contributes to 
acquisition and retention of documents for reference and 
working files* a practice that causes duplication and delays the 
retirement of important records. And without familiarity gained 
by working with thedocuments^ records managers frequently do 
not appreciate the historical value of many documents and files 
routinely shredded or burned. Particularly susceptible to 
destruct^n are informal files of working papers* background 
files^ and personal working files that rarely enter the records 
retirement system. Decentralized records keeping, which in 
essence makes every action officer in the Army his or her own 
records clerk* continues to encourage highly individual ap- 
proaches to the job without assuring that important records will 
be retained for historical reference, 

Vietnam Records 

Army historians recognized that problems continued even 
after adoption of functional filings but intensified combat 
operations In South Vietnam beginning in 1965 caused real 
alarm. Anticipating once again the need for adequate documen- 
tation to prepare official histories* historians discovered that the 
Army records management program was falling short of ii^ 
promise und potential. 

Even during peacetime the Army's records program suffered 
from a shortage of experienced and trained managers. And 
records personnel assigned to units in combat sometimes lacked 
even basic training in records management. Uncertain about the 
functional system^ entertaining only vague ideas about what 
constituted historical records* and with short lours limiting 
experience* records clerks and administrators in Vietnam often 
found their task complicated* unrewarding, and occasionally 
overwhelming. Moreover* because oftheviscissitudes of combat 
or the lack of guidance* many records were never crcaicd while 
others were prematurely destroyed. Unit records tended to 
suffer most as professionally trained records managers general- 
ly were assigned only to major command headquarters. It was 
difficult for them to visit remote* highly mobile units engaged in 
combat; such units usually did without professional guidance on 
records keeping. 

Historians were especially concerned about basic sources of 
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combat history: the daily journal and the supporting documents 
constituting the journal fileT as well as other planningT 
intelligence, and operational records. These records provide the 
gist for future historieSf units that leave behind poor records or 
none at all receive little notice by historians. More importantly^ 
such documents help evaluate and modify the Army's doctrineT 
tactics, and training. 

Military historians serving with units in Vietnam and working 
with records managers made special efforts to see that combat 
records and other significant documents were prepared and 
entered the Army's records retirement system. Instructions to 
Army field historians from higher headquarters gave first 
priority to ^'developing and maintaining general awareness of 
the necessity for creation and preservation of accurate compre- 
hensive records,"' By monitoringthe records program within the 
units he served^ the field historian helped assure that sources 
required by historians were being created and retired; he often 
salvaged documents that might otherwise have been destroyed 
or lost. Provisions were made to acquire records of activities 
such as the pacification and advisory programs for which the 
functional filing system provided inadequate guidance. 

That such extraordinary efforts were required by field 
historians contributed to The Adjutant General in 1968 
suspending authority to destroy any records created by Army 
units in South Vietnam, Starting in that year* all records from the 
combat zone were retired as permanent regardless of previous 
functional filing designation. To facilitate use by Army 
historians, records were returned to the United States quickly. 
Many records from Vietnam* however remain to be screenedf 
evaluated. reorganizedT and disposed of by A^my records 
managers, a situation somewhat similar to that after World War 



Headquarters Files 

Combat naturally makes difficult the creation and preserva- 
tion of records, yet even at largen more stable headquarters to 
the rear of the combat zoneT including Department of Army 
jieadquarters itself, records are susceptible to unnecessary 
destruction. Pressures of economyT spaceT and time continually 
jeopardize historically valuable staff documents. The tempta- 
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tion to destroy records is very real at every level. In their zeal to 
win the "battle of the bulk/' records managers and staff officers 
easily lose sight of the historical value of records, and 
destruction is easier than preservation with its time-consuming 
administrative tasks. 

At all large headquarters* whether during peace or war, a 
chronic problem is the creation and unwarranted destruction of 
uncontrolled personal working papers or action officer files. 
Records managers have been slow to recognize that these files 
often contain documents of historical significance. Such 
documents, drawn from a variety of sources and usually related 
to a single subject, action, or case, help historians understand the 
how and why of major actions, decisions, and policies:. They 
often make the difference between good and bad history andi in 
some respectSi are as crucial as the basic sources for combat 
histories. Officers sometimes consider working papers personal 
property and destroy them upon reassignment, retirement, or 
completion of a particular action. Sometimesthey arepassedtoa 
successor, but the files rarely are brought to the attention of We 
records manager or historian. 

There probably is no simple solution to the problem of 
preserving action officer files. The functional filing system itself 
is ambivalent regarding their official status, and records 
managers have yet to devise a system to keep them intact. 
Conscientious application of the functional system contributes 
in part to the destruction of these files when agency records 
managers removxj historically significant documents from the 
files because they are not considered records material or because 
they originate from another agency or office. Army historians 
occasionally resort to a variety of informal practices to 
compensate for this neglect. They often personally gain access to 
or acquire certain files pertaining to their current work. After 
crises, when historianshave worked closely with action of ficersi 
working files and background papers have been entrusted by 
officers to staff historians for safekeeping and future reference. 
That the historian alone seeks out and preserves these valuable 
documents and files is symptomatic of a serious weakness in the 
functional filing system. Historians fully recognize that it is 
impossible and improper for them to act as records managers of 
working papers and action officer filesi but occasionally the 
higher claims of history must take precedence over a system that 
inadvertently neglects important sources. Historians would 
prefer records management regulations that assure the retire- 
ment of these files. 
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Even if it were proper for historians to play an active role in 
obtaining action officer filest they cannot be expert in all the 
subjects addressed by a large staff. Volume alone makes difficult 
the ident?^'ication of historically significant working papers, 
judgments in many instances are often based upon intuition 
rather than expertise. Neither the historian nor the staff officer is 
immune from occasional professional astigmatism that inhibits 
his appreciation of less familiar subjects. In many cases the 
action officer is the expert who can guide historians and records 
managers, advising them of the existence of significant files and 
urging their retention. Being a ware that files may have historical 
significance is the first step toward their preservation. 

Selecting and Preserving Historical Sources 

Without the professional acumen and guidance of anhistoriani 
archivists or re':ords manager* determining what documents to 
preserve is risky. In a field as catholic as military history, 
selection of sourcesmay well reflect a variety of biases. For some 
historians and officers, operational records of battles and 
campaigns suffice; others with a larger view of military history 
want additional records. Yet difficult as it is to specify the nature 
of the records from which the history of the Army will be 
written, some general guidance can be tendered to the officer 
who has to wrestle with this problem.Whetherin a field unit or a 
large headquarters staff, primary consideration should be given 
to preserving records required by the functional filing system. If 
applied with diligence and intelligence* the system generally will 
cover the most basic and important Army records. A leading 
archivist set forth a "basic rule'' that "if records constitute the 
data upon which important decisions were made or illustrate the 
* * ^ decision making process, they are likely to be of historical 
importance"^ This rule or reliance on the functional system 
alone can be restrictive, and any selection at all risks neglecting 
the narrow interest of a specialist. Nevertheless* records 
pertaining to the organization, mission^ functions* operations* 
plans, and policies of a unit or agency will include those 
historical records serving the widest possible intercuts. 

Familiarity with the functional filing system together with 
professional historical advice will identify many important 
historical records* but findingthe more elusive Army documents 
requires thorough knowledge of an organization and its 
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workings. Through contacts with key persons^ historians often 
locate and acquire significant documents. Similarly, in the 
course of staff work an officer will berome familiar with how 
decisions are made, who makes them* and where plans and 
studies are prepared. Action officer files contain pertinent 
documents^ but individuals often possess diaries, memoranda of 
conversations, personal messages^ and similar confidential 
communications. These can be extremely important historical 
sources* People who have documents like these sometimes are 
surprised to learn of their historical value. Once aware of the 
value, they may become reluctant to part with the documents 
because of their personal nature. Others part with them but 
insist that their use be restricted in one way or another* while 
some, fearing the disclosure of sensitive, critical, or embarrass^ 
ing information, may seek to censor or suppress the documents. 
Suppression of information embarrassing to the Army is 
general!>' a disservice to the Army and to the cause of history, 
and histcirians discourage it. On the other hand, unless special 
provisio'iis are made for the preservation of sensitive personal 
papers* they may be irretrievable. The Army has a special 
repository* the Military History Research Institute at Carlisle 
Barracks. Pennsylvania* for just such a purpose. At the institute 
even the most highly sensitive personal papers can be preserved 
until their use is approved by the donor, (See Chapter 12,) 

Attention to the details of creating, maintaining, and retiring 
records not only helps assure their preservation but facilitates 
their use. Although lost in the anonymity of large bureaucracies, 
th^ Army's records clerks^ file clerks, secretaries^ and others 
play a vital role in preserving historical records. Historians and 
staff officers may find that these people know the records quite 
well. In the search for historical sources, their contributions can 
be as important as those of many decision makers and action 
officers. 



Automatic Data Processing 

With the introduction i^f computers^ miniaturization* and 
sophisticated means of communication, records keeping and 
records management in the Army is becoming more t:omplic£:ted 
than the mere filing and retirement of pieces of paper. These 
rapidly expanding and highly technical fields are impinging on 
almost every aspect of modern records keeping. Although paper 
records are not about lo be replaced entirely, they are bul one 
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medium for the transmission of information. And information 
conveyed by the records, rather than the nature of the records, is 
the historian's prime concern. Neither the records manager nor 
the historian has displpved an overwhelming concern about the 
historical value of new forms of documentation. The ramifica- 
tions of these less traditional records for future historical 
research is still uncertain. Records managers and archivists are 
beginning to come 1^ grips with some of the difficulties in 
identifying, evaluating, storing, retrieving, and preserving new 
forms of documentation. Military historians, likewise* are 
realizing that these records offer new opportunities for research 
and are seeking their pr.^jrvation. Like many paper records* 
computer records and micro records are perishable* and much 
work remains to be done by historians, records managers, and 
archivists to make certain that they are available for future 
research. 

Some of the Army's contemporary history will be difficult to 
write without computer records and computer analysis of 
historical data. Even combat history may require ther,G records 
and techniques as the use of computers in tactical operations 
alters the nature and substance of operational records. Most 
reporting systems within the Army today depend at onestageor 
another upon computer operations* and historians using such 
reports are concerned about the possible lo^s of the raw data and 
the supporting documentation. Nearly every officerhas already 
been or will be exposed to this newcomputerenvironment. Afew 
will become expertsi but even fewerwitl combine theirexpertfse 
with an interest in military history. Until historians and records 
managers acquire the technical and specialized skills of 
computer experts, they will have to rely on advice and assistance 
from those individuals who can bridge the gap between 
computers and history. As with paper records, the first step 
toward preserving information for research and reference is 
recognition by those handling suchinformationthatit possesses 
intrinsic historical value. 



Not many in the Army can make its historical programs and 
the historical aspects of records management a primary concern. 
Not even historians or records managers can devote their full 
attention to preserving historical records. But all Army officers 
can help make records management un effective adjunct to the 
Army's historical programs. This help may entail no more than 
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becoming familiar with appropriate regUations and assuring 
that records ar^ prepared, maintained, and retired. A more active 
role may be required when, for example, action officer files, 
personal paperst or records that escape the normal channels of 
retirement are involved. Motives for preserving historical 
documents vary from individual to individual. Pride in a unit's 
accomplishments or a desire to see that lessons are derived from 
a particular action are worthy mttives. but most historical 
records do not have immediate value. As a sense of history and 
an appreciation of the role history plays in the Army grows* a 
feeling may also grow that a record of events is worth preserving 
for its own sake. 

Few pat answers exist for the many problems in records 
management and its relation to military history. Other than 
current Army legulations. no manual tells officers or records 
managers how to recognize historical records. While the 
functional filing system is a starting point, and the historian's 
insight and intuition help in locating and evaluating documents, 
every officer should make ceriain that significant records in his 
or her custody are preserved. Command interest in and emphasis 
on records management and historical activities are important 
and necessary. Yet the success of the Army s historical programs 
depends on the cooperation of many people in saving today's 
records for generations of historians to come. This cooperation 
and the preservation of the Army's historical records serves not 
only one*s unit* command, or agency^ but also in the years to 
come the historical profession* the Army, and ultimately the 
American people. 
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Writing for Official and 
Unofficial Publication 

}o«eph R. Fri«ditiBit 

A distinguished astronaut came back from the moon and wrote 
a fine and lively volume about his experience onthe ground and 
in space. His book could have been an overly technical 
hodgepodge of abstruse language, a dull history full of the nuts 
and bolts that made up his vehicle. The significant factor, for the 
person who wants to be published, can be found in the front 
matter of Michael Collinses book, one page after the dedication to 
his wife. On that page he thanks first his prep school English 
teachen who taught him to write a sentence, then his editor, and 
then his typist* Now that is listing priorities right. 

A number of years ago a historical manuscript full of 
interminable qualifying clauses, endless compartments of fuller 
amplification, and passive verbs that protected the doer of an 
unfortunate deed from exposure came to my desk. I asked the 
author* a gifted raconteur and a personable fellow, what he was 
trying to say. He told me, I took notes, gave them to him; he 
juggled them somewhat and produced something intelligible. 
His prose had become "muscular*" as Samuel Eliot Morison 
counseled. Why* I asked him, didn't you dothat in the first place? 
You catch your audience's interest immediately when you talk. 
You made your points clearly and strongly when you translated 
your prose for me. Why don*t you write the way you talk? 

His answer was simple. When I write* he said* I feel the hot 
breath of my fellow historians on my neck. When I talk* I feel 
freer to slide over the dull patches* This man had all the proper 
academic credentials* he had lived dangerously through World 
War lit he was by no means a dull pedant: but he feared the 
academic stilettos—and there are none sharper— of his fellow 
scholars* 

You who read these words have been to the requisite military 
schools. You have had the courses in History and English 
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considered necessary to attain your present state of grace. You 
may have had battlefieiti experience. Perhaps you wear agoldor 
silver bar. You might even sport twin bars or a gold oak leaf on 
your shoulder. Many of you have stars in your eyes. Having been 
exposed to appropriate education and training in how to study* 
and profit from* written military history* you have read the wise 
words purveyed in the preceding chapters of this book. Now you 
are presumably ready to advance your career to the point of 
producing fruits of your own that will nourish your colleagues 
and specialists in the broad acres of the field of military his tory. 

How do you start producing? Vou start by using your own 
experience, your training* and yourreadingtogive birth toideas. 
As soon as the ideas matureenoughi you start writing. Like truth 
and beauty, research can be its own excuse for being. But beauty* 
too blatant or contrived, is a drug on the market. Truth* told in 
unrestrained detail, can become tiresome. The most effective 
form of research consists of plucking the important verities of a 
situation from a confusing mass of items. This is the beginningof 
writing. 

For purposes of this guide* research must be considered as a 
means to an endt andoneoftnese ends is writing. There are those 
who find the act of writing so difficult and the fussy detail in 
research so fascinating that they put off the end and concentrate 
interminably on the means. This approach does not make Jor a 
high rate of production. The obvious answer* of course* is to get 
on with the writing as soon as possible. To do so will facilitate 
research as well as writing because the prose put down will 
undoubtedly expose holes. To fill in the holes more research is 
necessary* but this kind of research will be better directed and 
more meaningful as the inevitable gaps that must be filled 
become more readily apparent. 

It is perhaps tarnishing the gilt on the lily to repeat what has 
been attributed to the late ^few Yorlter editor* Harold Ross* that 
easy writing makes damn hard reading. The first thing to do to 
ease the burden of the reader is to establish a pattern. Is your 
material to be told chronologically? Is it to be told topically? Is it 
to emerge as a combination of the two^ which is generally the 
case in anythinj[> more complex than a child's nursery rhyme? 

Unless the end result is to amount to a gloworm without the 
glow* it must be given some sort of bone structure. The bone 
structure sets the pattern* and the pattern must be discernible 
under the fleshing or words* not too fat* not too lean* akin in 
many respects to the features of an attractive human being. 

When the word writing comes upi it is inevitable that style 
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shoves its head in and must be dealt wi^h. It is well known that 
most words in the English language have more than one 
definition— take the multiple meaning of the little v/ordget for a 
sample. Style^ in its most important definition, is impossible to 
teach* For it is the result of lifelong habits. It would be as 
rewarding to teach such a subject, and as fruitless^ as to teach 
personality to an oaf or to stimulate a recognition of pitch in the 
ear of someone who is tone deaf. These components of the human 
character are built up from the time the baby rewards his mother 
andhisdelivererby making his first outcry against the injustices 
of the world he is thrust into. His personalityt his ear» his style 
are from that moment on the product of his genesi his 
conversations with his parents or whoever happens to have the 
job of rearing him^ and his reading, his writing* and his ways of 
coping with or circumventing the traps that lie in wait for all 
creatures on earth. To teach style in this meaning would be as 
misleading and meretricious as to claim that ear training is a 
useful service in overcoming an inherent inability to distinguish 
sharp from flat. The claim is false. If one needs this kind of 
trainingt he might well consider a different outlet for his 
energies. 

Too many tyros in the business of writing believe that a one- 
shot course in how to write is the answer tg questionable evils. 
This is the approach of an overoptimfstic dilettante who would 
survive neither a battlefield nor a skirmish with a publisher. It 
encourages people who should never ha ^e unslung their pencils' 
from their hosiers to use their weapons indiscriminatelyi 
indefinitelyt ambiguously^ andt more to the point, Inaccurately. 

Another kind of style, however, ts teachable. It consists of 
what might be called the mechanic? of writing. A good editor can 
be of immense service. But it would be helpful to him and to you 
to get a few things squared aw-^y before you embark on your 
literary endeavors. Not until ycu begin to write do you come up 
against the gadfly r'Memmas of whether a number should be 
written out or noti an organization should begin with a capital 
letter or noti a last name should appear first inafootnoteor not^ a 
page of manuscript should be double-spaced or not^ a simple 
comma should be inserted or not. These little problems are only 
the beginning. When, for examplet does one use a plural verb 
with a collective noun? Most of the time in England^ but only 
sometimes in the United States- When is the antecedent of a noun 
of doubtful parentage? When do you use the third edition of 
Merriam-Webster or the second edition? These are all fleabite 
questions^ but readers scratch v/hat they consider to be the 
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wrong answer raw- Thew .rid is full of a number of things, but to 
the writer it sometimes seems to be populated by nitpickers. It 
should be remembered that nits are young lice* and manuscripts 
afflicted with them can justifiably be called lousy. 

It would give the writer and his critics comfort to include here 
a style manual. But to do so could lull the reader of this guide into 
a false sense of security. Different publishers have different 
rules. If you are to appear under the aegis of Prentice-Hall and 
you wish to quote fifty or more words of copyrighted material 
from a single publication, you must secure written permission 
from the copyright owner. The same rule applies at the Army's 
Center of Military History. But if you are to be published by 
Harper and Row the magic number is five hundred words. 
Commas and other pieces of punctuation tend to be used or not 
used according to the house style. The strict (some might say old- 
fashioned) approach is to use a comma after even the shortest of 
dependent phrases* if these phrases open asentence. Other firms 
disdain this grammatical nicety. 

The Center of Military History has a style manual of its own. 
The one used by most commercial publishers in this country is 
the latest edition of A Monual of Stylei published by The 
University of Chicago Press. If the Government Printing Office 
is to be your publisher the latest edition of its Style Manual is 
required. If other publishers are involved* they should be queried 
as to whether they have a style manual or what their 
predilections are. If you are fortunate enough to have an 
understanding editor, he can supply much help. 

The first thing a historian who zntends to get into print should 
do is to look at the marketplace.. The Literary Market Plac<* 
(LMP) (New York: R. R. Bowker Company, published annually] 
is an obvious first choice. It can be obtained at virtually any 
library. Any good librarian of your choice can give you thenames 
and addresses of other reference works that will help in 
determining possible publishers of your material. Ifyou arc near 
a large libraryi check the magazines in its current periodicals 
room> What kind of articles do they use? How long are they? Does 
a journal publish popular or serious material? Unlike booksi 
articles usually have to be written with a particular publisher in 
mind* It goes without saying that if you have written Jonathan 
Livingston Seagull (New York: Macmillant 1972) such help that 
is advised in these paragraphs is unnecessary. But the Bachs. 
both the best-selling literary type and the incomparable 
musician, both Richard and fohann Sebastian* are few and far 
between. This section is directed at those who not possess 
extraordinary gifts. 
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The bibliography that follows may seem a bit slight. But not 
because of the canard that blossoming officers can digest only 
specially prepared portions. This assessment smacks of a slur on 
the brain cells and the intellectual digestive system of young 
people who weara uniform. They can eat and drink of literature 
as well as their brothers and sisters who study and work in 
jeans* 

Anyone who wants to write should read in addition to the 
followingi anything he can lay hands and eyes on: good and bad 
history, good and bad magas^ines. cookbooks* obesity cures, 
telephone books (mainly the yellow pages), even ungrammatical 
advertisements* He should live it up in words. Follett's Modem 
American Usage should be in his regimen as well as Fowler's 
Modern English Usage, which is on the list. The Bible and 
Shakespeare are omitted from it because they are staples of 
literary life. Like well^taught English courses, they are prerequi* 
sites for writing of readable prosei whether history or not* 

It would be remiss for a chapter on research and writing to 
omit the title of probably the most helpful and therapeutic book 
on the subject: The Elements of Styie.by William Strunk.|r., and 
E. B* White* It is full of common sense, which is a commodity that 
writers can always use. The most indispensable tool of alii 
however, is the ability to read voluminously, to digest what is 
read, and to translate the acquired knowledge into articulate 
meaning for others. This is the tool that cuts to the heart of what 
research and writing are all about. 
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Chapter 21 



Military History . ' 
in the Department 
of Defense 

Rofflana Danysh 

Within the Department of Defense are several historical 
agencies and programs comparable to those of the United States 
Army. The Secretary of Defensei the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Air 
Forre* the Navy, and the Marine Corps allfaave historical offices. 
In act. the Department of Defense is the largest employer of 
pt.Tessional historians in the federal government. Each of the 
military services dlso teaches history in its schools and 
encourages the study of military history as a professionally 
rewarding activity, and many military officers have graduate 
degrees in history. 

The Office of the Secretary of Defense 

Recognizing the need for maintaining a historical record of the 
activities of his office and its associated boards andstaffs^ [ames 
Forrestal* the first Secretary of Defensei established the position 
of Historian. Office of the Secretary of Defensei on 8 March 19^9. 
In December of that year ForrestaKs successor. Louis [ohusoni 
issued a directive outlining the major duties of the historian: 
collecting and preserving historical documentsi writing a 
thorough and objective history of the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense^ preparing the secretary's semiannual report to the 
president and Congress, and coordinating historical projects 
within the Department of Defense. 

Over itie years these functions have varied according to the 
specific assignments given by each Secretary of Defensei the 
changing requirements of the times* and the historian's interpre- 
tation ofhis responsibilities. The secretary's report* for examplei 
was published semiannually until [une I958i on a fiscal-year 
basis from 1959 to 1988* and then discontinued. Recently* there 
has been much greater emphasis on writing the history of the 
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Office of theSecretary of Defense. In addition to severa) volumes 
of this general history, a number of special studies are also being 
prepared for publication* including a two-^volume history on 
prisoners of war in Southeast Asia* a history of military 
assistance, and a documentary volume on the organization of the 
Department of Defense from 1947 to the present. Professional 
historians, hired on a consultant basis, are writing most of these 
publications* since the small permanent historical staff, consist-* 
ing of the OSD historian* his deputy, another historian, and a 
secretary, has many other duties. 

Collection of historical documents remains one of the major 
missions* and interviews with important present and forn^er 
Department of Defense officials are now being conducted to 
supplement the written records. The historical staff cooperates 
closely with the State Department in preparing for publication 
the documentary series. Foreign Relations of the United States. 
The staff also works on many special projects forthe Secretary 
of Defense and other high officials, ranging from brief replies to 
simple reference questions to comprehensive historical studies 
on complex topics. 

Although the OSD historian is responsible for coordinating 
historical activities in the Department of Defense* this coordina-* 
tion is largely informal. Even before his position was created in 
1949, the Army. Air Force* Navy* Marine Corps* and Joint Chiefs 
of Staff already had historical programs of their own* and no 
attempt has ever been made to unify th^m into a single defense 
historical program. Nevertheless, the OSD historian maintains 
close contact with all historical agencies in the department and 
serves as the senior historian for the Department of Defense. 



The Joint Chiefs oi Otaffcreatedthe fCSHistorical Section on 2 
October 1945* when they agreed to designate an Army officer 
and a Navy officer* of suitable background and ability* to write 
the official history of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. By the end of the 
year there were six officers in the new section. In December 1946 
the Joint Chiefs named the heads of the War and Navy 
Department historical offices as the senior Army member and 
senior Navy member, adding a senior Air Force member in 
November 1950. Five volumes cf the official JCS history were 
completed by mid-1954 when the section temporarily suspended 
work on the history because of an increasing number of higher 
priority tasks. 



The Joint Chiefs of Staff 
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On 8 March 1955 the |oint Chiefs of Staff issued a charter for 
the Historical Section designating it as the agency responsible 
for all historical matters within their organization. The charter 
provided that the section would function under the Director of 
the Joint Staff and would no longer be subordinate tothe group of 
senior service members. Except for a military chief* personnel 
were to be professional civilian historians* \^ 1958 the section 
was transferred to the |o{nt Secretariat and renamed the 
Historical Division; on 1 January 1981 it was reorganized to 
consist of a Histories Branch and a Special Projects Branch. 
Work on volumes of the official fCShistory resumed in 1961 with 
the understanding that the division would continue to give 
priority to special projects. Since October 1964, a civilian 
historian has served as the chief of the Historical Division. 

At pre.<}ent the main function of the Histories Branch is to 
prepare volumes describing the organizational development and 
major activities of the |oint Chiefs of Staff. The Special Projects 
Branch is responsible for producing special studies. It also 
furnishes staff historical support to other components of the 
|oint Chiefs of Staff and reviews the annual historical reports 
required of all unified and specified commands. Although fCS 
histories are primarily for internal use* copies are distributed to 
the chiefs of the military services and to the senior service 
schools. Once declassified, they are placed with the {CS records 
in the National Archives where they are available to the general 
publir 

The Air Force 

The A'r Force historical program traces its origin to 1942 when 
a Historical Division was estabhshed in Headquarters^ Army 
Air Forces* as a result of President Roosevelt's request that each 
government agency prepare an administrative record of its 
wartime activities. The program continued after the end of 
World War II and after the establishment of the U.S. Air Force as 
a separate service. In September 1949 the central historical office 
moved to the Air University at Maxwell Air Force Base> 
Alabama* leaving only a small liaison office in Washington* D.C. 

During the two decades that the Historical Division remained 
at the Air University, it completed a seven-volume history* The 
Army Air Forces in World Wor lU edited by Wesley Frank Craven 
and James Lea Cate (1948-58). and published a history of the Air 
Force from 1907 to 1957* two volumes containing brief histories 
of Air Force combat units of World War IL and a volume on the 
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Air Force in Korea. The authors and editors of these publications 
were either division members or former Army Air Forces 
historians who had returned to academic life after World War II. 
The division also prepared a long series of monographs called 
USAF Historical Studies* worked on many special studies* 
projects, and reports, maintained a growing archival collection, 
and answered various requests for historical information. At the 
same time* it supervised a global field program covering current 
activities! which was the largest part of the Air Force historical 
program thou^hout this period. 

A major reorganization and a fundamental change in the 
objectives of the historical program took place in January 1969. 
The liaison office was absorbed by the Office of Air Force 
History, a new special staff agency '^f Headquarters* U.S. Air 
Porce, headed by a general officer auc manned by civilian and 
military historians* editors* and administrative personnel. This 
agency assumed responsibility for directing the Air Force 
historical program. Since 1969t the main goal of the program has 
been to publish comprehensive and scholarly historical accounts 
of Air Force activities which serve as guides for planning, 
training! and operalionsi preserve the history of the Air Force 
and its predecessors, and inform the public about the role of air 
power in peace and wan 

Recent publications include a monograph on the battle of Khe 
San, an annotated bibliography on Air Force history, a 
chronology of the Army Air Forces in World War IIi a four- 
volume documentary history of the Air Service in World War I, 
and an illustrated history of the Air Force in Southeast Asia. 
Several monographs and a series of narrative volumes on the 
war in Vietnam as well as major studies of air defense and 
strategic deterrence since World War 11 are currently in 
preparation. Within theOfficeof Air Force History, the Histories 
Division with its General Histories, Special Histories* and 
Editorial Branches is responsible for *he publication program. 
The office also has a Support Division consisting of reference 
services and administration! and there is a special assistant for 
field history programs. ' ^ 

The former Historical Division at Maxwell Air Force Base, 
redesignated the Historical Research Division in 1969, is now an 
oi^ganizational element of the Air Universityi subject to the 
policy guidance and operational control of the Office of Air Force 
History, In May 1972 it was renamed the Albert F. Simpson 
Historical Research Center in memory of the man who served as 
the Air Forces chiefhistorian from 1946 to 1969. The centeris the 
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principal repo5itory for Air Force hi5torical record5. It collect5 
and pre5erve5 hi5torical material of archival 5ignificance, 
determine5 combat credit5 and unit lineage, an5wer5 hi5toncal 
inquirie5t prepare5 5pecial 5tudie5 and publication5, conduct5 
oral hi5tory program5t and furnishes other historical and 
archival services. The major portion of the center's extensive 
archival collection consists of unit histories and supporting 
documents that Air Force organizations have submitted periodi- 
cally since 1942. 

Although the publication effort now has top priority, the field 
work remains a significant part of the overall historical program. 
Each major command and numbered air force (or comparable 
organization) is required to maintain a separate historical office 
staffed by professional historians. Command historiansi in the 
past usually subordinate to public information officers, now 
report directly to their commanders. They supervise ail 
historical activity in the organization, prepare monographs and 
special studies, and submit annual histories. Quarterly histori- 
cal reports are prepared by wing-^level units and by independent 
groups and squadrons not reporting to a wing. The Air Force 
awards a special plaque to the ''Wing Historian of the Year'' for 
the best quarterly history over the preceding fiscal year. 

There is alsci a field program called Project CHECO (Contem- 
porary Histoi cal Examinaiion of Current Operations)i which 
began in June 1962 in Vietnam as a type of after-action reporting 
in support of the Air Staff. The Office of Air Force History is 
responsible for establishing future CHECO field offices during 
wartime or other emergency situations in order to provide timely 
historical documentation of air operations. 

At present* 145 colleges and universities have Air Force ROTC 
programs. The curriculum consists of a two-year general 
military course followed by a two-year professional officer 
course, with the second year of the general course devoted to the 
history of air power. The core curriculum at the Air Force 
Academy in Colorr ' Springs includes coursesinhistoryioneof 
which is a survey oi *Jern warfare and society. In addition to 
the required course i there are numerous history electives, 
several on military topics. The academy also offers a history 
major of particular value for cadets contemplating careers in 
operations^ plans, or intelligence. In 1959 the annual Harmon 
Memorial Lecture in military history was inaugurated in honor 
of the first superintendent of the academy* Lt. Gea Hubert R. 
Harmon. Each year the academy invites a leading military 
historian to present an original lecture in this distinguished 
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series. Since 1967 it has also sponsored a series of military 
history symposia, currently on a bieanial basis, designed to 
encourage interest in military history among the cadets, 
members of the armed forces, professional historians, and other 
scholars. The proceedings of the symposia are published jointly 
by the Air Force Academy and the Office of Air Force History. 

None of the schools in the Air University at Maxwell Air Force 
Base teaches military history as an independent subject or 
separate study area, but history provides background for 
various study areas, particularly in the university's senior 
school, the Air War College, 

• 

The Navy 

The origins of the Navy's historical program may be traced to 
President John Adams's Directive in 1600 to the first Secretary of 
the Navy to establish a library, the initiation of a project in 1661 
to collect and publish naval records of the Civil War, and the 
establishment of an Office of Library and Naval War Records in 
1864* Between 1394 and 1922 that office and its successor, the 
Office of Naval Records and Library, published thirty volumes 
of Officdf Records of the Union ond Confederate Navies in the 
Wot of the RebefJjonf with a general index completing the series 
in 1927. 

To collect World War I historical material and record wartime 
operations, a history section was organized under the Chief of 
Naval Operations in 1916, The section was later transferred to 
the Office of Naval Records and Library, which published eight 
of the monographs written on World War L After completion of 
the volumer of Civil War records, it published two other 
documentary series, one on the quasi war with France (seven 
volumes, 1935-36) and one on the Barbary wars (six volumes, 
1939-44}. The head of the office was also designated Curator for 
the Navy Department in 1930. 

With the outbreak of World War IL the Ofiiccof Naval Records 
and Library began to systematically collect documents on the 
war. Early in 1942, {hu Navy commissioned Samuel Eliot 
Morison of Harvard University and assigned him the responsi- 
bility of writing a history of naval operations, in February 1943, 
Robert G. Albion of Princeton was entrusted with supervising 
the documentation of wartime Navy Department administra- 
tion. To coordinate the preparation of wartime histories^ a flag 
officer was designated Director of Naval History in 1944- After 
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the war. his office merged with the Office of Naval Records and 
Library, which was renamed the Naval History Division in 1952. 
The main products of the World War 11 effort were about three 
hundred unpublished bound volumes of administrative histo- 
ries. Morison's fifteen-volume History of United Sfotes Novol 
Operotions in Wortd Wor U (1947-62]. and Rear Admiral Julius 
A* Purer sAdministrotion of theNovy Deportment in WorJd Wor 
n (1959)* To provide coverage of the Korean War. James A. Field 
of Swarthmore College, under contract to the Naval History 
Division, wrote a one-volume history of naval operations. 

The Director of Naval History gained added responsibilities 
when the Navy Memorial Museum opened in the Washington 
Navy Yard in 1963. Both the division and the musoum are now 
parts of the Naval Historical Center established o^t 1 December 
1971 at the Navy Yard. The Director of Naval History, a flag 
officer on the staff of the Chief of Naval Operations, is also 
Director of the Naval Historical Center, as well asCuratorfor the 
Navy Department. The Secretary of the Navy's advisory 
committee on naval history, composed of civilian scholars, 
reviews the programs and activities of the center and its 
members serve as consultants. 

The Naval History Division has many functions and duties 
including research, writing, and publishing in American naval 
history. It maintains library, archival, and curatorial facilities 
that provide a wide variety of historical and staff services to the 
Navy Department, other official users, visiting scholars, and the 
general public. The Navy Department Library is one branch of 
the Naval History Division. Another branch, the Operational 
Archives, collects and services naval records relating primarily 
to operations, policy, and strategy from 1940 to the present. The 
division's Ships History Branch keeps files on all ships that have 
served in the Navy, prepares histor'es of these ships, and 
recommends names and sponsors for new ships. The Curator 
Branch has custody of thousands of artifacts, numerous prints 
and paintings, and a large collection of historic photographs. A 
fifth branch, the Historical Research Branch, concentrates on 
research, writing, and editing of naval documents for publica- 
tion* Although each branch has certain specific functions, all 
branches share the division's general reference and staff support 
work and participate in its publication program. 

Before World War II the Navy's historical publications 
consisted largely of collections of documents, but since the war 
they have become more diversified. The current Naval History 
Division catalog lists histories, biographies, chronologies. 
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bibliographic and archival guides^ illustrated paperback pam- 
phlets, and historical printsi as well as documentary series. In 
the pastj interpretive historical narratives were usually written 
by academic historians likeMorisonandField or by professional 
Navy officers like Purer. Although not members of the Naval 
History Division, these authors were sponsored by that officei 
had full access to official records, and received research, 
editorial and administrative assistance from the division. 
Recently, howeveri division persoiinel began to work on a major 
narrative history of the Navy in the Vietnam conflict. Another 
important publication now in preparation is the Dictionory of 
Americon NavoJ Fighting Ships. Of the projected eight volumes, 
six are in printi containing brief histories of all commissioned 
ships whose names begin with the letters A through S. A third 
major current project is the multivolume series entitled Novai 
Documents of the American Revolution, seven volumes of which 
[covering the period from December 1774 to February 1777) have 
been published to date. 

The Naval Historical Center at the Washington Navy Yard 
also has administrative responsibility for the Department of the 
Navy Declassification Team. The team, which is Navy-wide and 
includes representatives from the Marine Corps, was organized 
in 1972 as a special agency for systematic review of classified 
records. Outside the Naval Historical Center are several full- 
time historians in some of the major commands, bureaus, and 
offices of the Navy Departments and all ships and commands are 
required to prepare annual histories. 

Although the Navy's school system emphasizes technical and 
scientific subjects, some history is taught at every educational 
level At the Naval Academy in Annapolis all plebes must takea 
semester of Modern Western Civilization and a semester of 
American Naval Heritage, and many midshipmen take other 
history courses as part of their humanities and social sciences 
requirements or as electives. A history major provides a basic 
background as well as the opportunity for specialized study in 
Americani European, non-Western^ naval, or military history. 
The academy held its first historical symposium on 8 May 1972* 
with twentieth-century American naval history as the theme 
and Samuel Eliot Morison as the guest of honor. Similar 
meetings were held in 1973 and 1977 and others are scheduled for 
the future. 

Naval ROTC programs are currently conducted on fifty-eight 
campuses. The curriculum includes a required course on the 
history of sea power and maritime affairs and an elective in 
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American military affairs. Students selecting the Marine Corps 
option take two additional history-oriented courses on the 
evolution of warfare and amphibious operations* The Naval 
Postgraduate School in Monterey, California* places major 
emphasis on advanced degrees in science and engineering, but its 
Department of National Security Affairs offers several history 
electives, one of which covers recent insurgency warfare. The 
Naval War College at Newport, Rhode Island, teaches strategy 
and policy by means of a series of historical case studies starting 
with the Peloponnesian War Among the chairs for visiting 
professors at the college is the Ernest J, King Chair of Maritime 
HiFtoryt established after World War II in honor of the wartime 
Chief of Naval Operations and Commander in Chief, U.S, Fleet, 
Over the years, this position has been held by outstanding 
military and naval historians. 

The Marine Corps 

On 1 December 1971 the Commandant of the Marine Corps 
named a general officer as Director of Marine Corps History and 
Museums and put him in charge of the Historical Division with 
responsibility for the formulation, conduct, and supervision of 
the Marine Corps historical program. In the past* the historical 
office had been a section* a branch* and a division* attached from 
time to time to different parts of Headquarters* U,S< Marine 
Corps, while some historical functions had been assigned to 
other agencies, such as the Division of Information and the 
Marine Corps Museum, 

The first Marine Corps historical office was organized in 1919, 
It operated largely as a reference service and a records 
depository until the end of World War IL when a sustained 
historical writing program was added to its reference and 
archival functions. Between 1947 and 1955 the office published 
fifteen monographs describing individual World War II cam- 
paigns from the defense of Wake Island to victory on Okinawa* 
These monographs served as preliminary studies for the official 
five-volume History of U.S- Marine Corps Operations in World 
War II (1958-71), A number of articles written bymembersof the 
historical office for the Marine Corps Gazette during the Korean 
War became the basis for another five-volume history, U,S, 
Marine Operations in Korea (1954-72}. 

On 15 October 1973 the Historical Division was redesignated 
as the History and Museums Division, It is a special staff 
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activity of Headquarters« U.S. Marine Corps« and the director 
reports directly to the commandant. There are two deputy 
directors, one for each branch of the division. The Historical 
Branch supervises the preparation and publication of official 
Marine Corps histories and the preparation of historical studies 
in support of planning^ some of which may be published for 
wider distribution. The branch plans and coordinates the 
writing effort, administers a comprehensive oral history 
program^ serves as the principal research and documentation 
center for Marine Corps historyi and prepares lineage and 
honors certificates for all Marine Corps units. 

The publications of the Historical Branch range from simple 
pamphlets to multivolume histories. A definitive« thoroughly 
documented, and extensively illustrated history entitled Mo- 
rines in the Revolution, published in 1975^ was the Marine Corps' 
major contribution to the bicentennial celebration. Currently 
under preparation are several unit histories, a comprehensive 
chronology of Marine Corps history from 1775 to 1975, and a 
variety of narrative studies^ including nine monographs on 
Marine operations in Vietnam. The monographs will be followed 
by an official multivolume history of the Marine Corps in 
Vietnam, comparable to the World War II and Korean War series. 
Authors of such publications are civilian historians. Marine 
Corps officers, or civilian-military teams that combine profes- 
sional experience in historical research and writing with 
extensive military knowledge. 

The second branch of the History and Museums Division is the 
Museums Branch. Its main function is to collect, preserve, and 
exhibit objects, memorabilia, artwork, and personal papers of 
lasting historical and traditional value to the Marine Corps. The 
branch provides technical support to Marine Corps command 
museums at various posts and stations and operates the Marine 
Corps Museum in the Washington Navy Yard. That museum is in 
the Marine Corps Historical Center, which houses the entire 
Historical Branch and most of the Museums Branch. The 
ordnance and aviation collections are located at the Marine 
Corps base in Quantico^ Virginia. 

Although the primary focus of the Marine Corps historical 
program is the Marine Corps Uselfithe program also emphasizes 
service to the Department of Defense and other government 
agenciesi to the academic communityi and to the general public. 
Most Marine Corps organizations, including all Fleet Marine 
Force and Marine Corps Reserve units down to the battalion and 
separate company leveli submit annual or semiannual command 
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chronologies. Marine Corps staff historians in the field prepare 
historical reports^ collect historical documents^ and conduct oral 
history interviews. The field program also includes collection of 
items of potential historical significance and other museum 
activities. 

In the Education Center of the Marine Corps Development and 
Education Command at Quantico, Virginia, military history 
courses are part of the required program at the Basic School, the 
Communication Officers School and the Amphibious Warfare 
School, while the Command and Staff College offers two 
^lectivesin the field. On 8 April 1972 Quantico hosted the Marine 
Corps' first conference on military and naval history, which was 
modeled after the military history symposia of the Air Force 
Academy. Future conferences may be held at the Marine Corps 
Historical Center in the Washington Navy Yard. 



The Coast Guard 

Although the Coast Guard is in the Department of Transporta- 
tion, it is one of the military services and operates as a part of the 
Navy in wartime. At presents the Coast Guard has neither a 
separate historical office nor an official historical program 
comparable to those of the other services. Its only professional 
historian is assigned to the Public Affairs Division^ where his 
principal function is to provide a historical reference service for 
official and public use. 

The Coast Guard's most significant historical publications to 
date have been a series of thirty monographs entitled The Coast 
Guard Qt War, which came out in limited editions between June 
1944 and January 1954. They cover the entire range of Coast 
Guard participation in World War II, with f^ach monograph 
devoted to a separate phase of the service's multifaceted wartime 
activities. The first monograph was prepared by the Statistical 
Division^ while all the rest were written by the Historical Section 
of the Public Information Division. After the completion of that 
project, the Coast Guard had no historical staff until 1970^ when 
a historian was appointed. 

The historian has published an annotated bibliography listing 
booksr monographs^ and pamphlets dealing in whole or in part 
with the Coast Guard and its predecessors and a detailed^ 
documented chronology of the evolution of the Coast Guard's 
aids to navigation. Recently the Public Affairs Division also 
initiated a publication program of historical works prepared by 
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Coast Guardsmen on their own time, including bibliographies, 
chronologies* transcripts of interviews, and monographs on 
various aspects of Coast Guard history* The first product of this 
program was an unclassified account of the activities of the 
Coast Guard in Southeast Asia, published in 1975^ 

At the Coast Guard Academy in New London* Connecticut, 
incoming cadets receive orientation lectures in Coast Guard 
history* and a semester of American history is part of the core 
curriculum. In addition, there are several elective history 
courses^ No history major as such is offered, but the academy's 
government major includes history. Coast Guard history is also 
taught at the Officer Candidate School in the Coast Guard 
Reserve Training Center at Yorktown, Virginia* 
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Alfred M. Beck 

j\s long as rulers and governments have existedi they have 
recorded their memorable deed9> especially martial succe9ses> 
in officially subsidized narratives* Among the earliest archaeo- 
logical artifacts are clay tablets bearing cuneiform campaign 
histories of ancient Assyrian and Mesopotamian kings* Alex* 
ander the Great commissioned Eumenes of Cardiaas chronicler 
of his military exploits* The historical record of human conflict 
relies heavily on officially sponsored> and therefore officially 
sanctioned> versions of events* Th^ modern era extended the 
practice with the establishment of archives among the absolute 
monarchies of seventeenth- and eighteenth-century Europe, for 
preserving records of diplomacy, dynastic ambitioni and mil-^ 
itary planning and warfare* The formal organization of military 
records in specialized collections facilitated their use in compil- 
ing summaries of campaigns and battles. Official military 
history thereafter was nearly exclusively the province of active 
or retired military ofTicerSi who sought tactical principles for 
aspiring officers or precedents supporting existing doctrine or 
staff procedures* Such battle studies, although meticulously 
detailed, gave virtuallyno co' <^'tation to the wider economic 
and social implications of wartare* This Umited form of analy- 
sis and the organization to support it were nowhere so devel- 
oped as in the Historical Section of the Prussian Great General 
Staff; its work was widely emulated in the post-Napoleonic 
armies of Europe. 

Even within their narrow focus* the official histories raised 
controversy* Some works frequently ran beyond a simple 
establishment of fact or doctrinal lessons and sought justiHca- 
tion or exculpation for tactical errors or faulty defense policies. 
Many studies were so self*serving that they soured the reputa- 
tion of official history and contributed to the lingering suspi- 
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cion with which it is still regarded in scholarly circles. The 
official program of the Habsburg empire was known for its 
irregularities. Litigation and even duels resulted from allega- 
tions made in some Prussian official histories in the nineteenth 
century; and Sir Basil Uddell Harti having worked on the 
British official history of World War L maintained long after- 
wards that "'Official History* is a contradiction in terms— the 
word official tends to qualify* and often cancels out the word 
'history\**i 

The sheer magnitude of the two world conflicts of the twen- 
tieth century made a heavy imprint upon official military 
historical programs abroad and led to developments which 
many of the leading programs share in some degree today. To 
deal with the massive record of both wars, some governments 
turned to civilian professionals for objective portrayals of i\ie 
events* especially after World War IL The British and the 
Australian series felt under the jurisdiction of a general editor* 
an organizational innovation that also influenced the American 
official program after 1945. After 1918 the histories began to 
recognize that total war affects the whole of modern society. 
Official histories of World War 11 acknowledge furtaer the 
burdens and accomplishments of the home front and explore the 
intricacies of the mobilization of societies and national econo- 
mies for war. The number of volumes devoted to the home front 
in World War II has rivaled those devoted to combat* and far 
more serious consideration isgiven logistical and other technical 
support of combat forces* often in specialized subscries vol* 
umes> 

New approaches in official historical projects were common 
after World War II. Among the major European powers and 
Japan* all except the French program were conceived as joint 
efforts of the armed forces. Although neither uniform nor 
everywhere permanent, this development contrasted with the 
American practice In which official history programs remained 
divided among the armed services* the Joint Chief of Staff* and 
the Department of Defense. Even a brief survey of some of the 
major official programs reveal distinctive characteristics.^ 
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Germany 

The German effort* much changed since its re-'establishment 
after the collapse of 1945* commands attention among Eun pean 
historical offices as the heir to a tradition envied and imitated 
among military staffs over a century ago. Though the tradition 
of official military historical writing was common among 
Prussian kings and ^irmy officers, it took a radical turn in 1807. 
With the reform movement that sought to redress the disastrous 
defeat at Jena the previous year* Generals Gerhard Johann 
Scharnhorst and August Neithardt Gneisenau employed exten- 
sive and self-critical historical analyses in adapting Napoleonic 
military and administrative gentus to Prussian use.^ Scharn- 
horst's pupih Captain Carl Wilhelm von Grolman* preserved 
this methodology when he established the War History Section 
of the Prussian Gcnftr?! S*aff in 1816. Renamed the Department 
of Military History in i824* the section combined writing 
branches, the war archives, jnd the production staff of the 
Militarivochenblatt (Military Weekly), which published sup- 
plements containing the department's battle and campaign 
studies and biographic material illustrating the principles of 
leadership. One branch of the department under the elder von 
Moltke turned out a history of the Seven Years' War, also the 
justly famous Moltke military studies and a quarterly magazine 
devoted to military arts and sciences. Officers in the program 
submitted articles to a continuing seriest ''Studies in Military 
History*" and some fifty monographic campaign analyses had 
appeared by the outl.^ak of World War I. 

The historical function declined during World War I; and with 
the disappearance of the Great German General Staff as a 
condition of the peace .^sttlement* official military historical 
work came under the newly instituted Reichsarchivt a civil 
agency under the Ministry of Interior. The Reichsarchiv collect- 
ed documents from all branches of the government* but military 
records were its main concern in the 1920s. Prussian Army 
records* surviving as a collection separate irom German army 
records of World War I, remained in the Heeresarchiv (Army 
Archives]* but theV were almost totally destroyed in 1945.^ 

The head of the Reichsarchiv worked in conjunction with a 
Reichskommissfon of German scholan;* among whom was Hans 
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DelbrQck. whose critical approach to military history had 
already earned him a lasting reputation.^ The Intervention of an 
academic group m the military archives caused no small ten- 
sion* but with the Reichskommisston*s advice and direction, the 
displaced military historians began work on an extended seriest 
Der WeUkrieg. 1914-1918 (The World War. 1914-1916). In 
addition 'o traditional campaign and battle narratives* it in- 
cluded volumes covering German railroads during the war* 
cultural life under the stress of the conflict* and the economic 
aspects of the home front and military mobilization. This series 
was still in progress when the Nazi regime assumed power, and 
the last combat volume appeared only in 1955 under the auspi- 
ces of the Federal Republic (West Germany), although it had 
bee J set in type in 1942. 

In April 1935, military historical functions returned to a 
Military Historical Research Institute of the Army, the seventh 
section of the resurgent German General Staff. In 1940. the 
High Command of the German Armed Forces (OKW) estab- 
lished a section for Wehrmacht history under Col. (later Brig. 
Gen.) Walter Scherff. Though the written output of the section 
during the war was negligible. Scherff collected military rec- 
ords from all German field commands and from the archives of 
overrun countries, a h, jrd microfilmed by American and Brit- 
ish archivists and historians after the coltapee of Nazism. A 
separate though parallel effort in the Gerraan documentation of 
the war was the war diary of the Oberkommando der Wehr- 
macht, kept by Helmuth Greiner from 1939 to 1943 and by 
historian Percy Schramm until the end of the war.^ 

Revived German military archival practice not only supple- 
mented the work of the Historical Research Institute of the 
Army, but was also an indispensable adjunct to German staff 
planning. So strong was this tradition that one archivist, 
himself a product of German trainingt asserted after the stun^ 
ning victories in 1940 that "the overwhelming success of the 
Germans was attributable to the fact that they had entered \he 
war with a better filing system.'*^ 
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Official historical work led a shadowy existence after the 
collapse of Nazi Germany until the establishment in 195' of the 
MiHtargeschichtliches Forschungsamt (Military Historical Re^ 
search Office)* a joint staff element under the Bundeswehr 
[Federal Defense Force} General Inspekteur. The research office 
provides training material and runs informal programs in 
military history among troops and officers; it also manages the 
military records of the Bundesarchiv collection located at Ko- 
blenz* 

The research office has undertaken research and publication 
in several areast including a monographic series devoted to 
individual battles and a continuing series publishing older 
military records and documents of value* A reference work» 
Handboolt on German MiJitary History from 1648 to 1939, now 
over seven volumes^ presents comprehensive bibliographies^ 
while a more lengthy series^ Contributions to Military and War 
History^ has treated such topics as women in wartime^ Army 
administration and promotion policy* a history of the develop- 
ment of the Luftwaffet and an extensive analysis of the German 
General Staff from 1871 to 1945. Other projects seek to con^ 
elude work begun on German World War I air operations* and 
there has been some reworking of nineteenth-century histories 
of the Austro'Prussian War of 1866 and the Napoleonic cam- 
paigns* German official historiography has become far less 
nationalistic in tone since World War II while maintaining a 
commitment to the exposition «f events in the conflicts involv- 
ing Germany up to 1945. Recent reorganizations and revised 
policy have emphasized the histories of the development of the 
Bundeswehr as opposed to World War projects. 



The present French official historical office claims a long 
heritage dating from an order of Cardinal Richelieu in 1637 to 
his secretary of war requiring the preservation of military state 
papers in a central archives. In one form or other* this document 
collection process has continued under military auspices since 
that time* 

Official French production began after World War I with the 
series^ The French Army in the Great War. Divided into eleven 
separate "^books/^ each with a single title and each containing 
several subvolumesi the series dealt with operations in France 
and Belgium from 1914 to 1918. Primarily narrative^ the works 
also include several volumes of maps depicting the areas 
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covered in the histories. One "book" Heals with theaters of war 
other than the main front in Europe— Gallipoti, Salonika* and 
Africa. Three other multivolume works appeared in the period 
between the two world wars recounting the military history of 
French colonies^ protectorates* and mandates (nine volumes]* 
French military conquest of colonies (ten volumes)^ and the 
contribution of colonial soldiers and officers serving in the 
French armies (two volumes]. 

Reappearing in 1953 after the whole^^ale destruction of French 
records in World War IL the official military historical office 
serves the French Army as the Service Histor'jue de J'Armeede 
la Terre (Historical Service of the Army) ui r the Ministry of 
the Army. Charged with providing hisiuric. . materials for all 
French military training* the service also handles heraldic 
records^ libraries on French Army postsi and archives of French 
military affairs since the sixteenth century. The respected 
journal produced by the service* Hevue Histonquc de TArmee 
(Army Historical Review)* usually devotes each issue to a 
specific aspect of the army such as communications* armor 
development* chemical warfare* or command and leadership. 

Historical production since World War II has not been as 
extensive in France as elsewhere. The major continuing work 
has been a series on higher headquarters commands* published 
as Les Grondes Unites Frongoises; Hrstorique Succincts. One 
separate volume concerns the history of the army between the 
world wars* and a number oi works have been published 
privately with the support of the service. Within the service 
schools, historical study is emphasized as training for staff 
work* Students generally have the opportunity to apply histori- 
cal lessons in field exercises lasting from two to four weeks. 

Great Britain 

Early official historical work in Britain was frequently over- 
shadowed by private publications such as Sir John W. For- 
tescue's History of the British Army (fourteen volumes)i ap- 
pearing at the turn of the nineteenth century. Generally 
considered the first official publicationi however* is the compi- 
lation of the Royal Engineers and the Royal Artillery on their 
operations in the Crimean Wan commissioned by the Secretary 
of State for War in 1855. 

No permanent historical section remained as a result of this 
effort* but in 1872 the Topographical and Statistical Depart- 
ments of the War Office collaborated in the translation of the 
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official German volumes on the 1866 Austro^Prussian War. In 
the following yean the Intelligence. Branch under the Topo- 
graphical Department began functioning as a center for his- 
torical documentation and writingi and collected data on 
numerous colonial expeditions and campaigns. 

The worldwide commitments of the British Army and the 
guiding influence of Sir Frederick Maurice in the last years of 
the nineteenth century and until World War I gave official 
British works a more cosmopolitan aspect than other national 
programs and produced considerably less imitation of the 
Germans than was the case in other countries. A three*volume 
history of the Russo-Japanese War made no analysis of tactics 
employed in the German*t rained lapanese Army. Very little 
''doctrinal" history came from official British historians in this 
period. 

By 1907* historical work was subordinated to the newly 
established Committee of Imperial Defease in a subcommittee 
for the control of official histories. Accompanying this change* 
the histories of World War I from 1920 to 1948 came to be 
connected with the name of one maoi Brigadier Sir fames E. 
Edmonds. They reflect Edmondses dislike of politicianst and his 
mild treatment of battlefield blunders produced some conflict 
even among the official staff. The seriest History of the Great 
Wart amounted to five volumes on operations in western Europe 
and at Gallipoli and Salonika* supported by numerous maps 
and appendices of battle orders. 

With the onset of World War IL the Committee of Imperial 
Defense became the War Cabinet Office; its secretariat managed 
the wartime historical staff* consisting after 1941 of an adviso- 
ry committee of scholars from British universitiet^. In 1946 the 
advisory committee decided upon a joint interservice history of 
the war and embarked as well on an extensive treatment of the 
civil aspects of the conflict. The entire production is divided 
into the United Kingdom Civil Series* with Sir William Keith 
Hancock as series editor, and the United Kingdom Military 
Series edited by Sir jamcs Butler. A third* separate series deals 
with medicine in tl^e wan it contains three subseries covering 
clinical services, combat medicine* and civilian services. The 
civil series devotes volumes to all aspects of civilian life and 
economy in wartime Britaint including food administration* 
social policy and services, industrial production and labon 
weapons design* civil transportation* and overseas supply 
lines* The military series has volumes on grand strategy and 
conventional battle narratives on British ground, sea. and air 
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campaigns around the world. It also includes a subseries on 
military administrationi occupation policy, and civil affairs in 
conquered territoriesi 

For all of the breadth and the reliance on original records 
from the British cab ineti from wartime administrative agencies, 
from industries, and from the armed services, source citations 
in all series are very scant. But for the American readeri the 
British history of the Second World War is a fme history in a 
familiar language, and the volumes are masterpieces of literary 
style. A shorter eight^volume history appeared as an interim 
popular work before the production of the two main series 
started. 

In the active service today» the sense of history and tradition 
again centers in the separate services; in the army the tradition* 
al pride in the individual regiment survives. Regimental and 
retired officers' associations preserve the memory of past 
events by publishing unit histories and encouraging the study 
of military history in general. 

Until 1971 British officers had to pass examinations that 
included questions in military history for promotionto the rank 
of major. Although this practice has been dropped, a "war 
studies" paper and a study on some aspect of international 
affairs remain mandatory. Formal study of military history 
continues at the Royal College of Defense Studies and at the 
Joint Services Staff College, and some officers have attended 
regular university courses in history. The British government 
has endowed chairs or fellowships in military history at civil- 
ian schools to stimulate and support interest in military affairs.^ 

Commonwealth Countries 

The larger countries of the British Commonwealth have 
pursued historical programs of their own, Canada's and Austra- 
lia's came into their own in the decade after World War L and 
relied greatly on the collection of documents in Britain and on 
coordination with the British writing program, Canadian work 
began both in Ottawa and London during the conflict* and 
gradually evolved into the Historical Section of the Canadian 
general staff by November 1918, Early histories followed *he 
French models somewhat in that documentation and maps in 
each volume far outweighed narrative material. After World 
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War II the program came under the inspired leadership of Col. 
CP. Stacey who guided to completion a combined civil and 
joint military history of the war. Stacey's experience as a 
history professor in American and Canadian universities con- 
tributed much to the program. 

The Australian contribution to official historical programs is 
noteworthy. At the end of World War I, Prof. C. E. W. Bean was 
the first to make a formal statement of the idea of having joint 
service histories prepared by civilian scholars working with 
military professionals. He devised an operating structure that 
put all of the historical effort under one general editor. This 
system has been followed with some variations by successful 
programs in Britain. Canada* Germany, and the United States 
to the present day. 

Even as Professor Bean saw the volumes of World War I 
concluded in 1943. research for the series on World War II began 
under Mr. Gavin Long as genera! editor. Though a journalist by 
profession, Long preserved his predecessors approach and 
organizational concepts. The work on World War II relied to 
some extent on the documentary collections of wartime allies* 
and for the Pacific War upon interrogations conducted in 
occupied }apan. Mr. Long also initiated a wide-ranging inter- 
view program in 1943 to record the actual experiences of 
individual Australians. The resulting series, with the overall 
title Austrolia in the Wor of i939-i945t consists of five subser- 
ieSt the first three being traditional accounts of combat action in 
all theaters where AustraUan forces were engaged; the fourth 
subseries covers industrial mobilization and the government's 
prosecution of the war. A medical subseries completes the 
Australian official recordi twenty-two published volumes alto- 
gether. 

New Zealand's program on World War II borrowed much 
from the AustraUan project* but the output shows the influence 
of Maj. Gen. Sir Howard Kippenberger* chief editon and Mr. 
E.H. McCormickt New Zealand's chief war archivist. Nearly 
fifty volumes fait into four distinct categories: document collec- 
tions, illustrated and documented popular histories for use in 
the school system, campaign and battle histories, and unit 
histories. The series has also covered the story of women in the 
war, the war economy, medical and dental services, and treat- 
ment of New Zealanders held as prisoners of war.^ 
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Imperial Russia and the Soviet Union 

As with some other countriesi official history in imperial 
Russia had forerunners in battle histories written by officers 
working independently of any staff or institutioui although 
allowed access to official records. This practice continued after 
the establishment of a historical section fn the Imperial Russian 
General Staff in 1836 and contributed to the controversial 
nature of Russian official and semiofficial histories of the 
Crimean War. A history of operations in the Turkish War of 
1626-29 was the first officially written and published work in 
which the historical section cooperated. 

After 1900 historical functions centered in the so-called 
Military Historical Commission of the General Staff> which 
undertook a multivolume series on the Russo-^Turkish conflict 
of 1677-76i a project still underway when World War I erupted. 
A second major work was on the Russo-fapanese War of 
1904-5^ Both of these efforts slowed during the war years, and 
ended altogether with the Bolshevik Revolution. 

Soviet military history virtually ignored the Russian expe- 
rience in World War I and concentrated on the events of th^ 
Russian Civil War of 1916 to 1920 and on operations during tii^ 
Polish War of 1920. Active official historical work declined 
seriously by the mid~1930si and in the Red Army came under 
Mikhail Frunze's early attempts to revolutionize military doc- 
trine and historical events as well. During World War 11 and the 
twenty years thereafter, the functions of the Historical Admin- 
istration of the Soviet Army General Staff extended far beyond 
what its name implied. During the war the section collected 
field reports on strategy, tactics, weapons, and unit organiza- 
tion. It had a strong influence on strategic planning and even on 
the equipment of troops; its directives became standard proce- 
dure, usually within three months after critiques and recom- 
mendations were issued.'^ 

In the immediate postwar years, the administration's journal, 
Voyennoyo MysJ* (Military Thought]* restricted to military 
officers, showed some independence and professional outlook* 
but eventually it took the lead in establishing the approved and 
basic interpretations expected of all Soviet history. All credit 
for the strategic and much of the tactical direction of the war 
came to rest with Stalin. Even the disasters of the first two 
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years of the war were uniformly transmuted into manifesta- 
tions of a Stalinist mastery of deiensive concepts. The same 
journal cautiously anticipated the revision of Stalin's role in the 
war two years after the dictator's death and a full year before 
Party Chairman Nikita Khrushchev debunked the Stalinist cult 
in a speech at the Twentieth Party Congress in February 1956." 

After this ^'secret speech*' Soviet histories spread credit for 
the victory among Communist party leaders* military com- 
manders* and the great Soviet people. But otherwise they still 
followed the official Communist Party and Marxist-Leninist 
line and therefore remain suspect.^^ The most ambitious single 
work on the war to appear in the Soviet Union reflected the de^ 
Stalinization movement. In 1957 a committee of over two 
hundred historians, many of them military meni began work on 
a six-volume History of the Great Patriotic War of the Soviet 
Union; the last volume was published in 1965. The history was 
written for popular consumption under the auspices of the 
Institute of Marxism-Leninism. Maj. Gen. £.A. Boltin, deputy 
director of the institute* furnished ideological and technical- 
military guidance for the research in articles published in 
Voprosy Jstorit (Questions of History]* the official journal for 
Soviet historians. The contributing historians used archives 
scattered throughout the Soviet Union and the Soviet client 
states of eastern Europe. 

In 1966 the Supreme Soviet created an Institute of Military 
History directly subordinate to the Chief of the Soviet General 
Staff. Under a general officer who is a corresponding member of 
the Soviet Academy of Sciences, the institute has published a 
series of highly competent battle studies* including works on 
the conflict with fapan along the Manchurian border in 1939* 
about which relatively little was known in the west. Other 
volumes deal with campaigns in the Caucasus and south- 
eastern Europe during World War II. A one-volume history of 
the war and a memorial edition on the ordeal of Leningrad were 
also produced in popular versions. The institute is now publish- 
ing a twelve-volume history of World War IL The institute also 
participated in the Thirteenth Congress of the International 
Congress of the Historical Sciences in Moscow in 1970 and in a 
similar conference at San Francisco in 1975 as a member oi^ani- 
zation of the International Commission on Military History. 
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An apparently open-tended series of unit histories began 
appearing from a wide array of official publishing houses after 
1962; they covered mainly the numbered armies and *'fronts" of 
World War 11, A companion series* started in 1966t examines the 
histories of local military districts in the Soviet Union before and 
during the war. Extensive publishers' lists of memoirs and 
accounts of single battles attest to the still-lively interest in 
World War IL A leading American bibliographer of Soviet 
military histories listed over i30 titles published in 1966-70. 
Beyond the public interest* Soviet military academies Cf)ntinue 
to emphasize military history in officer training. The average 
cadet at the Frunze Academy applies some twenty percent of his 
time to historical study and the preparation of papers in that 



Official historical programs in Soviet bloc states of eastern 
Europe parallel the Russian example to a large degree. Marxist- 
Leninist interpretations avowedly dominate the output, and the 
general staffs of the various countries or special organizations 
sponsored by the local Communist party have jurisdiction. 
Many of the military programs include research on national 
heroes and bygone wars» but the treatment of World War II 
follows the Soviet practice, with heavy political coloration and 
the necessary emphasis on the Red Army's role in the liberation 
of eastern Europe from Nazi oppression. 



Exact data on historical activites in the Peoples' Liberation 
Army of the Peoples' Republic of China is very sketchy^ Even 
though historical offices exist within the army and the Ministry 
of National Defense^ various party organs have sponsored 
historical projects. The China Youth League solicited tens of 
thousands of personal memoirs from participants in Chinese 
revolutionary events from 1921 to 1950 and published over three 
hundred of them. Many of the vignettes describe smal^scale 
military operations and individual acts of self-sacrifice per- 
formed in the name of the revolution. With contributions from 
Chairman Maohimselft and from other leaders such as onc-^time 
Premier Lin Piao and Army Commander Chu Teh* the collection 
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IS a leading example of the use of ideologically embellished 
history for mass indoctrination.^^ 



Information on Japanese official historical activities within 
the armed services prior to World War II is limited, but some 
German record-keeping practices accompanied the importation 
of German military doctrine in the late nineteenth century. 
World War II caused widespread destruction of Japanese re- 
cords, either by Allied bombing or by deliberate Japanese action 
after the surrender. Official military history has labored under 
this handicap ever since* although efforts continue to amass 
materials still scattered among the wartime enemies of Japan. 

As commander of occupation forces* General Douglas MacAr- 
thur began the first official program in postwar^ Japan when he 
directed selected Japanese Army and Navy officers to write 
monographs on operations in China and Manchuria prior to 
1941 and in the Pacific thereafter The resulting series on the 
Pacific war* which the group concentrated on first* is highly 
uneven; some of the works barely outline events* and many of 
them were written only from memory. In 1951 the Far East 
Command established a Japanese research division to edit and 
rewrite some of the monographs and to analyze operations in 
Manchuria^ as originally planned* again employing former 
Japanese officers. The Manchurian series is superior to the 
earlier efforts in organization, documentation* and qualityJ^ 

Since October 1955* the Japanese Self-Defense Force's Office 
for Research in Military History has produced joint histories of 
all of Japan's armed services. The office combines writing* 
editorial* and archival functions and has cooperated extensive- 
ly with nongovernment researchers. Among the best products is 
the seven-volume On the Hood to War* which recounts the 
political and military crises in the Far East prior to 1941. The 
Asahi Shtmbun newspaper chain printed and distributed the 
series and now plans publication in English. 

Published official volumes include studies of the Sino- 
Japanese War of 1894-95, a lengthy survey of Japanese inter- 
vention in Siberia from 1919 to 1922* and narratives on opera- 
tions in China in 1928 and during the Shanghai incident of 1932. 
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The Japanese program has also traced some of the convoluted 
history of the infighting between the Chinese Communists and 
the Kuomintang (Nationalists) in China from 1926 to 1936. 
Work continues on the history of lapanese operations in the 
PaciRc during World War IL 

Aside from its own research and publication^ the Office for 
Research supplies teachers and materials for staff schools. Both 
civilian and military instructors provide the three hours per 
week in military history required of students at the triservice 
Japanese Defense Academy. Tc encourage officers to continue 
the study of history throughout their careers, the official Japa*- 
nese program also supports an informal military historical 
council, which publishes historical papers in a monthly journal. 
Membership is open to officers and university scholars inter*- 
ested in military history 

Smaller Powers 

South Korea's War History Compilation Committee published 
a documentary and statistical record of the Korean War in five 
volumes, ending its six^year existence in 1956. In 1966. it was 
revived to edit historical narratives on the Korean War pro*- 
duced by separate historical staffs of the Korean Army, Navy, 
and Air Force. Available in English as History of the U.N. 
Forces in the Koreon Wor (1972-), the series emphasizes the 
contributions of all the powers involved. 

The Philippine armed forces headquarters has had a histori*- 
cal branch attached to its adjutant general's office since 1963^ a 
successor to official writing programs that began in 1946. The 
branch devotes much attention to World War II events and 
leaders in the Philippines, but has also completed volumes on 
the postwar Huk insurgency, the Philippine revolution (1900). 
and the Korean Wan 

The Chinese government in Formosa maintains a history 
bureau of the Ministry of National Defense which has produced 
official compilations on Chinese wars with Japan in the 1690s 
and from 1937 to 1945. also the Chinese Civil War in the 1920s 
and late 1940s* 

Indian official history after World War II followed the British 
format, relied heavily on British documentation, and employed 
British officers until full Indian independence in 1946« The 
official 24'volume Indion Armed Forces in World Wor If was 
completed in 1966. 

The Israeli Defense Forces Historical Section, established in 
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1946 to documeht the Israeli war of independence, continues its 
accounts of more recent wars in the Middle East involving 
Israeli forces. The section's archival resources support both 
historical writing projects and constant efforts to revise or 
update milttary^ navah and air tactics and doctrine. 



Each program represents in own peculiar amalgamation of 
scholarship* political ideology or the lack of it, and. inevttablyt 
a government's wiliingne.ss to expend resourced on long-term 
research projects with somewhat intangible benefits. There is 
still some pursuit of "'proven" lessons from the experiences of 
great military men. But as the leading scholar of the Canadian 
official program after World War II observed* officers should 
abjure the barren search for tactical devices that worked for 
Caesar. Napoleon* Suvorov. Patton* Manstein, or Zhukov* and 
concentrate on discovering those "qualities of heart and mind 
which go to the making of a great commander."^^ 

The best of the recent programs, most notably the British* go 
beyond a mere summary of wartime documents with a cautious 
treatment of controversial issues. They make some effort "to 
inquire systematically into the relationships between military 
and political institutions* and to analyze the interaction of 
strategic policy and battle.''^^ Though still criticized at home 
and abroad* they permit serious instght into the nature of 
individuals, institutions^ and doctrines in the stress of conflicts 
victory, and defeat. 
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And this I write that young men may learn* if they should 
meet with such trials as we met with therei and have not 
opportunity to cut oiC their enemies; yet they may* with such 
pretty pranks* preserve themselves from danger. For policy is 
needful in wars as well as strength/' So wrote Lion Gardner in 
his 1638 History of the Pequot Worres (p. 32). perhaps the 
earliest military history written in America. 

The writing of military hiiftory has thus a long tradition in the 
United States* and some of the most distinguished American 
historianSf from William H. Prescott to Henry Adams to Samuel 
Eliot Morison^ have turned their hand to it. Ypt 't has not been 
an academic tradition. If we accept Walter Millio*s definition of 
a military historian as *'a technically trained professional 
historian [who] . . . applies the interests and techniques of the 
general historian to the study of warfare*' (Militory History, p. 
11), then it must be said that* until very recently* the academic 
historian of war hardly existed in the United States. 

From the emergence of modern historical resparch in Ameri- 
ca, around the 1880s* until the end of the First World Wan most 
of the serious writing on military history in tiie United States 
was the work of professional officers such as Alfred Thdyer 
Mahaui author of the famous Influence of Seopovuer Upon 
History (1890). and Emory Upton* an Army officer who com- 
pleted the manuscript of his pioneering The MiJitory Policy of 
the United Stotes in l88t (published posthumously in 1904). In 
1912 when the American Historical Association held a confer- 
ence on military history in conjunction withits annual meeting* 
only two of the porticipants were professional historians.^ 
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Far from stimulating American interest in military affairs, 
the First World War led to a widespread reaction in thfi 1920s 
and 1930s against at! things military. During this period histori- 
ans whose specialties were in other areas nevertheless carried 
on a fair amount of research in military history. Thev^mcricon 
Htstortcnl Reviewi for example, carried fifteen articies or notes 
on military history between 1920 and 1930 and eighteenbetween 
1930 and 1941» a respectable number in a journal in which so 
many fields are represented. About six percent of doctoral 
disserations written in these two decades were also on military 
topics. 

But few professional historians could or wished to concen- 
trate primarily upon the history of war. Some of the most 
important work in the field was. in facti done by persons 
without formal historical trainingi such as the journalist Walter 
Millis and the political scientist Harold Sprout*. At the Univer- 
sity of ChicagOi scholars from a number of discipHnesi includ- 
ing history, cooperated in a massive study of the causes of war 
begun in 1926 under the guidance of political scientist Quincy 
Wright. The Chicago project produced a large number of mono- 
graphs* articles* and books culminating in Wright's own work* 
A Study of Wor (two volumes* Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press. 1942). But though Wright's study contained much to 
interest the historian* it was in no sense history. Wright himself 
had tittle use for military history^ which he believed to be "less 
historical than technical in purpose and usually designed to 
assist the practitioners of the art."^ Like many academics of the 
1920s and 1930s. Wright believed that war in general could be 
understood without detailed study of any particular war. 

World War II and the onset of the cold war enormously 
increased scholarly interest in the study of war. but historians 
generally did not share in this revival of interest in matters 
military. After 1945 social scientists largely preempted the field 
of military studies, particularly recent national securit policy. 
While St udy of civil-military relations, military administration, 
strategy, and arms control flourished in departments of politi- 
cal science and sociology* military history continued to lan- 
guish> In 1954 after polling 815 schools* Dr. Richard C. Brown 
found 37 colleges and universities offering couises in military 
history (Teoching of Militory History . . .). 

During the last two decades, however, there has been an 
unmistakable growth of interest in military history among 
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American historians. This is most clearly reflected in the 
surprisingly large number of recent dissertations which deal 
wholly or in part with military subjects. Although there is no 
sure means of classifying or determining the exact contents of 
all of the hundreds of dissertations produced over the last 
twenty yearsi some ten percent probably fall within thegeneral 
area of military history. 

These dissertations are not confined to the study of opera 
tions but range over a wide area of subjects. Many explore new 
or neglected areas of scholarship or reexamine old topics from a 
new perspective. The new areas include the role of minorities in 
the U*S* armed forcesi the Army and Reconstruct lon^ the influ- 
ence of war plans upon foreign poHcy* the armed forces and 
disarmament, the role of the military in developing countries* 
and the social ideas of professional military men. {See Millett 
and Coolingi Doctoral OissGrtattons . . .) The growth of interest 
in military history may be attributed In part to the impetus 
provided by the historical programs of the armed services after 
World War II. Distir^uished academic historians like Kent 
Roberts Greenfield of Johns Hopkins University headed the 
Army's historical worki Samuel Eliot Morison of Harvard 
University produced the magisterial History of United States 
Naval Operations {n World War IL and Wesley Frank Craven of 
New York University with James Lea Gate of the University of 
Chicago edited the seven-volume Army Air Forces in World War 
IL That none of these men had any connection with military 
history before World War II was symptomatic of the state of 
military history in the academic world in 1945. Two decades 
laten^ however* historians like Harry Colesi fack Baueri 
Martin Blumenson* Louis Morton, and LB. Holley. who had 
begun their careers as Army and other official historiansi were 
teaching and directing research in military history at a number 
of universitiGs and colleges throughout the country. 

At the same time tics between the Army and academic 
historians have grown closen and visiting professorships in 
military history now exist at West Pointi the Army WarCotlegei 
and the Command and General Staff College. Committees 
composed in part of distinguished academic historians advise 
the Armyi Navyi and Air Force* and all of the services have 
established modest programs to support predoctoral research in 
military history. The prototype of these programs was the 
Center of Military History's Dissertation Year Fellowship Pro- 
gram established in 1970. 

But increased interest in military history has not been 
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matched by a corresponding increase in the number of courses 
offered in the field. A 1962 study of 502 institutions of higher 
learning reveaied that military history was offered less fre- 
quently than any other type of history course (Perkins and 
Snelli p> 76]> The absolute number of course offerings* neverthe- 
less, has almost certainly increased over the last decade. In 
1969 Stetson Conn identified 110 colleges and universities 
listing courses in military history aside from those required for 
R0TC> (Brown *s 1954 poll surveyed many more schools.) Of the 
twenty-five graduate schools rated as the leading institutions 
in the field of history in 1970* at least seven offered graduate 
courses or seminars in military history.^ 

Besides American and European military historyi a number of 
history departments now offer such courses "Comparative 
Military Establishments." "Technology and War/' "Congress 
and American Military Policy." "War. Revolution, and Moderni- 
zation/* "The Military in American Life/' and "War and Eco- 
nomic Change in the Twentieth Century/* Courses concentrat- 
ing on one of the two world wars are also increasingly popular. 
Military history still occupies a rather marginal and uncertain 
place in most colleges and universities, however. Many of the 
courses presently offered are a product of the personal interest 
and eff of the professor invelved. If he leaves or retires* the 
military t^ii^tory course usually goes with him. Few history 
faculties feel a need to replace a lost position in military history 
as they would in. say. ancient history or diplomatic history. 
And most graduate advisers warn their students that military 
history is not a recognized specialty and offers extremely 
limited opportunities for teaching and publication.^ 

Only a handful of institutions accept military history as a 
major or minor field for the Ph.D. In some graduate schools the 
student who wishes to do his major research in the area of 
military history still faces an uphill struggle to convince his 
mentors of the feasibility or indeed the respectability of his 
project. That many are successful is attested toby the increas- 
ing number of solid dissertations in military history* many 
written at schools which offer no course work in the field. 

The American attitude toward military history has always 
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been ambiguousi and to tbis day the practitioners and critics of 
tbe art find themselves unable to agree on the proper approach 
to the subject. In the past many intellectuals feared that writing 
and teaching military history might contribute to the glorifica- 
tion of war and the spread of militarism. "In the process of 
militarizing minds/* Alfred Vagts complains. '*no small role has 
been played by the writers of military history'' (History of 
Militorism* p* 23], Although this idea is seldom articulated it is 
far from dead. As recently as 1957» Professor Arthur ^kirch 
^Military History . * . /* p. 54] warned the American Historical 
Association that contemporary military history involves the 
danger that its very bulk . . . may result in our literature as well 
as our society becoming further militarized^" The critical and 
independent scholarship of such writers as Marcus Cunliffe, 
Walter MilliSt Peter Karsten. and Alfred Vagts and the reputa- 
tion of the UtSt Army's official histories for honesty and 
candor have done much in recent years to allay these fears. 

A second approach to military history might be termed, for 
want of a better description* the utilitarian approach. Like Lion 
Gardener, many American writers of military history have 
sought ^'lessons'* useful to future generals ond strategists or 
illustrating the underlying principles which they believe govern 
the conduct of war. Others have addressed themselves not only 
to soldiers but to the informed citizen as well* They believed that 
tbe study of military history would enable the civilian voter to 
understand the military problems and needs of his country. In 
1912t Maj. ftW. McAndrew of the Army War College told the 
American Historical Association (Annual Report, p*188] that 
''the education of our people in our military history will be the 
best guarantee of continued peace.*' 

A growing number of younger scholars, however* have aban- 
doned this utilitarian approach to military history and begun to 
examine it as simply an important branch of general history. 
''Most of us have abandoned the military's definition of military 
history as lessons of command and strategy/ Professor Allan 
Millett observed. "Rather we study the conduct of Americans 
wars and tbe development of its military institutions in the . * . 
milieu which shaped them. I would guess wc hope such study 
will give us a fuller understanding of American history rather 
than make us strategists.'' ("American Military History. . . /*p. 
158.} 

Like the utilitarian, view* this approach to military history 
has a long ancestry. Sixty years before Millett* the distin- 
guished journalist Oswald Garrison Villard critici^sed those 
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who "confine in their minds the study of military hislory to the 
technical purpose of preparing men to take the fieldf" and called 
for the study of military history "as a purely historical study" 
(AHA Annual Report , , , i9i2, p, 173), But the idea of military 
history as an autonomous academic specialty did not take root 
easily in the United States, Unlike Britain and France, the 
United States has no tradition of civilian scholarship in mil- 
itary history* and until recent years eminent European students 
of war such as Hans Delbruck in Germany and Charles Oman in 
Britain had no American counterparts. Since 1945* however* 
academics such as William R, Braisted* Arthur Marder* Peter 
Paret* Theodore Ropp* lohnShy* and Russell Weigley have gone 
far toward making military history a significant part of Ameri- 
can historical writing. 

The emergence of a self*conscious group of academic military 
historians since World War II has also led to new approaches to 
the study of military history. Professor Peter Paret (1971) has 
called for an end to the old compartmentalizing of history as 
"social intellectual* or military" and suggested instead that 
historians in all specialties combine their efforts to explore 
such areas as the economic aspects of warf the interaction of 
war with science and technology* and the history of ideas 
relating to war, (For a defense of traditional operational histo- 
ry, see Dennis Showalter, 1975,) lohn Shy recently (1971) 
explored some of the implications of psychological theory^ 
particularly learning theory* for understanding the American 
military experience in a pathbreaking article* "The American 
Military Experience: History and Learning*" while Alan D, 
Anderson has pointed to the usefulness of systems analysis in 
the study of operational history (1972), Military historians 
have begun to participate in such interdisciplinary undertak- 
ings as the Inter-University Seminar on Armed Forces and 
Society and the section on military studies of the International 
Studies Association, The American Historical Association has 
a ^'Section on Peace Research in History** in which military 
historians have been active collaborators. 

The trend t.ward a more autonomous* more academically 
oriented and less "militart;£ed'' type of military history in the 
United States does not* of course* mean that the study of history 
has ceased to be of importance to the professional officer. On 
the contrary^ it may be argued that the more scholarly and 
independent a work of history, the more useful it ultimately is 
to the student of war. One would have to go far to find a better 
discussion of the problems of command than Douglas S, Free- 
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man^s Lees Lieutei^i||$|}r 'jji^jl^j^refpij^pughtfui discussion of 
commerce warfare (nSfi Tlenr™Ad4rn5's famous chapter on 
privateers in his History of the United States, Yet neither of 
these men had any thought of writing specifically for a military 
audience. 

Military history as an academic field has experienced an 
impressive degree of growth and development during the past 
two decades. Although it still has far to go to match the more 
established historical specialties, one might argue that it is at 
least moving in the right direction and has already contributed 
much to our understanding of American history. 
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Reference Works: 
A Select List 

Thomas E Ketly^ III 

In either study or research the student of military history will 
need to consult standard reference works on general history and 
more specialized references on military history. In the listings 
that follow, the most useful reference-works have been treated in 
three categones-^bibliographies and guides, general reference 
worksi and atlases*-*each category broken down between 
general and military history. Each type of reference has its own 
uses^ In each category* a brief introduction discusses the most 
useful works* followed by an annotated alphabetical listing* 

Bibliographies and Guides: General 

Constance M. Winchell's Guide to Reference Books covers the 
humanities* social sciences^ history^ and pure and applied 
science. A. F* Walford^s Guide to Reference MateTial is a useful 
supplement emphasizing material published in Great Britain* 
Helen Poulton^s Hisforion's Handbook describes and analyzes 
the reference aids of particular importance for historians* 
Although published in 1961* the American Historical Associa- 
tion's Guide to Historical Literature is still valuable* The volume 
is annotated and under topical and geographical headings 
contains approximately twenty thousand entries. Each section 
of the Guide was prepared by a specialist. Another indispensa- 
ble reference is the 1974 edition of the Harvord Guide to 
American History edited by Frank FreidcL This volume contains 
the most comprehensive bibliography of works in all fields of 
American historyi with materials arranged topically in Volume I 
and chronologically in Volume IL There is nothing comparable in 
English for European^ Asian^ or African history. 

AmcHcHD Historical AseociaUoa Writfngs in American Historyi publfshed 
ajtiMially between 1002 and 1961 asa part of the Aimuol Hopon of the Americon 
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Historical Association. Under topical subheads Hats every book end article 
published during the year "that has any considerable value Tor study and 
research pertaining to the history aft he United States from primitive times to 
the recent past " 

Beer^t Henry 6. Btbliogrdphies in American History: Guide to Matcrio/s for 
Hcseorcb New York: H.W. Wil^n. 1942. Althoufih dated is still the standard 
reference for material published before 1942. 

6es(erman* Theodore. A Worfd fiibfiogrophy of Bibfiographjes. 4th ed.. S vols. 
Lausanne: Societas Bibliographica. 1965-66. An alphabetical listing, under 
sixteen thousand subject headings, of btbtfographics of all kinds with 
appropriate cross reference between subjects. 

Boehin. Eric C and Lalft.Adolphus.Htstoricof Periodicals. An Annototcd Worfd 
List of Historicof ond Hcfated Scriaf Pubficotions. Santa Barbara. Calif.: Clio 
Press* 1961. PeHodicaU dealing with history and related disciplines arranged 
geosraphically by country of publication. 

Dargam Marion. Guide to American Biogrophy. 2 vols. Albuquerque: Univ. of 
N.M. Press, 1949-62. Heprintcdby Greenwood Press. Westport. Conn. in 1973. 
On prominent Americans who lived between 1607 and 1933. 

Ferguson, Eugene S. Bibfiogrophy of (he Hfstory of Technofagy. Cambridge* 
Mas^'^ MIT Presst 1966. Primary sources secondary works classified and 
annotated: of particular value to those interested in the association between 
technology and warfare. 

Foxt William T. R.. ct al. Civi/*Mifitory neiations: An Annototcd Bibhogrophy. 
1940-1952. New York: Columbia Unfv. Press. 1954. Prepared under the 
direction of the Committee on Civil*Milftary P.elaUons Hesearch of the Social 
Science Research Council. A survey of materials and introduction to research 
in the major areas of civil*military relations. Most of the material discussed 
deals with the United States but some with Great Britain. 

Freidel, Frank, cd. Harvard Guide to American History, Rev. ed.. 2 vols. 
Cambridse* Mass.: Harvard Univ. Press* 1974. The third revision of a guide 
prepared in 1696 by Harvard Professors Albert Bushnell Hart and Edward 
Channing. A comprehensive work.it attempts to serve the general reader, the 
studentt end the scholar. 

Howe, George F*, et al. American Historical Association s Guide to Historical 
Literature. New York: MecmiDan. 1961. Literature in all fields; although most 
of the works listed and annotated arc in English* includes important books in 
foreign languages. 

K>klcr Bernard* and Laqucur* Walter. A /leodcrs Guide to Contcmporory 
History* London; Weidenfcld and Ntcolson* 1972. Ten bibliographic c^^says 
divided by geographic region. Each essay prepared by a competent British 
scholar* 

Neiswendcr. Hosemory. Guide to /lussian Hc/f^rence and Longoogc Aids New 
York: Special Libraries Association* 1962. An annotated guide to Russian 
dictionaries* encyclopedias* biblfographicSt language material* and other 
reference sources; originally an internal Rand publication. 

PoiiUon, Helen T. The Historinn s Hanilbooh: A Descriptive Guide to nefei-encis 
Woj,''5 Norman: Univ.of Okia* Press* 1972. A very helpful guide nnd analysis 
of referchi:e ^vorks in history. 

Schmeckcbicr, l^wrcncc F.. and Easttn^ Hoy B. Government Pubhaotions and 
Their Use. 2d rov. cd. Washinj^tan: Brookings institution. 1969. A basic 
descriptive guide tn sovcrnmcnt publications and anannlysis of their uses and 
limitations. Not a bib]io8>'aphy. 

The Standard Periodical Directory. New York: Oxbridge Publishing. An 
alphabetical subject guide to >norGthnn 20.000 U.S. and Canfidlan pertfidicaU: 
biennial 
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Subject Guide to Books in FttnU New York: Bowker. Has 65*500 subject 
headings* and 56*000 cross-referenced; published annually. 

U\rich*s JntemdtronaJ Periodicals Directory. New York: Bowker Lists by subject 
more than 6Z1OOO periodicals published throughout the world. Revised 
biennially. 

Walfordt A- T. Guide to Reference MotemJ. London: Library Associationi 
1973-76. An annotated guide to reference works andbibliographiesinall fields 
emphasizing material published In Great Britain* 

Winchell* C M. Guide to Reference Books. Chicago: American Library 
Association* 1977. An annotated guide to reference works in the humanitieSt 
social sciences, history* and pure and applied sciences. Considered! the 
standard work in the reference field. 



Bibliographies and Guides: Military 

Robin Higham of Kansas State University has edited three 
volumes that are very helpful for military history: Officio/ 
Histories: Essoys ond Bibliogrophies from Around the World; A 
Guide to the Sources of BriUsh Miiitoiy History; and A Guide to 
the Sources of V. S. Miiitoiy History. Ail follow the same general 
format of an essay by a recognized scholar on a particular period 
or topic and alisting of the important studies on the topic. Robert 
G. Albion*5t Novol ond Moritime History: An Annototed Bib- 
Jiogrophy covers books and theses in English on maritime and 
naval history in itswidest definition. Two Department of the Air 
Force historians, Mary Ann Cresswell and Carl Betger* have 
compiled United Stotes Air Force History: An Annototed 
Bibliography. It is organized both chronologically and topically 
and lists significant books and articles on the Air Force since its 
inception as part of the Army*s Signal Corps. Doctoral 
Dissertotions in Military Affoirs: A Bibliography* compiled by 
Allan R. Millett and B. Franklin Cooling, was published in 1972. 
It lists all dissertations written in the United States in the field of 
military history. The list is updated yearly in an issue of Militory 
Affoirs. 

Air Untmsity Library Index to MiJJtory Periodicals (originally Air University 
ForrodicoJ Index]. Maxwell Air Force Base. AJa.; Air Univ. Ubiary* 1949-. A 
quarterly subfcct index of significant material appearing in seventy-one 
English'tangUAge military and aeronautical publicatians. Indexes periodicals 
not covered by commercial services. 

Albion* Robert G.NovoJond MaritimoHistory: An Annotated Bibliography. 4th 
ed. Mystic, Conn.; Munson Institute of American Maritime History* 1972* 
Covers books snd unpublished theses in English dealing with maritime and 
naval history in the broadest sense. 

QIanchard* Carroll H. Koreon War BibJiugrophy and Mnps of Korea. Albanyi 
N«Y.: Korean Conflict Research Foundation* 1964. An extensive listing of 
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books and arUdcs cicniing with the political and military conflict in Korea* 
1950-53. Lists foreign language materials as well as Englistt. 

CttandlcnDavidG* A Traveler's Guide to the Batllo/reldso/ Europe. 2 vq\s Mew 
York: Cttitton Books* 1905* A brief analysis of 245 battles in Europe focussing 
on the period since 1500. Also treats the changes wrought in warfare by 
developments iti weapons and tactics. 

Craig^Harding. A Bibliography o/£ncyclopo(Klio5ondDictJonarfc5Deoling mib 
Mililory* Navof* ond MorH im o A//a irs. 1577-1071. 4lh rev. ed. Houston: Rice 
Univ. Dept. of History* 1971. A selective liotingf by year of issue* of military 
encyclopedias and dictionaries. Its strength is in foreign language publica- 
tionSt while its weakness Ues in the selective nature of the English language 
material listed. 

Cresswell. Mary Annt and Berger* Carl. United Stotes Air Force History: An 
Annotat«.-d Bjbliogropf)y. Washington; Office of Air Force History* 1971. A 
chronological and topical listing of significant books and articles on the 
history of the United States Air Force. 

Greenwoods John. comp. Americon Do/ense Poficy Sinco 19^5; A Preliniinory 
Biblingrophy. Lawrence: Univ. Press, of Kans.^ 1973. A topical listing of 
writings an national security policy* 1945-72. 

HighamiRobin^ed. A Guide to the Sources o/ British Militory History. Berkeley: 
UniVi^of Calif. Press. 1971. Twenty-five chapters*each prepared by a specialist 
in a particular phase of British military history^ Coverage is from prehistoric 
times through and after World War II. Each chapter follows a standard format; 
a brief bibliographical essny followed by a listing of primary and secondary 
sources. 

. AGuido to thoSonrcuso/ U.S. Military History. Hamden, Conn.: Archon, 

1975. A publicalian in the same formal covering all aspects of American 
military history. 

. 0//icial Histories: Essays nml Hibliographte^ From Around the World. 

Manhattan: Kans. State Univ. Librnry, 1970. A guide to officini military 
history programs throughout the world with listings of works produced* 

Lang, Kurt. Miiilory Institutions ond liie Sociology o/ tVnr. Beverly Hills^ Calif.: 
Sage Publications. 1972. Five topical bibliographicnl essays followed by a 
classified bibliography of important liternture in the field. 

Larson, Arthur 0^ National Security Afftihs: A Gordo to fn/ormoiion Sources. 
Detroit: Gale Research Co., 1973. A topical listing of works on national security 
policy with emphasis on the period 1958-73. 

Milletti Allan H.* and CooU';g« B. Franklin* comps^ Doctoral Dissertations in 
Military Affairs. Manhattan: Kans. State Univ. Library, 1972^ Dissertations 
completed in the United States up to 1970. Yearly updates have appenred in 
Militory A/fm'rs since then* 

Nevinst Allan^ et nl. Civii Wor Books: A Criticnl iilbiiof^rophy. Z vols. Baton 
Rouge: La. State Univ. Press* 1907. A criticnl analysis of 5*700 bonlcs. 

United Stotos Novol History; A Bibliography. 0th ed. Washington: U.S. Naval 
History Division* 1972. A selective listing of important works from the 
Revolution to Vietnam, 

Ziegler, Janet* cnmp. Worfd War it: Books in English. 1945-65. Stanford. CaliL: 
Hoover Institution Press* 1971. A listing of 4*519 publicntinns in English 
dealing with political economic, social and military aspects cinssified by 
subject. The American Committee on the History of the Second World Warhas 
published n supplement in pnmphlet form* A SeUici Bif)liof;r(ipiiy of Books on 
ihe Second World War in Enflfisli PubtistwM in tiio Unitofi Stntos. 1966-1975. 
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Encyclopedias, Dictionaries, and Genera/ References 

To answer specific questions of who* whatt where* or when* 
specialized reference works assist the student. One of the most 
useful is the Encyclopedia of World History edited by William L. 
Langer. A successor to Karl Ploetz's Epitome of HtstorytLanger's 
work is both a chronological and geographic handbook. In 
addition to a chronological listing of important eventsi Richard 
B* Morris's Encyclopedia of American History has a separate 
section on soclo-cultural and economic aspects of the American 
experience and short biographic sketches of five hundred 
American notables. 

The difference between historical encyclopedias and histori- 
cal or biographical dictionaries is not very distinct, but in 
general the dictionaries offer more comprehensive essays on 
particular persons, events, or institutions. The seven^volume 
Dictionary of American History t forinstancei offers comprehen- 
sive essays on more chan seven thousand subjects, each written 
by a specialist and including a brief bibliography. The one- 
volume Steinberg's Dictionary of British History is less 
comprehensive, although it presents a short narrative of 
important politicah militaryi economici and religious events 
from 1066 lo 1970. 

For biographical information on British and Empire person- 
ages of historical importance, the OicCionory of National 
Biography, commonly called the DNB, is the standard reference. 
Originally published in 1900i seven supplemental volumes have 
brought the coverage to 1960. Each article has beenpreparedbya 
specialist and includes a bibliography. The Dictionary of 
American Biography {DAB} is the counterpart to the DNB.The 
DAB was originally published in twenty volumes between 1926 
and 1936- Five later volumes cover those who were deceased by 
the end of 1955. Nota6/e Americon Women* 1607-1550 (three 
volumes) has biographical essays on 1,359 women and is a useful 
supplemeni to the Dictionary of American Biography. 

AJams- JomcsT. Concise DwAtonoryof Amnricon HtslovyMcv^ Vork: Scribnor's 
1962* A condensed version (he oriKinnl Atinms DirMouary of Anwrican 
His (or)' described below. 

. DiL-lionary of Anwrican Ui.slory. Htlitod by Uiuisc Bibelof Kotz. 7 vols. 

New Vork: Scnbner's 1976. Over seven fhuusanif ileitis on nil nspcclH of 
Amcricjin history. The 1970 cilition conslilur^'s » thorough revision of Uid 
orlginfil five volumes oclhcd by James Trusliiw Adorns In 1940 la which n 
supplcmentory volume wns odilcil In 19G1h 

ThG Combruii^c Ancioni Hi.slory. Series editor |. B. Hury. 12 vols, nml 5 vals. of 
platcB. New Vork; Cnmbridffc Univ, t>reas. 1923-^9. A .sinndnrd reference 
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ending with Romtin Hmperor Constanline's victory nl ^^drianpole in 324 A,D, 
Each volume has a bibliography broken down by subject. 

The Cambridge Medieval HIslory, Series 6dilor 6, Bury, 8 voU, London: 
Cambridge Unlvi Press« 1911-36, A standard reference on Ihe hislory of 
Europe from 324 AD, through the fiheenlh cenlury, £Rch volume contains a 
subjecl bibjfogrophy. 

The New Combrtdge Modern History, Series editor G,N, Clark, 14 vols, London; 
Cambridge Univ, Press. 1957^69, An update g of Lord Aclon's original 
Ccrmbndge Modern Hislory published in 1896-19t2. Bach volu-^e covers a 
specific period from the Renaissance through Iho end of World War It, This 
edition does noL howeven conlain the usual Cambridge Hislory bibliogra- 
phies, 

Tfic Cambridge iiislory of Ihe Brilish Empire, Series editor \, Hottand Rose, 6 
vols. New York: Cambridge Univ, Press, t929-40. The standard work through 
World War I, Each volume has an extensive bibliography classified by subject, 

lames, Edward T„ and James, {anel W,Nolable;^merican Womnn, \G07-\^S0:A 
BiographicuJ Diclionory, 3 vols, Cambridge, Mass,: Harvard Univ, Press, 
Betknap Press. 1971, 

[ohnson, ;^lleii, ed, Diclioncry of ;^merican Biogrophy, 20 vols, plus index vol. 
New York: Scrlbner's 1928-36. Five-votume supplement by same publisher, 
1944-77, 

Langer, William L,« ed. An EncycJopc^io of World Hislory: ;^ncienl, Mc^ievaL 
and Modern, Chronologically ^^rronged, 5lh ed. Boston: Houghton Milfltn, 
1972, The standard American reference for historical facts relating to ell 
periods of world history, 

Laqueur, Walter, ed,;^ Piciionary of Politics, London: Woidenfeld and Nicolson, 
1971. A concise referencework dealing with political development ssince 1933, 
Gives the historical background of contemporary political problems and 
chaoges in terminology, 

Morris, Richard 6, Eiycydopvdia of Americon illstory. New York: Harper and 
Row, 1978. Part I develops the basic chronology. Part tl the socio-economic 
aspects of American life, and Part t!t gives short biographic sketches of five 
hundred American notables, 

Morris, Richard B., and Irwin, Graham W. An Encyclopedin of the Modern World: 
A Concise Reference History from 1760tolhe Prcsenl, London: Weiden fold and 
Nicolson, 1970, A geographic and chronological survey of political develop- 
ments, A topical chronology traces economic* cultural, and legal developments, 

Steinbergi S. H., and Evans, I, H., eda, Sleinberg's Plctioiiory of British History, 
New York: St, Martin's Press, 1971, A brief narrative of important political, 
economk, and religious events in Britain and the Empire from 1066 to 1910, 

Stephen, Leslie, and Lee* Sidney, eds. The Plciionory of Nolionnl Biography. 22 
vols, and 4'vol, supplement, London: Oxford Univ, Press* 1885-1971, 
Biographical sketches to 1960. An abridgement has been pnbUshod in two 
volumes, 

Tunney, Christopher. A Biogrophical Diclionnry of World War ii, London: J, M, 
Dent, 1972. Covers important fignres, both military and civilian, in World War 



Biographical Oireclory of the American Con^jrcss, 177^-1971, Wnshlngton: 
Government Printing Office* 1971, Shori biographical sketches of past 
members of Congress, 

Williams, Neville. Chronology of tho Expnndiog World, 1492-1762, London^ 
Barrie and Rockliff, 1989, Important events from the discovery of America to 
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Ihe end or the Seven Years' Wnr. Evenlsnre listed chronologically on Icfl-hond 
pages while ach^^-vemenls In such areas »s science. Ibe arts, and mustc are 
listed on the nght-haiul pages. 

. ChronoJogy of (he Modern World. 1763-1865. Rev. ed. Hn ' londsworth: 

Penguin Books. 1975. A listing in the same rormnt as above. 



Encyclopediasj etc.: Military 

Of particular value is the GncycJopedio of MiJitory History 
From 3500 B.C. tc t/ie Present edited by R, Ernest and Trevor N, 
Dupuy. Organized geograpliically witliin a chronologicol frame- 
worki it is the only relatively complete and reliable reference 
work surveying wars, warfare, and military affairs. The great 
value of the work is in its chronology, bibliographyi and indices. 
Introductory essays in p:)ch chapter offer the authors' interpreta- 
tion of events or periods described. 

Boatner. Merk M.. 111. The OWl War Ofclionary. New York: David McKay. 1959. 

Short articles on persocs. cvenls. operations, equipmenl. strategy and tactics. 

and mosi other rtubiects. all prepared by the author. 
. £ncycjope(fti] of the /American Ke^oJution. Rev. ed. New Yoik: David 

McKay. 1974. Similar to the Cl^il War Diclionory. 
Dupuy. £rnest. and Dupuy^. Trevor ^. The Encycloprdio of Military History 

From 35C<1 B.C. to the Present. Rev. eJ. tJtw York: Harper and Row. 1977. 
Crrenbergnr. DaHd. A Dictionary of Battles. New York:Thomas Y. Cro well. 1957. 

An alphabetical iislinj^ with short descriptive narratives 1^560 individual 

mil/ iry engagements Trom Megiddo in 1469 B.C. loTowMorory in Vietnam in 

19aa. Gives commanders, numbers, strategy, tactics, and results. The 

emphasis it on land warfare although naval battles are included. 
Farrow. B<lward S. F^frrow's Military £ncydope<ljQ: A Dittianary of Military 

fCnoivltJge. New York: Published by the Author. tQ85, Vatuahle for terms and 

practices in the ninpt'^enth century. 
Peterson. Harold L. ed. Encyclopedia of Fin^arrns. New York: Dutton. 1964. A 

guide to small arms throughout history, primarily des<:rib^ s l^c history and 

d 'H^ptnent of pnrticular wenpons. 
Wi- ' Mnnio. and Mnson. Francis K. A Conrisr Dictronory of MiUiury 

Bk^ hy. Reading. Eng.: Osprey Publishing. 1975. Brief sketched of two 

hundred world military leaders from 90O A.D. to 1975. 



Historical Atlases: GeneraJ 

One of the best general references is the Atlas of World 
History, edited by R.R.Palmen This atlas focuses on Euroceand 
North America but does contain some coverage of the res^ of the 
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world.TheAtiaso/ American History* edited by fames Truslow 
Adamst contatns 147 maps originally designed for use with the 
Dictionary of American History. 

Adams, James Atlas of American History. New ^orkt Scribners* 1943* 
Alexander* Gerard LGiJidc to Atlases World. HejjionoLNotionoKTlmmoticj An 
fnternotionQj listing of Aliases Published Since WBt* Metuchcn* NJ.: 
Scarecrow Press* 1071* Or value In idcnlirying ihe mast userul atlas Tor any 
particular study* 

Palmer, Robert R., ed. AtJas of World History. Chicagat Hand McNally* 1957. 
Concentrates mainly on Europe and North Ar.oi 'ca. Most of the maps are 
devoted to changing political subdivisions* bul son^ show economic* social* 
and religious trends or Taclors. 

Paullin. Charles O* Allan of the Hislorfcol Geography of the ihiled States. 
Washington: Camegfe Tnstitutfon* 1932. Arrangement of the 6SS mops is both 
chronological and topical* 

Wheat* lames C* and Brun* Christian K.Mc*ps and Charts Published in America 
before tSOO: A Biblfogrophy* New Havens Yale University Press* i960. An 
annotated guide to 915 niaps published separately oras illustrations not only 
of America but also of the world* Arranged politically and geographically. 

Winch* Kenneth* L International Mopj;on(IAIIaSE^j;}n Print. New YorkiBowker* 
1974. Arranged by regions and countries. 

Atlases: Military 

For the military history of the United States* there is nothing 
comparable to Brig. Gen* Vincent ^ Esposito*s West Point Atias 
of American Wars* With a concise narrative accompanying well 
drawn maps* it is an indispensable reference tool for the study of 
America's wars. 

Banks, Arthur. A MiJilory Alias of iha Firs;i WorW Wor.Ncw York: TaplingE^r* 
1975. 

< A World AlUta tif Miiilary History. Vol. 1 to 15O0. Umdnn: Secicy Sarvice* 

1073-. 

Esposito* Vincent I* TJie West Point Atfoso/ Amcncon Wars. 2 vols. New York: 
Pracger, lOfiO. 

Young* Peter* Atlas nf the Socond Worlrl War. New Vorki Ptitnam*s 1074. A 
commentary accompanies the maps. 
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Historical Journals 
and Societies 

Tbomat E. K^lly. lit 

The student of military history should have some acquain- 
tance with historical journals* professional associations which 
normally publish these journals* and other periodicals that 
frequently publish articles of historical interest. The two major 
historical associations in the United States are The American 
Historical Association and the Organization of American 
Historians: their publications, the American Historical Review 
and the Journal of American History* respectively* are the most 
important of the professional journals. The former concerns 
itself with all fields of history while the latter is limited to 
American history. In addition to the major associations* there 
are also regional associations suci? as the Southern andWestern 
Historical Associations and specialized organizations such as 
the Economic History Association and the Society for the 
History of American Foreign Relations. In the held of military 
history* the major American organization is the American 
Military Institute. Two interrational organizations in this field 
are also of some importance^ the International Commission on 
Military History whose American affiliate is known the U.S^ 
Commission on Military History and the Comity d'Histoire de la 
Deuxifeme Guerre Mondiale whose American affiliate is Tlie 
American Committee on the History of the Second World War. 

Moreover* each of the fifty states and the District of Columbia 
has a historical society^ and literally hundreds of local groups 
are interested in the histoid of their cities* counties* or regions. 
The American Association for State and Local History acts as a 
central clearing house and publishes biennially a Directory of 
Historical Agencies tn the United States and Canada. It also 
publishes a monthly History News containing information of 
current developments in the field of state and local history. 

The following list covers the more significant historical 
periodicals published in English in the United States andabroad. 
[The only foreign languagepublications listed are the journals of 
the two major international organizations concerned with 
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military hialory.) The list includes journals publishedindepend- 
entiy as well as the more numerous organs of historical societies 
and L ssociation;; and in a separate category, some selecled 
periodicals not devoted primarily to history that frequently 
publish articles of historical interest, jfivoid excessive lenglh^. 
it does not include any of the publioa \qus of state qt local 
historical sonicties. 



History, Published in United Slales 

Attuifii uo Mvrttai^tj. spirHsorcil by \\iv ^nivnuan Asnofaoliou for SUilc tind Loitol 

Histury and the Society of Aincricjin Hislor<niir*^ is \\\^ best kiifmit . 

hiswry purnal in Iht; Uniled Sf*tK*£. Il fipipe^rs brnif^ilhly *inflhds itrtitJfi^ftn 

AinuHcnn histoty imt\ cultiiru. 
Tin: Afii'fnrun Ifj^slvncni Ruvii;^- is puhtishcd by the American Hi^toncal 

Ass(7ci»ttkun abovo), Pri(»r to 11)77. intiudcci ont^n i\ yr»»r i\ Uiissilied 

hihlto^riiphy of newly published tii-tit^es in all Vrhh of hist^^ry. Tho 

hitjliipf'ntphy IS siill compiled bul must nuvt bo acquired rro*ri thtfissuLiatKm. 
AxiKticofi ffjslor^ r/luslffited. a popubir-hjsttjry iitag»i/iiiei publishml in 

G(*liysburf!. PennsyVttnifi. 
v'\ijiur«{jf) NtffiltJtitv A QMfiilorJs jjMriiult^f MurtUiur Irts'irry puhbshcdby \\w 

Pfabf)d> Mtisetitn *tl S^tlunt. Mosiijtrhu sells, litis ^irtirlnj} *md rp\ic\v:; an *ill 

areas oi naval ard maritime history. 
TnL* Aniorican West, a journal of the Westorn Historical Ass<iuat ion, hns articles 

ut\ Ihc hisloriciil and current dt^velgpmi^nt tti Ihi- wi^slern Uniliid Sluc^s. 
Anmmt and iJiu VVosL A fomnnl v( Ihnlory h*is irtick^s and rcvirwE; on the 

history of the truns^Mlssisiippi wrst. 
\hif>iiivith iiiifUfry Heviinv is tho i^utirlerly of ihu Hor\iird Cifiilaate SihMol of 

Business A{lminislr*ilion. 
Htr/li^tin of llii Ifisfory oi MtuU*tt)v is iho orftMi;! nr^^m thi* Ameiiuiti 

Assotaation fi^r ihe History itt Metliuitn and i]ic juhns HiipkiCA Inslitain i)f lh(* 

History of Meditine. Qirrtrs occasioned Arliiles and rt*vkOiVs on mililary 

iin^didnc\ 

CvAifwi fiitJroptXJiJ Uislory is Kpi^nsortid by Ihe Conler^nce Group for Cealrtil 
Kurope^m History of the Amerir,,in Hisloncal Assocititiiin. lis nrtit Irs and 
ro« ' '^'S deal (exclusively ipvith ihrGf^nn^in spotikint> peoples of CeiilnilKuropo 

Civjj .r Ifisfory. A hurml of Hu- Middff? l^^rimJ. puhlLsht*d undi'r the auspices 
vi Krni Stiiie Univi:rsit>. has mtiny drticlos relalm^ lo ihe niifdary history of 
the Civil Wnr. 

(jjviJ War Tfmcs f/J» si ruled is a popuLr-history inajjazine published ni 

Ge 1 1 y s hu rg, Pc nn s y 1 va n in . 
IJiproumlic Ifrstnry is Ihe juurn^il uf thu Snciely fur Ihe Histi)r> ol Anioricaii 

Fureif^n Kelations. Tho first issao app^^jircd i»i 1S)77. Il will offer arliclrs on 

American foreif^n rcLitiuns frnm Ihe edrly n^puhlic lotlM-Qdd War. tiiadiljlion 

Ihe edilors plan tu inidiidc essays un conteiupurary diploiiijicy. 
Krencfi }fislot>i aJ Sfudtrs is thu Kemitinnuat of lheSi>^.iety furFninch IbsluriMit 

Slodios. In uddiliim lo ^nhclrii and reviews, oacb issui; lists Ti*M*nl hiruks m 

Fri^nnh and Kof^lish m Fronoh Mislt^ry. 
fffspanic AiniTic^iu f list^^rtcof Hiwanv, \\m\ quartet ly of Ihr Canfi^ri'iici' ini Latin 

Americnn History of Ihe American Hisltrrical Assot.ialiun. has fi^'tiarnl 
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articles and book reviews on Latin American military history. 
TheHistomn* thequarterlyof thePhi AlphaTh^ta Internalional Honor Society 

in History, contains articles and reviews in all fields of history. 
'History and Theory: Studies in the Philosophy of History is published by 

Wesley "^n University Press. The journal hasestablishedastrong reputation for 

scholar^. T, its book reviews are detailed essays. 
The Indian Hfstoriant the journal of the American Indian Historical Society. 

carries historical and literary articles on the American Indian, his cult ure<and 

his relationship ivith American society. 
J$JS:v4n International Revteiv Devoted to the History of Scienceond Its Cultural 

In/luenccs is a joint publication of the History of Science Society and the 

Smithsonian Museum of History and Technology. Each May issue contains a 

critical bibliography of books and articles published the^preceding year. 
The Journal o/ v^mericon History* published by the Organization of American 

Historians* has articles and revieivs on all areas of American History only. 

Each issue contains B. classified bibliograpby of recently published articles on 

American History. 

The fournoJ 0/ Economic History^ the organ of the Economic History Association* 
has articles and reviews on all aspects of economic history. The March issue 
includes papers given at the association s yearly meeting. 

Journal of the History 0/ Medicine and Alhcd Sciences Is published by the 
Department of the History of Medicine of the University of Minnesota. The 
journal has articles on theTorces which shaped the development of American 
Medicine. 

The Journal of fnter*DlscipJin0ry History, relatively new* is published by the 
School of Humanities and Social Sciences of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. Has attempted to use the methodology of the social sciences to 
deal with traditional historical questions and to raise questions previously 
unasked. 

'HiefoumaJo/ Modern History, the quarterly of the Modern European Section of 
the American Historical Association, consists of articles and reviews on the 
history of modern Europe. 

The Journal of Negro History is published by the Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History. In addition to articles end book reviews, it 
occasionally prints documents relating to the history of A fro* Americans. 

The Journal 0/ Southern History of the Southern Historical Association has 
articles and reviews on the Southern states. Each May Issue contains a 
classified bibliography of important articles on Southern history published the 
previous year. 

The JournoJ of the West, now issued quarterly at Manhattan. Kansas* will be 

changing its traditional formal. The new editor plans to have issues with a 

central theme and also tooffer issues wit hgcneral articles and book re viewson 

the history of the American West, 
i^bor History is published uy theTaimimcnt Institute of New York University. 

In addition to articles end reviews, the fall issue has a bibliography of articles. 

dissertations, and research in progress. 
Pacific HisloricaJ Review* the journal of the Pacific Coast Branch of the 

American Historical Association* stresses the trans*Mississippi West andU.S^ 

invnlvcmcnt In the Pacifio Ocean nrea. 
Prolo^tie. The Journal of the NalionaMrrJii vL's includes historical articlcsbascd 

in part on research in the rcconts of the National Archives. 
Jlevtaivs tn Atnerican History an<l ilevieivs in Ktiropean History, recently 

established quarterlies, review major books in their respective fields. 
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Speculum; A jounifrf o/ Modicvnl Studies, o publicalion of the Medievul 
Academy of America, often has arliclcs on the mJUtary history of Ihc Middle 
Ages. 

Technoiogy ond Cuharo is the journ«)l of the Inlerdisciplinary Society for Ihe 

History of Technology. 
Woslern Hisloricol Qmirterly carries articles and reviews on the hislnry iind 

culture of the American wesi for Ihe Weslern Hislory Association. 
Wiffium and Mary Qaarlerfy \s published by the Institute of Early American 

History and Culture at Williamsburg. Stresses colonial history, but contains 

articles on the Revolution and the early national period as welL 



History, Published AhTO<xd in English 

fiofkon Studies, the semiannual of the Institute for Balkan Studies* in 

Thessaloniki, Greece, has articles and revieivs in one oi five languages: 

Hnjilish. French. German, Greek, or Italian. 
The Cflnflo*.?n fjjsloricaf tteview. the quarterly of the Canadian Historical 

Association, i^orries articles and reviews on all aspects of Canadian History. 
The CoiiiidNm iournaf o/ History, published three times a >ear, has articles and 

reviews in all f elds of history except the history of Canada. 
Tf]<t Economx; Ih^Uiry Rcvrotv is published by the Economic History Society of 

Groat Britnin. Although the review accepts articles in all fields af economic and 

social history, mast of its writings are concerned with English, Common- 

wealth, or American history. 
The Eiigfisfi Historicnf Bevietv is a privately published quarterly with articles 

and reviews on all areas of English History. 
Hr.'jlory To^foy, a popular monthly, uppears in London and has articles and 

reviews by respected historians and includes suggestions for fmlher reading 

on the topics of the various articles. 
Hie /ournol of /\/ricon History is sponsored by the School of Oriental and 

African Studies of the University of London. Articles covering all aspects of 

African history may appear in English or French. 
Tfte foiirnof of Contef.,pi>r(jry History, published for the Institute for Advanced 

Studies in Contemporary History in London^ has articles on the main issues of 

Europe since 1914. 

The /oornaf 0/ fn>|ieriof mid Commomveofth ffislory is published three times a 
year by the Institute for Commonwealth Studies of the University of London. 

Soviet S^Kfie.*; in History is a quarterly of translated, unabridged artiinles from 
Russian historical journals. 



Miliiavy Hisiovy 

j\erospoce HtsionQn, the [ournal of the Air Force Historical Foundation, 
publishes articles and short reviews on ,ill aspects of the history ofairpower. 

MdJtor)^ /\//(jirs; Tlio /oarmd 0/ Mjfitory History, Innfudioj; Theory and 
Technolojjy is the quarterly of the American Military Institute. In addition to 
articles tind reviews on all areas of military history, earh issue contains a 
classified bibliography of important foumal articles. 

Mifitory Collector ond Mistorioa. a publication of the Compony of Military 
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Ht3loHan3« has arlicles which emphasize the collection* preservation* and 
development of military hardware and insignia. 
Military History of Texas and the Sotilhivosl is published by the Military 
History Press in Austin* Texas* It has articles on all phases of that area*s 
military history* Periodically has reviews and hibllographics of recent 
material* 

Revue d*Histoirc do h Deuxidme Guerre Mondiale^ the periodical of the Comite 
dHlstolre de la Deuxi^me Guerre Mondlale* an organixdlion of scholars 
interested in the history of the Second World War. Its U.S. affiliate Is the 
American Committee on the History of the Second World War. 

Revue JntemationaJe d*HlstoJre MjlitoJrc is published by the Commission 
International d*Histolre Militaire. The U*S* Commission on Military History is 
Its American affiliate. 

By Volorancf Arms; The Journal of American Military Histoiy is published hy the 
Old Army Press, ft has original articles and reprints significant work from 
sources such as the Covaliy Journal* Army^Navy JournoK and the fournaf of 
the Military Service Institution of the Unitcii Stoles. The magazine covers 
American military history from the Revolution to World War I. 



Service and Service Related Journals 

Air University Hcvicw may publish occasional articles on historical topics* but 

stresses contemporary national security issues. 
MiJitary Review* a monthly of the U.S. Army Command and General Staff 

College* emphasizes current military topics but frequently has articles on 

military history* 

UnitedStates Naval Institute Procecdiojjs is published eleven ti mesa year by the 

UiS. Naval Institute. Although some mftftary history articles appear* 

contemporary naval problems are Ihe main subjects. 
(U.S^I No vol Wot Coliegc Hcvhw carriesoccasional articles of historical interest 

but emphasises current national security Issues. 
Poromeierft. The fournoJ of the Araiy IVar Coilc^c* publishes a few historic^d 

articles but stresses current national security. 



Journals Publishing Some History 

AmcTictin Qaartc*rlyr published by the Ameriran Studies Association* seeks to 
give "a sense of direction to studies in the culture of the United States." Docs 
nut carry book reviews. 

Armed Forces and Soduiy, the qu^irlerly of the Inter-University Seminar on 
Armed Forces and Society* has articles on civil military relations andmilJtary 
sociology and is often or^^anizcd around a ccatral theme. 

Foreign Affairs and Fortrjgn Pohvy offer Iwa divergent styles in their articles on 
intcrnHtional relations. The former is the publication of the Council on Foreign 
Helations and has a very traditional and scholarly appraach> The latter 
publishes serious artir.tes antl attempts to find new direr.tinns for pulir.y. Both 
accept essays which are "triiil biillouns" for changes in administration f areiftn 
policy. 
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The /ournoJ of Asian Studies is published by the Associallon of Asian Studies* 
Formerly known as the Far Eostern Review, it publishes each year a classified 
bibliogmphy at books and articles written the previous year. 

The /ournaJ of British Studies is the semiannual of the Conference on British 
Studies* the organization of American and Canadian scholars active in the 
study of British and Commonwealth history and culture* 

iournalof Conflict Resolution: Rcscorch on War and Peace 0etivccnand Within 
Nations. Formerly offered a traditional interdisciplinary outlet forthe study of 
inlernatianal relations and global war* Since 1973^ however* the journal has 
moved to a more quantitative approach: some knowledge of quantitative 
methodology is required to understand the articles and reviews. 

The fournol of European Studies* founded in England in 1971* is an interdiscipti* 
nary quarterly with articles on the literature and history of the European 
Continent since the fifteenth century* 

The /ournaJ of Peace Research is published by the International Peace Research 
fnstitute in Oslo* Norway. While the AmoHcan journal* Peace* ond Change* is 
historically oriented* this journal has a contemporary-problems approach. 

it*MS' Thv /ournaJ oj Political and Military SocJology^a semiannual* has articles 
on values and social policy and relationships within political or military 
structures. 

Lotin Amcricon Research Review, the journal of the Latin American Studies 

Aftsociation^r covers art* anthropol ogy* history* pol itics* and soci ology. Art icles 

on the military in Latin America appear frequently. 
Modern Asion Studies.^ published in Great firitainH^cairiesarticles and reviews in 

all the social sciences on China* fapan* and the countries of South and 

Southeast Asia. 

Pcocc ond Chongc: A foumal of Peace Research first appeared in 1972 and is 
sponsored by the Conference on Peace Research in History of the American 
Historical Association. Its articles and reviews are of particular interest to the 
military historian. 

Political Science QuorteHy* published by the Academy of Political Science* has 
nrticles on diplomatic and political history and also reviews major historical 
works. 

Science ond Society: An Independent fouma} of Marxism is a quarterly which 
offers articles and reviews from a Marxist viewpoint of history. 

Slavic Revieiv; American Quarterly of Soviet und East Etiropcan Studies is 
published by the American Association for the Advancement of Slavic 
Studies. Art icles and reviews on the military history of the Slavs are common. 

Soviet MiJitory Rovieiv is an Eng1ish*language Russian monthly which carries 
articles on military doctrine nnd weapnns* militnry history* and soviet political 
theory. 
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